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FOREWORD 



The study reported in these pages was carried out 
for a group of 20 libraries and was authorized by the 
California Public Library Development Act. The 20 
libraries, under the chairmanship of Harold L. Hamill, 
were: 



Library 

Beverly Hills Public Library 
Colton Public Library 
Commerce City Library 
Glendale Public Library 
Inglewood Public Library 
Long Beach Public Library 
Los Angeles County 
Public Library 
Los Angeles Public Library 
Ontario City Library 
Palos Verdes Library 
District Library 
Pasadena Public Library 
Pomona Public Library 
(Redlands) A. K. Smiley 
Public Library 
San Bernardino County 
Free Library 
San Bernardino 
Public Library 
Sante Fe Springs 
City Library 

Santa Monica Public Library 
Sierra Madre Public Library 
South Pasadena 
Public Librory 
Whittier Public Library 



Librarian 

Miss Lura Wallace 
Mrs. Lucy H. Andolina 
Miss Phyllis Gray 
Mr. H. A. Tollefson 
Mr. John Perkins 
Miss Blanche Collins 

Mr. William Geller 
Mr. Harold L. Hamill 
Mr. James Housel 

Mr. William Emerson 
Miss Marjorie Donaldson 
Mr. Raymond Holt 

Miss Edith Taylor 

Miss Dorothy Trover 

Mr. Howard M. Rowe 

Mr. Oscar Smaalders 
Miss Hilda Glaser 
Mrs. Josephine Terry 

Mrs. Mary Murdoch 
Miss Margaret Fulmer 



Five of the librarians acted as an administrative com-^ 
mittee: Hilda Glaser, William Geller, Mary Murdoch, 
Howard Rowe, and Harold Hamill, as chairman. Katherine 
Laich, Assistant Librarian, Los Angeles Public Library, 
served as secretary of the Administrative Committee and 
provided invaluable assistance throughout the study. 
These librarians were of great assistance to the survey- 
ors, both as a group and individually. The survey team 
is grateful for their helpful criticism as well as for their 
fine spirit of cooperation. 



A brief review leading to the authorization of this 
study will provide a context for the report which follows. 
In 1963 the California State Legislature passed a bill 
providing a limited amount of state aid to public librar- 
ies. A group of ten people, called the Public Library 
Development Board, was established to administer the 
program. This board authorized certain expenditures for 
planning grants to libraries which might apply for state 
aid monies. It was under the Public Library Development 
Act that the present study was initiated. 



A study of the resources and needs of the 20 partici- 
pating libraries appeared to be of paramount importance. 
In planning for better library service, however, it seemed 
urgent that other libraries adjacent to these 20 be 
included in the survey, for in any cooperative program 
libraries must rely on each other. Hence, it was decided 
to include all of the public libraries in four counties of 
the Los Angeles metropolitan area. Los Angeles, Orange, 
Riverside and San Bernardino. In addition, a limited 
study was to be made of college and university, school, 
and special libraries in the same area. 



The survey team is especially indebted to the library 
staffs in all of the libraries mentioned in this report, to 
the staff of the State Library, as well as to Miriam Mat- 
thews, retired Regional Librarian of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, who visited more than half of the librar- 
ies and who tabulated the inter library loan reports; to 
James Wilfers, Communications Consultant to the Pacific 
Telephone Company; William Mitchel, Director of the 
Computer Center, University of Southern Californio, 
William Larson, Project Director of the Youth Studies 
Center, University of Southern California. (Mr. Larson 
supervised the computer tabulations and the accuracy 
of figures in the mathematical computations in the 
report.) Fred Wilmshurst, of the Security First National 
Bank staff, drew the charts which are used as 
illustrations. 



It has been a privilege to work with all of the 
people who have helped with this report. We trust our 
findings will aid in making library service more effective 
in Southern California. 
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SUMMARY 



This is a report of a study which was undertaken for 
the purpose of assembling information and evaluating the 
services of the public libraries in the greater metropoli- 
tan area of Los Angeles. The general objective was to 
explore the feasibility of establishing a cooperative li- 
brary system or systems under the Public Library Devel- 
opment Act which would include the public libraries and 
other libraries of Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, and 
San Bernardino Counties. Although these counties do not 
comprise all of Southern California, for the sake of con- 
venience, the term, “Southern California,’* will be used 
throughout the report to describe the four-county area. 

A background knowledge of various socio-economic 
facts is needed in planning any program of service to 
libraries. A study of this type requires: (1) Knowledge 
of the users of libraries and of their needs and (2) Knowl- 
edge of the resources, facilities, and services of the 
libraries. In planning library services for all the people 
it is important to know the characteristics of the popu- 
lation, the age and racial distribution, the present edu- 
cational levels and potential educational demands, the 
business and economic trends, the employment and re- 
creational needs and interests, and the specialized pro- 
fessional and technical demands. It is also important to 



know that there are transportation arteries which can 
furnish easy and quick access to libraries. Basic to 
every thing else is the ability and willingness of people 
to pay for high quality services. A brief summary of some 
of these factors follows. 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The findings and conclusions are found in Chapter II, 
Background for Planning; Socio-Economic Factors; Chap- 
ter III, Public Library Resources in Southern California; 
Chapter IV, Status of Public Libraries in Southern Cal- 
ifornia; Chapter V, Other Types of Libraries in the Four- 
County Area; and in Appendix I, Cooperative Projects 
and Related Information About Library Systems. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Suggestions and recommendations are given throughout 
the report, but they have a place of greater importance 
in the Summary and in Chapter VI, “A Plan and Recom- 
mendations for a System of Libraries for Southern 
California.’’ 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC FACTORS 



The soaring population in Southern California makes 
many demands on libraries which they are unable to meet. 
The projected population, especially of the school age 
group, will place even heavier burdens on libraries 
in the future. Predictions are favorable for financial 
stability and for high personal incomes which can 
support better libraries. 

Libraries have not kept pace with the population 
growth. Library resources and services fail to meet 
established standards in many areas of operation. The 
problem of developing an adequate program of public 
library service in Southern California is a two-fold one, 
involving: (1) the extension of services to presently un- 
served areas; and, (2) the improvement of services in 
areas already served. The establishment of a cooperative 
library system should be helpful in the solution of both 



of these problems. Favorable factors for library systems 
are: 

• The greatest immediate value of the system to a 
user is the right toobtain the bestmaterials which 
are available anywhere in the system. 

• Smaller libraries stand to gain a great deal from 
a system affiliation; the amount and quality of 
service will depend on the adequacy of the largest 
or the central library in the system. 

• The matter of extending legal rights to library 
service can be arranged by the governmental 
jurisdictions in each community. 

Southern California is a complex area which has the 

following characteristics: 
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I. Size Facts 

Cities range in size, within the four*county 
area, from a town of 300 people to a city of 
2,000,000 population and from a few square 
miles to 463 square miles in the City of Los 
Angeles. 

II. Population Characteristics: 

The population of the four counties increased 
from a total of over 2,000,000 people in 1940 
to over 9,000,000 in 1964. 

The four counties of Los Angeles, Orange, 
Riverside, and San Berr dino comprise over 
48 percent of the entir^i population of the 
State of California. 

The population growth is at the rate of 1,000 
people a day and the projected growth isos 
dramatic as that of the recent past. 

The projected age distribution indicates an 
increase in a younger age group, under 24 
years old. 

In racial distribution, within the four counties 
the Negro race has its largest concentration 
in Los Angeles County. 

The largest minority is the Mexican- Amer- 
ican group. 

Many of the newcomers who will move to 
Southern California will have widely different 
social and cultural backgrounds and will 
require varied and extensive library services. 

III. Education: 

By 1980, 40 percent of the population will be 
in school and will be making greater demands 
on libraries. 

Approximately half of the students attending 
school in California are in the four-county 
Southern California area under study. 

IV. Economic Factors 

The Los Angeles area is the nation's sec- 
ond largest market with leadership in many 



diversified economic fields and with heavy 
demands on libraries for research materials. 

V. Transportation: 

There are more automobiles in Southern Cali- 
fornia than in any other comparable area in 
the world. Freeway expansion is an important 
factor in the development of library services; 
plans for future development of freeways are 
favorable for speedy transportation to li- 
braries throughout Southern California. 

VI. Personal Income: 

The projected personal income for Southern 
California will be higher than for the nation 
as a whole. Projections of personal income 
foresee a doubling in Southern California by 
1980. Promising economic conditions indicate 
ability to pay for superior services, including 
better libraries. 

VI i. Recorded Knowledge: 

More scientific knowledge has been printed 
since 1900 than had been recorded in all the 
centuries preceding that date. 

It is predicted that more material wi II be 
published in .the field of chemistry in the 
next seven years than has been published as 
a total up to now. 

VIII. Increased Rate of Publication: 

In the mid-nineteen fifties approximately 
10,000 book titles were published in this 
country; in 1964 there were 28,451 titles! 

IX. Cost of Books: 

The cost of books has increased. The increase 
has been more than 200 percent in the field 
of science and technology since 1947. 



PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 



Public libraries in Southern California are giving good 
service with limited resources. But, many of them fail to 
meet even minimum standards in: (1) total holdings, (2) 
volumes added annually, (3) number of books per capita, 
(4) number of periodicals, (5) per capita expenditures, 
(6) per capita circulation of books, (7) number of staff 
members,and (8)physical facilities. 



A few highlights about public libraries in the four coun- 
ties: 

• For a population of 9,000,000 people there are 
approximately 10,000,000 volumes -only slightly 
over one book per capita. 
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• Less than half of the libraries meet the ALA mini* 
mum standard of 250 periodical titles. 

• Per capita expenditures are low - the average is 
$2.71 per capita for the four-county area. 

• In personnel, the total for the four-county area 
is .9 percent of a librarian to each 2,500 people. 
In 45 percent of the libraries a professional staff 
member is serving between 5,000-10,000 people. 

• Eighteen percent of the buildings were built before 
1919. 

• Reference and reading aid transactions increased 
219 percent from the year 1960 to the year 1964. 

• Interlibrary loans increased 127 percent in number 
of volumes lent from the year 1960 to the year 
1964. 

• Registered borrowers increased 165 percent from 
the year 1940 to the year 1964. 

The libraries have been evaluated according to two 
sets of standards; (1) the standards of the American 



Library Association and (2) the standards in this report 
which are recommended for California. The ALA Stand- 
ards are'almost ten years old and are unrealistically low 
in view of changes which have taken place in the ten- 
year interval. Yet, while a number of libraries meet these 
standards, a sizeable number of libraries still do not 
meet them. 

New levels and standards of service have been 
prepared for this report. They reflect the changes and 
progress which are the result of advances in science, 
education, business, technology, and world affairs. These 
changes are placing heavy demands on libraries. The new 
standards also reflect the increasing costs in library 
materials and services. The libraries in this study were 
measured by the new standards and although several met 
standards for community libraries, few met standards for 
area libraries and only one library in Southern California 
can qualify as a research library. 

Conclusion: Library use has increased greatly, but 
Southern California libraries, on the whole, are unable 
to supply the needs of users. 
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OTHER TYPES OF LIBRARIES IN THE LOS ANGELES AREA 



Conclusions 



There is a seeming plethora of university, college, 
junior college and high school libraries in the Los An- 
geles area, yet they are unable to serve the needs of the 
burgeoning numbers of students. The majority of the 
libraries fall below national standards. Only a few have 
budgets or collections which meet standards. Pressures 
on the libraries include; (1) mounting student enroll- 
ments; (2) increasing size of faculties to be served; (3) 
the phenomenal growth of research; (4) the creation of 
new departments and the introduction of new subject 
fields; (5) the increased volume of publishing; (6) the 
rising costs of books. 

Academic libraries, although they often give courtesy 
reference service within a library, generally are not open 
to the general public. Students from high school libraries, 
which are not usually open at night, and college students 
are placing heavy demands on public libraries. 

A large number of special libraries are located in 
Southern California. Many of them serve business or 
industrial organizations. They have, in many instances, 
unique and valuable collections, but these collections 
are not op^r. o the public, as a general rule, and they, 
like the school libraries, make heavy demands on public 
libraries. 



1. Libraries have not developed as fast as the popula- 
tion in Southern California nor have they kept pace 
with the progress of other community services. 

2. The growth of knowledge, the rapidly multiplying 
population, the improved educational level of the 
people with their concomitant demands on libraries 
make it virtually impossible for an independent 
local library to meet the needs of its people. 

3. A cooperative library system can provide greater 
breadth and depth of collections and better serv- 
ices for users of the various libraries. 

4. There are two types of library systems: (a) a sys- 
tem for library users, (b) a system for libraries. 



1. Differences in political jurisdictions are resolved 
within one uniform library system, with libraries 
serving patrons from outside their municipal or 
county boundaries as members of the system. Non- 
residency and poor local collections are no longer 
limitations. 



Advantages of Regional Cooperative Library Systems 
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2. Students, research workers, and the general 
public have access to strong reference, research, 
and specialized collections. 

3. Needless duplication of books, films and library 
materials is avoided. 

4. Book selection, cataloging and processing con be 
done more economically in a central location and 



the time of local librarians con be used for other 
important library work. 

5. Special personnel such as subject specialists, 
children's librarians, and public relations staff 
may be pooled within the system and available to 
oil member libraries. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



I. It is recommended that the public libraries in the 
counties of Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, and 
San Bernardino form o cooperative library system 
under the California Public Library Development 
Act. 

It is unlikely that any plan for a system of 
libraries will be ideal or universally ac- 
ceptable, but better services con be provided 
through cooperative effort. 

II. It is recommended that cooperative relationships 
be arranged, also, with university, college, pub- 
lic school and special libraries. 

III. It is recommended that the plan which has been 
outlined for a coordinated program of library serv- 
ice for Southern California be adopted. 

IV. It is recommended thot the areas and levels of 
library service in this plan be adopted. 

Three levels of service are recommended: 
(1) Community Library Service; (2) Area Li- 
brary Service; (3) Research Library Service. 
Central to the plan is the principle of high 
level library resources and services to every 
resident of the area, within one-half hour of 
travel time. 

V. It is proposed that the standards which ore recom- 
mended be put into effect os soon os possible. 
The four aspects covered by the standards in- 
clude: (1) Materials, (2) Staff, (3) Physical Facil- 
ities, and (4) Financial Support. The matter of 
finances and a community's willingness to sup- 
port superior library service is stressed, for with- 
out this support the other standards cannot be 
attained. 

VI. It is recommended that the four-county area in 
Southern California develop 12 Area Libraries. 
A library has been designated in each region, to 
serve as the Area Library for the region. This 



has been done with the full realization that some 
of the libraries listed may not be interested in 
joining the system. Participation will be on a 
voluntary basis. 

VII. It is recommended that o Bibliographical Center 
be established in Southern California, and that 
it be located in an existing library which has 
strong bibliographical resources. 

VIII. It is recommended that subject specialists be 
employed in Area and Research Libraries. 

IX. It is recommended that money be appropriated for 
o study of the use of data processing equipment 
and of new technology in future library operations; 
it is also recommended that libraries become 
involved in studies and research activities which 
may lead to improved services. 

X. It is recommended that per capita and establish- 
ment grants be requested for setting up each Area 
Library. 

XI. It is suggested that there ore six fundomentol 
requirements for a successful cooperative library 
system. These are listed below and it is recom- 
mended that they be the basis of a program for 
the system framework: 

1. An organizational structure which will take 
into account library service at both regional 
and state levels. This will include: 

(a) An administrative body. This should be 
composed of at least one representative 
from each participating library and should 
plan the program, set standards, establish 
policies, and provide for the organization, 
administration, and continuing work of the 
cooperating group. 

(b) A permanent staff to administer and coor- 
dinate the program. The system staff will 
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assist libraries in the establishment of 
services and with the continuing work of 
the system. Their recommendations will be 
of on advisory nature; decisions affecting 
member libraries will be made by the li- 
braries themselves. 

2. Financioi resources to execute the program. 
If library services ore improved and extended, 
financial resources must be provided. The 
source of revenue in the majority of public 
libraries is the property tax and this has many 
limitations. Support may be available from 
state and federal aid. It is suggested that the 
possibilities of other sources of income for 
libraries be investigated. 

3. Enriched library resources, it is recommended 
that library resources be enriched as soon as 
possible, after the system-organizational struc- 
ture has been established. Extensive collec- 
tions will be needed and should include 
books, audio-visual materials, and both 
current and back files of periodicals. 

4. Reciprocal loan privileges. The single great- 
est benefit which may result from library co- 
operation is the extension of loan privileges; 
this will give the resident of any community 
access to the col lections of all of the libraries 
in his region. 

5. A quick communications network. This will 
enable library users to locate and obtain li- 
brary materials quickly and will expedite inter- 
library loan requests. 

6. A rapid delivery service^ Library materials 
after they have bqen located in a system, can 
be delivered immediately to the user, if a rapid 
delivery service is available. 

XII. After the system has been established, it is 

recommended that the following services be 

provided: 

First Priority Services 

A universal borrower's cord which will be 
honored by any member library of the system. 

Inlerlibrary loans will make possible the shar- 
ing of books which many libraries cannot own. 

Photocopying service will provide an inex- 
pensivemethod for reproducingflournal articles 
and portions of books. 



A centralized and coordinated acquisitions 
progrom should ensure better discounts; a 
coordinated plan fOr purchasing should avoid 
unnecessary duplication of expensive but 
seldom-used moterials. 

A centralized cataloginganr.processing center 
should reduce unit costs as compared to in- 
dividual library operations. 

Various union lists should be helpful in an- 
swering reference questions arid in making 
inter library loans. 

The preparation of bibliographic lists will be 
of special value to scholars and research 
workers. 

Literature searches will be of assistance in 
locating materials and gaining access to them. 

In-servi?e training programs will provide con- 
tinuing education for library staff members. 

The addition of new electronic and mechanical 
equipment will increase efficiency and free 
staff members for other work. 

Second Priority Services 

The exchange of duplicate books will transfer 
books from a library where they are no longer 
needed to another library where they will serve 
a useful purpose. 

Assistance to libraries in systematic with- 
drawal of books con be a function of system 
consultants to those libraries which do not 
have a systematic plan for withdrawing and 
discarding books. 

Plans for Storage Facilities may be of value 
for little-used materials; compact storage in 
individual libraries is recommended in prefer- 
ence to a central storage center. 

A review room displaying scientific, technical, 
and other expensive or special interest books 
will assist librarians in decisions as to 
whether or not to buy certain books. 

Rotating collections of certain types of books 
will enable libraries to have access to books 
which they might not be able to buy. 
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FINANCE 



The library has been described against a background 
of population trends, educational developments and 
community needs. But the chief factor which deter- 
mines the rise, or fall, or stagnation of a library 
i s money. 



2. The failure of local officials to take a 
more comprehensive view of local financing 
in order to develop a more diversified system 
of revenue. 



A look at budgets indicates an appreciable increase 
in library income within the last 25 years. Port of 
this increase has been due to the shrinking purchoaing 
power of the dollar, part to the competition for per* 
sonnel and the need for higher salaries, part to ex- 
panded local programs. Most communities are hampered 
by the inefficient and out-dated property tax. In light 
of what has been done in other states, it seems not 
unreasonable to expect that eventually the total amount 
appropriated by California for public libraries from 
State funds should reach at least 30 percent of the 
total expended in the State for local library service. 
Prospects are favorable for greatly increased federal 
funds for libraries. 



3. Exemptions from real property taxation. 

4. General tax-payer resistance to increased 



taxes. 



Financing Limitations, 

Limiting factors of the local tax system are: 
1. Heavy reliance on the property tax. 



An increase of up to 50 percent in library 
facilities ond services within 25 years may seem 
impossible in the light of present library budgets. 

But the population increase will generate at least 
comparable if not better increases in national in- 

come. Philip Hauser predicts that we can afford 
to pay for the indicated expansion by the fact that 
the increase in the national income of the United 
States which may be anticipated by 1975 even 
under conservative assumptions will 
national income of any nation on the 

except the United States itseIf.T The 
task should be examined against the 
importance of literacy and the place of the library 
in modern life and of the great productivity and 

purchasing power of the American people which 
demonstrate that we can afford to take over- the task 
and go forward with the program. 



exceed the 
earth today, 
size of the 
fundamental 



SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CAN AFFORD HIGH LEVEL LIBRARY SERVICES* 



of 



The present and predicted economic growth 
the Los Angeles metropolitan area and of the 
State of California indicates capacity to meet 

costs of public services. Projections of personal 
foresee a doubling of this item, by 1980, 



income 



in Southern California. But libraries cannot wait 
until 1980 to begin. Early requests should be made 
for establishment and per capita grants for the pur- 
pose of setting up each Area Library, for employing 
staff, purchasing equipment and beginning operations. 



tPhilip M. Ha«».r, "Community D.v.lopm.nt, and The!r Effact on Library Planning." Th. Library Quartarly XXVII. (Octobar 1957). p. 256 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF THIS REPORT 



The recommendations of this report may be put 

into effect in the following way: 

(a) It should be read, changed or modified 

if necessary, and accepted in principle by 
each librarian, his governing board, and the 
government authority which is over the library. 

(b) The committee which has sponsored this 

study, or a newly constituted committee, 

should consult the State Librarian as to 
the acceptability of the plan. (It is sug- 

gested that the present chairman serve as a 
convener for the first organizational meeting.) 



(c) The committee should formulate a program 

for putting the plan into action, and 

deciding on priorities for the first projects. 

(d) The committee should establish a Joint 

Exercise of Powers agreement and submit 
it to the governing body of the city or county 
for approval. 

(e) The plan should be put into action, and, at 
the end of a year, it should be reviewed, 
evaluated, and continued or changed, as the 
case may be. 








CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this study is to assess the present 
state of public library service in a four-county metro- 
politan area os on aid to developing a plan for a regional 
system of improved library services through cooperative 
effort. The survey includes the public libraries and other 
types of libraries, to a limited extent, in Los Angeles, 
Orange, Riverside and San Bernardino Counties. These 
four counties are a geographical entity which includes 
the greater Los Angeles metropolitan area and they form 
a logical group for a metropolitan system of libraries. 
However, the system could be either larger or smaller 
than the four-county area, as dictated by expediency. 
In general, the study has been concerned not with politi- 
cal but with operational issues of libraries. 



General Objectives of the Study 

To explore the feasibility of establishing a coopera- 
tive library system or systems under the Public 
Library Development Act, which would include the 
public libraries and other libraries of Los Angeles, 
Orange, Riverside, and San Bernardino Counties. 

To recommend the organization, and services which 
would make modern library resources fully avail- 
able to all the citizens of the area. 

To supply data about the present situation, with 
documentation about major needs, to be used as a 
basis for continued plannirtg and improvements of 
library services through cooperative effort in the 
period ahead. 

To identify geographic areas which might reasonably 
affiliate in a plan for coordination of library re- 
sources among all types of libraries. 

To relate a regional cooperative program in the area 
to state-wide plans for California. 

To assess the cost of operation for a proposed 
regional system. 

To secure maximum use of public money by avoiding 
unnecessary duplication of effort, facilities, 
materials, and service. 



To determine equitable compensation for any library 
giving services to persons not living within the 
tax district. 

To establish priorities among the proposed services 
in relation to the urgency of need for them. 

To indicate how the services should be established 
and how they would operate. 

To investigate and evaluate the practical use of 
automated information retrieval systems in a li- 
brary system. 

Methods of Surveying the Library Resources and Services 

of the Four Counties 

1. There was a survey of the literature in the field in 
book, pamphlet, journal and report form. Especially 
valuable were the reports of the California State 
Library, and those of the U. S. Office of Education, 
the California State Department of Education, the 
U. S. government census reports, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Los Angeles, the releases of city plan- 
ning offices in 60 Southern California cities, raports 
of other library surveys in other states, especially 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

2. Questionnaires were sent to the public libraries in 
the four counties being surveyed. The first of these 
was a preliminary type, designed to involve the 
staffs of the libraries, so that the librarians might 
identify their problems and suggest possible solu- 
tions. A second questionnaire, intended for the 
librarian, was sent for the purpose of obtaining other- 
wise unavailable information about the library, its 
staff, and its services. A supplementary question- 
naire was sent later, on centralized acquisitions, 
cataloging and processing. 

3. Checklists were sent to the libraries to be checked 
against their holdings of selected reference books, 
books in selected subject areas, and a list of peri- 
odical titles. This served as a “spot check” for 
depth of collections. The list of periodicals, being a 
long and, in some cases, specialized selection, was 
sent only to the largest libraries, in cities of over 
50,000 population. Several of the checklists focused 
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on topics of current or perennial interest; others were 
the notable books of the post year. These lost titles 
were checked not only against each library’s holdings 
but also against the shelves to see whether or not 
there were copies in the library. The subject lists 
were based on lists used for similar purposes in New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania and also on a 
reference list selected by the Reference Service 
Division of the American Library Association. The 
lists were revised by subject specialists in the 
libraries of Los Angeles City and County, and the 
libraries of Santo Monica, South Pasadena, and 
Riverside. 

4. Personal interviews were held with librarians in 
each of the public libraries. 

5. Information and assistance were sought from special- 
ists in data processing, in communications, including 
telephone company engineers, and with persons in 
the fields of trucking and transportation. 
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A meeting of 17 persons, representing various in- 
stitutions and organizations, was held in December 
1964.% The purpose was to explain the project and to 
seek advice in executing it. Included were repre- 
sentatives of the city and county Superintendent 
of Schools Offices, the Parent-Teacher Association, 
the League of California Cities, the Librarian of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, the League 
of Women Voters, the Administrative Committee of 
the group of librarians in the Survey group, and the 
head of California Citizens for Better* Libraries. 




Meetings of the Administrative Committee of the 
Library Survey Group in the four counties, were con- 
vened in February, March, and April for the purpose 
of presenting progress reports of the findings of the 
study. A meeting of representatives of the 20 librar- 
ies participating in the survey was convened on 
May 14; at this time the tentative conclusions of the 



report were summarized. 
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CHAPTER II 

BACKGROUND FOR PLANNING: 
Socio-Economic Factors 



A background knowledge of various socio-economic 
facts is needed in planning any program of service to 
libraries. The four-county metropolitan area in Southern 
Californio is a giant sprawling metropolis where rapid 
and continuous growth creates o variety of economic, 
social and fiscal problems. Among these is the lack of 
adequate libraries and library services for the mush- 
rooming population. The population of California passed 
the seven million mark in 1940, the ten million mark in 
1950, the 15 million mark in 1960 and by 1980 it is 
estimated that the population will be over 28 million. 

If Southern Californio Were A State 

In a recent Security First National Bonk publication 
the statement was made that if Southern California were o 
separate state of the union, it would outrank the other 50 
in population except for California as presently constituted 
and New York. In terms of numerical population increase 
between April 1, 1960 and July, 1964, Southern California 
outranks all states except, of course, California itself. 

Exploding Population 

The Malthusian Theory of population growth in geometric 
rather than .arithmetic patterns seems to be borne out in 
the rapidly increasing number of persons living today. 



Population Growth in Southern Californio 

According to the 1960 Census report, the population 
growth in the greater Los Angeles area has eclipsed 
that of every metropole in the nation; in recent years 
the growth has been at the rate of 1,000 persons a day. 
In 1963 approximately 60 percent of the State’s popula- 
tion lived in the ten southern counties. One of these, 
Los Angeles, is the most populous county in the United 
States. 

In the four counties of Los Angeles, Orange, 
Riverside, and San Bernardino the increase has been 
phenomenal. Since 1950 the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
area shows the largest numerical increase in the nation. 
The fastest growing county in the state with the largest 
percentage increase in the four-county area, from 
1950-1960, was Orange County, with an increase of 
over 99.S percent. Riverside was next with 80 percent, 
San Bernardino was third with 78 percent and Los 
Angeles was fourth with 45.5 percent. The four-county 
area comprises 48.2 percent of the entire population 
of the State. 

The increase has continued from 1960 to date. The 
1964 figures show Orange County as still leading with 
over 45 percent increase. 



Table 1 - POPULATION OF FOUR CALIFORNIA COUNTIES, CENSUS OF 1940-60 











Chonoe. 


1950-60 


County 


April 1, 1940 


April 1, 1950 


April 1, 1960 


Number 


Percent 


Los Angeles 


2,785,643 


4,151,687 


6,038,771 


1,887,084 


45.5 


Oronge 


130,760 


216,224 


703,925 


487,701 


225.6 


Riverside 


105,524 


170,046 


306,191 


136,145 


80.1 


Son Bernordino 


161,108 


281,642 


503,591 


221,949 


78.8 



Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
Department of Finance — (California) 
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Table 2 > ESTIMATED POPULATION INCREASE, FOUR CALIFORNIA COUNTIES 

1960-1964 





1960 

Census 


Estimate 
Jon. 1, 1964 


Numerical 

Increase 


Percent 

Increase 


Los Angeles 


6,042,431 


6,657,000 


614,569 


10.2 


Orange 


703,925 


1,025,000 


321,075 


45.6 


Riverside 


306,191 


377,000 


70,809 


23.1 


San Bernardino 


503,591 


610,000 


106,409 


21.1 


Total 4»County Area 


7,556,138 


8,669,060 


1,112,862 


14.7 


State of California 


15,717,204 


17,975,000 


2,257,796 


14.4 


4*County Area os % of State 


48.1 


48.2 


49.2 





Sources: 1960 Census of Population, U. S. Department of Commerce; Research Dept., Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
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Table 3 - 


PROJECTED POPULATION INCREASES. FOUR CALIFORNIA COUNTlESt 






10-.Yeor Increase 


20-Yeor Increase 




(1970 Over 


1960) 


(1980 Over 1960) 


County 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Los Angelos 


1,499,000 


25.0 


3,022,000 


+50.3 


Oronge 


746,200 


109.1 


1,436,200 


+210.0 


L. A. - LONG BEACH 


2,245,200 


33.6 


4,458,200 


+66.7 


METROPOLITAN AREA 










Riverside 


187,300 


61.9 


422,300 


+139.5 


Son Bernardino 


219,000 


43.7 


539,000 


+107.6 



PROJECTED POPULATION 

The projected population growth for the four counties 
is os dramatic os that of the recent post. It is predicted 
that Los Angeles County will experience the largest 
numerical growth in the next 15 years. Orange, Son 
Bernardino, and Riverside ore expected to follow in that 
order, although Orange County will hove the highest 
relative rote of population growth between 1960 and 
1980, with 0 predicted increase of over 210 percent. The 
population is expected to more than double in Riverside 
and San Bernardino Counties. 

Los Angeles County has already reached one half of 
its ultimate growth potential; by 1980 it will have 
reached 87.4 percent of its total potential. 

Orange County will experience considerable growth. 
Subsequent to 1980 the large geographical areas of 
Riverside - San Bernardino Counties will grow rapidly; 
the population saturation point will be reached, accord- 
ing to forecasts, by the year 2020.tt 

AGE DISTRIBUTION 

The projected age distribution for Southern California 
for 1970 and 1980 indicates an increase in a younger 
qge group, with a large increase in the number of school- 
age children from kindergarten to high school. The two 
age groups which represent the main source of demand 
for higher education — 15-19 and 20-24 — will increase 
more rapidly than any other population groups in the 



next 20 years. The 25-64 age group will decrease 
and the proportion of those above 65 years of age will 
not grow proportionately, although it should be noted 
that more elderly people retire to Southern California 
than to other parts of the State. It is predicted that a 
million and a half persons, over 65 years of age, will 
live in Southern California in 1980.' '' 

RACIAL DISTRIBUTION 

The distribution of race shows greater contrast. In 
Los Angeles there are mere than 461,000 Negroes, 
whereas there are only approximately 3,000 in Orange 
County, 12,000 in Riverside and 17,000 in San Bernar- 
dino. There are almost 500,000 Negroes in the four 
counties. The number of other races in each county is 
smaller than the Negro race, except in Orange County 
where the Negro is the smallest racial group. (Appendix 
II, Table III) 

In addition to the distribution of white and Negro 
races, a study has been made of several minority groups. 
The largest minority group is the Mexican-American, 
with more than 700,0(X) people; there are more than 
80,000 Japanese and smaller numbers of Chinese, Indians 
and Filipinos. At the time of the 1960 census, there 
were over 600,000 foreign born in the four-county area. 
The mother tongue of more than 145,000 of them was 
Spanish. German, Italian, Yiddish, Russian, French, 
Dutch and many other languages are represented In the 
list of 26 nationalities reported in the 1960 census. 
(Appendix II, Table IV) 



tSoUree: Southern California Research Council 

ttSoure*: Population Sub-Committoo, Research Dept., L. A. Chomber of Commeree (July 1963) 
tttSourees; State Department of Finance, Southern California Research Council 
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POPULATION INCREASE 
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Figure 4 



POPULATION INCREASE 
1910 PROJEaED TO 1980 

ORANGE COUNTY 



POPULATION INCREASE 

1910 PROJECTED T0 1980 
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EDUCATION 

Educational costs will increase by 1980, for by this 
dote 40 percent of the population will be in school as 
against 34 percent in 1960; the increase is predicted to be 
15to22 percent, with no consideration of inflation. Dollar 
costs will increase more rapidly than enrollment. During 
the 20-yeor period from 1960 to 1980, enrollment will in- 
creose 2.15 times, costs 2.40 times. Additionol foculty 
will be needed to handle increased enrol Iments.t Better 
libraries will be needed ond demonded by students. 

Educational attainment has been above the notional 
average in Californio. In the percent of population 
25 years of age and older with at least four years 
of college, the state is fifth in rank in the nation. 
The Los Angeles-Orange County area ranked first in 
1963 among the nation’s largest metropolitan areas in 
percentage of residents with at least a high school edu- 
cation, and in ratio of persons who hod attended college. 

In the four-county area the median school years com- 
pleted for all of the counties was almost 12 years and 
in two counties over 12. The number of people with at 
least four years of high school was around 50 percent 
for Riverside and San Bernardino; it was 53.1 and 57.7 
percent, respectively for Los Angeles and Orange Coun- 
ties. Orange County leads with the highest percent, 10.6 
percent, of persons who have at least four years of col- 
lege. Los Angeles has 9.8 percent with ot least four 
years of college; Riverside has 8.7 and San Bernardino 
7.3 percent. (Appendix II, Table V) Over 14 percent of 
employed persons were classified as professional or 
technical workers in Los Angeles and Orange Counties 
and over 12 percent were so classified in Riverside and 
San Bernardino Counties. 

SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 

Approximately half of the students attending school 
in California are in the four-county metropolitan area. 
The graded enrollment, kindergarten through grade 
14, has a range from 46 percent to 56.7 percent as a 
percent of the total enrollment in the state. In the insti- 
tutions of higher learning, the four counties make up 
57.6 percent of the total enrollment in the state. (Appen- 
dix li. Table VI) Total enrollment and public school 
facilities in the four counties are shown in Appendix II, 
Table VIL 

ECONOMIC GROWTH 

Ranking FIRST in the nation in the growth of manu- 
facturing, retail sales, construction and population, this 
area also leads the nation in aerospace and missile 



production, electronics employment, furniture manu- 
facturing, manufacturing of canned and cured seafood, 
motion picture production, nonferrous foundry manu- 
facturing, plumbing and non-electric heating manufac- 
turing, the manufacture of pottery and related products, 
structural clay products, value of dairy products, motor 
vehicle registration, gasoline service stations sales, 
savings and loan association assets and many other 
economic aspects. In almost any category, the metro- 
politan area of Los Angeles is either the leader or a 
potential leader. Few areas can boast of leadership in 
as many diversified economic fields. What is more re- 
markable, is that the area is still growing and adding to 
its amazing record. The implications for libraries are 
evident: (1) Business and industry will need more and 
more research assistance from libraries as they move 
into the future (2) the prosperity which will accompany 
the development should support better libraries. 

TRADE 

Retail sales in 1963 indicated that the four-county 
area accounted for approximately half of the sales in the 
whole state. The total in the various categories for the 
four counties was 49.3 percent of that of the entire state 
of California. The figure was over 50 percent in general 
merchandise, apparel, furniture and household appliances, 
automotive and drugs. (Appendix II, Table IX) All of this 
implies that the four-county area is in a better position 
to support libraries than any other part of California. 

EMPLOYMENT 

The employment market appears to be favorable. The 
percent unemployed in 1963 in Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties was down to 5.7 percent and in San Bernardino 
and Riverside Counties it was six percent. (Appendix II, 
Table X) The outlook for libraries is favorable In that citi- 
zens will be gainfully employed, interested in self and 
civic improvement, and better able to support libraries. 

TRANSPORTATION 

"Southern California, the land of people on wheels!” 
Automobile ownership is higher on a per capita basis 
than any other comparable area in the world. The freeway 
system permits this high usage of cars. Here is a metrop- 
olis whose shape has been dictated by the automobile and 
whose problem is learning how to live with movement. 

The four-county area accounts for over 48 percent of 
the total vehicle registration in California and for over 
50 percent of the passenger car registrations. (Appendix 
II, Table XI) 



tSourea: Southern Califarnia Research Cauneil 
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FREEWAYS 



To prepare for future needs, the 1959 state legislature 
created a freeway expansion program to meet 1980 needs. 
The plan foresees 12,500 miles of freeway withirv the 
state by 1980; this will help take care of the 18,000,000 
motor vehicles which will be driven by the expected 
population of over 28 million people. The State Division 
of Highways has the following estimates for freeways 
for the four-county area: 



Table 4 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FREEWAY MILEAGE 



County 


1964 


1980 


Percent 

Change 


Los Angelos 


297.9 


1,064. 


257.2 


Orange 


83.0 




198.8 


Riverside 


195.6 


567. 


189.9 


•San Bernardino 


305.6 


995. 


225.6 



“Freeway close" has become a big factor in the 
establishment of residential and business communities 
and it will be an important fact in plans for a library 
system. In a release from the State Division of High- 
ways, plans are given for a network which by 1980 will 
include more than 1,500 miles in the four-county area. 
The freeway system which even now provides rapid and 
easy access to almost every library in the greater Los 
Angeles area, will soon enable almost every citizen in 
the area to get to a large library within 20 to 30 minutes 
driving time (provided he has access to the library). 

PERSONAL INCOME IN 1980 

Projections of personal income for Southern Cal- 
ifornia, a 14-county area, foresee a doubling by 1980. 
If this should become a reality. Southern Californians 
will command annual personal incomes exceeding 80 
billion dollars. Personal income per capita will have 
risen from the 1963 level of S2,930 to $4,532. 

The net »etective buying income per capita and per 
household sr.ows that the four-county area is higher then 
the State of California; the per capita for California, in 
1963, was $2,535 and for the four-county area it was 
$2,679; and the four-county area as a percent of the 
state was 50.9 percent. More than 54 percent of families 
earning $25,000 and over live in the four-county area. 
(Appendix II, Table XII) An interesting study has been 
made of family expenditures and income in 179 families 
in the Los Angeles areo. The amount spent for reading 
is di scouragingly small. (Appendix II, Table XIII) 



The average tax rate per $100 of assessed value for 
property owners, 1962-63, in the four counties was for 
Los Angbles $7.68, Orange $7.87, Riverside $7.32 and 
San Bernardino $8.08. (Appendix II, Tables XIV, XV) 
The Consumer Price Index increased in Los Angeles 
from 48.4 percent in 1939 to 108.2 percent in 1963. 
(Appendix II, Table XVI) All of these factors Indicate 
a healthy economic growth prospect and a personal in- 
come which will probably be highei than that in the 
country as a whole. 

SPATIAL PATTERNS 

The spatial patterns of present physical residential 
regions in Southern California may be modified. Retail 
trade has followed the customer who has gone to the 
suburbs. Shopping areas, formerly concentrated In the 
downtown business district, are now in suburbia. The 
outlying suburban areas have grown rapidly while inner 
areas have decayed and become obsolescent. While the 
latter are being renovated and renewed, obsolescence 
may, in turn, occur in the outlying peripheral areas. 
Sociologists predict that the community of the future will 
depend less on its origin and location in respect to the 
center and older section of the city and more on the will 
of organized population groups as manifested in their 
planning and development activities. 

It has been noted that young married couples tend to 
live towards the center of the city. As children come 
they move to suburban areas where their offspring can 
have larger homes and more space. It is predicted that 
after the children have left home, the parents will move 
back to the inner city. Library plans should take into 
account the changing physical structures of cities as 
well as the way in which the area is used by its in- 
habitants. It seems reasonable to assume that plans 
must be made for a more heterogeneous metropolitan 
population in the future and for more dependence on 
metropolitan libraries by non-resident populations. 

Various Types of Population Areas 

In the Los Angeles metropolitan region, there are 
many different types of populated areas. There are the 
incorporated cities, varying in size from approximately 
300 to over 2,000,000 in population and from a few 
square miles to the 463 square miles of the City of Los 
Angeles. There are thousands of people living in the 
unincorporated communities near large cities. There 
are also several sections in Los Angeles which retain 
their former names such as Hollywood and Eagle Rock. 

The vital need is for framework in government big 
enough to embrace the whole region and for a cybernetic 
system of communications and control which is in line 
with up-to-date developments in science and technology. 
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LIBRARY PLANS 

Any library plan for this region should be simple in 
form, opplicoble. in administrative framework, productive 
of more efficient services, and as economical os the 
present cost of operating sepOrotely. Library services in 
Southern California must be expanded to meet on enor- 
mous population increase. The library planner must take 
into account these facts: (1) different age levels will 
hove to be served; (2) the trend toward increasing en- 
rollment in secondary and higher education will inevit- 
ably affect reading habits; (3) due to changes in eth- 
nicity and race the library may become a significant agent 
in assisting minority groups make basic transitions in 
their way of life and (4) library plans should anticipate 
changing neighborhoods within the metropolitan co.mplex 
with possible drastic accommodations to meet the 
changes. 

CONDITIONS TO BE FACED 

High school and college students, businessmen, 
scientists and research workers are engaged daily in 
research. Many obstacles delay and frustrate them in 
their work. Three of these are: (1) the exploding popula- 
tion (2) the expanding growth of information (3) the lack 
of access to recorded knowledge. 

Enormous Growth of Knowledge 

Recorded knowledge is growing at an unbelievable 
rate. More scientific information has been printed in the 
period since 1900 than had been recorded, as a total, in 
the centuries preceding this date. In the field of chemis- 
try, the literature is doubling every seven years; in the 
next seven years it is predicted that more material will 
be published in this field than in all the years that have 
gone before. Over 3,000 abstract journals attempt to 
condense and bring about some bibliographical control 
over specialized materials and more than 75,000 scien- 
tific and technical journals are being published in 
65 different languages. Mastery of any subject field is 
virtually impossible while inadequate documentation and 
dissemination make literature searching slow and costly. 

Research Needs 

i Emphasis on education and the increasing number of 
I persons enrolled in educational institutions is bringing 

I pressure on the libraries of these institutions and on all 

H libraries in the geographical area. Research in science 

w and industry, in government, in the professions and in 

I research organizations has developed at a very ac- 

I ceierated pace. To support and implement reading, 

I learning, study and research wherever needed is one of 



the primary responsibilities of libraries. In Southern 
California the challenge has almost reached crisis 
proportions. 

There are many levels of library use, ranging from 
the elementary school to graduate education and from 
simple recreational reading to adult education classes 
and to highly specialized technical and research litera- 
ture. Public libraries, in particular, are asked to supply 
a wide range of materials which must cover every area 
of human knowledge. 

A great deal of scientific work is being done in 
Southern California and the implication is clear that the 
universities and colleges and libraries of every type 
will have to expand existing programs of scientific study, 
as well as add new ones;, to enrich the scientific en- 
vironment and to meet the growing demands in this field. 

INCREASED RATE OF PUBLICATION 



Within a seven-year period the volume of publication 
has increased more than 100 percent in the United States 
alone. The record is as follows: 



Yeor 


No. of Books 


Percent of Increase 


1958 


13,462 




1959 


14,876 


11 


1960 


15,012 


1 


1961 


18,060 


20.3 


1962 


21,904 


21 


1963 


25,784 


18 


1964 


28,451 


10 



The 28,451 titles published in 1964 marks a record high 
in publishing output. Categories showing the greatest in- 
creases are Language (up 64 percent over 1963), Sociology 
and Economics (up 32 percent), and Education (up 31 
percent). As pointed out in last year’s statistical analysis 
(Publishers’ Weekly, January 20, 1964), the continuing 
trend in language books is due primarily to new teaching 
techniques, such as programmed instruction, ond texts 
accompanied by supplementary educational materials 
(phonograph records, test booklets) as well as an ac- 
celerating production of advanced language readers. 

The rise in educational books, when viewed in con- 
junction with the increase in textbook production in all 
categories and at all levels, generally, represents the 
continuing effort to teach more effectively a burgeoning 
classroom population. Much the same can be said for the 
Sociology and Economics category, which increased 
32 percent over the prior year. 

Above average increases in the categories of Travel 
(21 percent). Music (19 percent), and Poetry and Drama 
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(19 percent) seem to indscate that publishers believe 
that increasing leisure in the affluent society will be 
devoted largely to cultural pursuits. 

On thf basis of two factors, rising prices and in- 
creased rate of publication, It is reasonable to assume 
that an annual increase in book funds will be necessary, 
especially in universities, to maintain a given level of 
acquisitions from the current volume of publishing. 



COST OF BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 

Since World War II, along with other segments of 
society, libraries have experienced inflation in all 
areas: Salaries, books and other library materials, 

supplies, binding and equipment. The extent of the in- 
crease in price of books and periodicals is shown in the 
following cost index of books from 1947-49 to 1963: 



Table 5 - COST INDEX 



Book* 



Pariodicoi* 



Year - 1947-49 1963 

Index — 100 182.4 



Year - 1947-49 
Index 100 



1963 

174.3 



The average annual increase has been six percent 
and in recent years it has been ten percent. The indw 
for fields such as science and technology Is over 200 

for 1964. 

The index of prices of .hardcover books, 1957 through 
1964 is shown in Table 6. 

The median price of the novels advertised in the 
1964 Fall Announcement of Publishers’ Weekly was 
$4.95. Biography averaged, $6.24 per volume. History* 
volumes averaged $7.85 in price, the latter an increase 
of 12 percent from the 1963 average. 

PROBLEMSCONFRONTING LIBRARIES 

Public libraries are inundated with large numbers of 
people, particularly students, whose demands cannot be 
filled satisfactorily. The growth of knowledge, the in- 
creased rate of publication, the inflated prices of books, 
and the shortage of professional library personnel create 
problems which must be overcome, if the libraries are 
to give good service and supply the demands of the 

users. 



Table 6 - INDEX OF PRICES OF HARDCOVER BOOKS 1957-59 THROUGH 1964 




Source: Publisher*' Weekly, January 18, 1965 
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CHAPTER III 

PUBLIC LIBRARY RESOURCES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 



Rising Importance of Libraries 

The importance of public libraries is emphasized by 
the fact that people have more leisure than they have 
ever had before. Libraries are used for serious purposes 
by businessmen, people pursuing avocations or learning 
new skills, students of high school and college age, 
school children in elementary grades and pre-school age, 
university students, scholars, scientists, research 
workers and general readers. And the United States is 
one of the most literate nations in the world. Less than 
four percent of the people in this country are unable to 
read. Expenditures for books, magazines and newspapers 
amount to almost four billion dollars, annually. The 
expenditure for books last year represented an increase 
of 11 percent over the preceding year. 

Poverty in the Midst of Plenty 

Despite these figures, an individual reader still has 
great difficulty in obtaining, quickly and easily, a copy 
of a book which he wants from a library within the 
geographical area in which he lives. And although some 
libraries have large collections of books, there are 
thousands of libraries which do not meet the minimum 
standards which have been set up by professional library 
groups. The typical small public library cannot, standing 
alone, provide any real range of library collections or 
services, due to limited support and restricted tax bases. 

In order to have not superior but even adequate library 
service, it is necessary to think in terms of larger units 
of service. It is rather generally recognized that a 
minimum of 200,000 population is required to maintain 
library service at a reasonable cost per capita. 

The reasoning behind the large uni t-of-serv ice concept 
is that a single budget can be used more effectively 
than several small budgets, as, for example, it can 
purchase more and better books at greater discounts 
than can be acquired by several small budgets, although 
the sum of the total may be the same. Another example 
of higher efficiency and greater economy is in the 
cooperation and consolidation of such activities as the 
cataloging and processing books. Instead of six libraries, 
with six sets of staff members, separately cataloging 



the same book titles, they may unite in one cooperative 
enterprise, thus getting the work done better and 
releasing some of the staff members for other work in 
the libraries. 

Cooperation and forms of consolidation do not mean 
that books are removed from smaller localities or that 
local autonomy is usurped. On the contrary, the result 
is the extension and sharing of library resources and 
the access, by individual libraries, to more extensive 
resources than they have within their own limited 
book stocks. 

EXTENSIVE RESOURCES ARE 
INADEQUATE FOR NEEDS OF PUBLIC 

The Los Angeles metropolitan area is rich in libraries 
and library resources. The Los Angeles Public Library 
is one of the finest in the nation. The libraries of the 
University of California at Los Angeles and of the 
University of Southern California provide rich sources 
for undergraduate as well as graduate study and research; 
the internationally known Henry E. Huntington and 
William Andrews Clark libraries are used by scholars 
from around the world. The Honnold Library of the 
associated colleges at Claremont, the University of 
California at Riverside, and several other state and 
private colleges serve thousands of students. Also 
important are the special libraries maintained by 
business, industry, government, and professional 
organizations, both public and private. There are 64 
institutions of higher education which have been 
included in this study and there are 60 public libraries, 
2,212 secondary and elementary schools, and 96 special 
or technical organizations whose libraries have 
been listed. 

The number is impressive and the resources are rich 
but the total resources and services are inadequate. 
They are available to only limited numbers of persons. 
Only the largest of the public libraries Kcve research 
collections and facilities. The majority are small com- 
munity libraries whose primary responsibility is to 
furnish informational materials to the community; often 
they do not have sufficient copies of popular titles. 










The university and college libraries are unable to meet 
the needs of their rising student enrollments and faculty 
research demands. Special libraries/ although often 
having holdings in depth in the subject fields which 
they cover, are not as a rule open to the general public. 
Serving as research collections for private businesses, 
cultural and scientific organizations, professional asso- 
ciations such as law, medicine, and engineering, and 
other independent organizations, they usually are 
supported by private funds. Public school libraries 
frequently are not able to supply curricular demands and 
are forced to rely on public libraries and universities 
for basic materials. 

The California State Library in Sacramento has a 
collection of over 664,852 books and bound periodicals 
and more than 1,780,942 government publications of 
books, pamphlets, periodicals and other library materials. 
The collection emphasizes materials for the use of 
members of the State Legislature, but it also serves as 
a source of interlibrary loan materials for public libraries 
throughout the State. 

Yet, financial limitations, incomplete subject 
coverage, inadequate space, insufficient personnel, 
limited services, increased demands, and geographic 
inaccessibility demonstrate that the libraries do not 
meet present needs and cannot possibly meet the demands 
of the future. However, their value could be magnified 
many times in a cooperative library research system. 
Within Los Angeles County, two large public libraries 
serve approximately two-thirds of the population: the 
Los Angeles (City) Public Library and the Los Angeles 
County Public Library. 

THE LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The Los Angeles Public Library is a leader in library 
progress not only in Southern California but in the State 
and in the nation. It provides service to residents of Los 
Angeles, to citizens of surrounding communities, and to 
visitors and borrowers from distant places. The library 
attempts to cover in depth all fields except specialized 
ones such as medicine and law which are covered by 
other major collections in the Los Angeles area. 

The Los Angeles (City) Public Library, as of July 
1964 had 3,081,823 volumes and over 6,000 periodical 
titles. The operating expenditures were $7,483,293. 
More than 14,000,000 books were borrowed from the 
library during the fiscal year 1963-64. The Rufus B. 
von KleinSmid Central Library at 630 West Fifth Street 
contains 11 subject departments and a central children’s 
room. The Municipal Reference Department is located in 
the Civic Center. Administrative, book ordering, and 
cataloging activities are carried out in the Central 



Library. The city is divided into seven regions for g 

branch library services. The regional branches have j| 

more extensive collections than the 54 community g 

branch libraries and they serve as administrative n 

headquarters for the community branches. I 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY | 

One of the most complex of library organizations is I 

that of the Los Angeles County Library. This is due g 

to the size, geographical area covered, and the admini- 
strative, governmental, and political framework. The Los 
Angeles County Library is the largest county library in 
America. It serves a population of 2,377,265 who live 
in a scattered area of more than 3,300 miles that includes 
41 of the county’s incorporated cities. If forecasts are 
accurate, the library will be serving a population of 
5,000,000 by the year 1980. 

Collections 

The book collection totals more than 2,252,804 I 

volumes; the library sends an average of 1,000 books, i 

each day, from the Central Headquarters to its branches. I 

In addition to books, the library subscribes to 750 I 

periodical titles; counting copies which ore supplied to I 

branches, the magazine and newspaper subscriptions I 

total almost 8,000 subscriptions. Each book and peri- | 

odical in the collection is available to every patron | 

of each branch. | 

Geographic Regions | 

In 1957 the library de-central ized its system by 
establishing eight geographic regions. Each region 
includes from ten to 15 branches each, with supervision 
and operation of the branches being the responsibility 
of the regional librarian. Overall supervision and policy 
determination remain at the Central Headquarters build- 
ing, 320 West Temple Street. This building is an 
I dministrative facility and is not open to the public. 

Book selection, processing of materials and other 
activities which can be executed more efficiently and 
economically at a single center are done at the head- 
quarters location. There are now eight regional libraries 
in the county library system, with buildings ranging in 
size from 20,000 to 25,000 square feet and with plans | 
for expansion to 40,000 square feet. Book collections 
are planned to reach 100,000 volumes. 

Book Catalog 

j 

The Los Angeles County Library has been a leader 
in the use of a printed book catalog which lists all 
library books in the system, under author, title and | 
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subjeet entries. Subject entries are annotated. At least 
one catalog set (50 volumes) is maintained in each 
branch library. Many libraries hove three sets. 

OTHER PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY 

There ore 29 municipal libraries in Los Angeles 
County other than the City of Los Angeles. In addition 
to the two largest public libraries in the four-county 
metropolitan area there ore three libraries which hove 
over 400,000 volumes, 13 medium-sized public libraries 
with collections of over 100,000 volumes. More than one 
half of the libraries, individually, hove less than 100,000 
volumes. One-third of them hove 50,000 or less volumes. 

RIVERSIDE CITY AND COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The Riverside Public Library has o complicated 
organizational structure. The county library contracts 
with the city library for services and it is affiliated with 
the libraries of Banning, Beaumont, Polo Verde Valley 
(Blythe), Coache 1 1 o. Corona, Elsinore, Hemet, Indio, 
Perris, San Jacinto, Welwood Murray Memorial Library 
(Palm Springs). It has 15 outlets and 15 bookmobi le stops. 

According to a statement issued by Albert Lake, 
Librarian of the Riverside Public Library, this library 
will adopt a major policy change in 1965. Beginning 
July 1, the Riverside County Free Library will be 
supported by a tax rate assessed on the unincorporated 
areas of the county and such cities which choose to 
participate. In the past the county library was financed 
fv’om the general fund and for this reason the per capita 
tax for the county library support was derived by dividing 



the total county population into the county library 
appropriation. Since by far the largest amount of this 
money was spent in giving service in the unincorporated 
areas, such per capita support figures did not give a true 
picture. With the city’s new building and its sizeable 
book collection it appears that it can well serve as an 
Area Library, as described elsewhere in this report. 

ORANGE COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The Orange County Library has 48 outlets, 18 
bookmobile stops and gives service to eight schools. 
Plans for development of additional branches will provide 
coverage for the entire county, except to the munici- 
palities which have their own libraries. With its access 
to the county’s electronic data processing, it seems that 
the library could serve as a cataloging and processing 
center for other libraries of the county. (This is offered 
as an alternative if this library does not wish to seek 
affiliation with the Centralized Processing Center which 
is recommended for the four counties.) 

Nine cities operate separate municipal library systems 
in Orange County. 

SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY LIBRARY 

This library serves the entire county except Ontario, 
Redlands, San Bernardino, and Upland. It gives limited 
service to Colton. It has 180 outlets, 54 bookmobile 
stops (38 community; 16 school). It is suggested that 
this library might serve as a cataloging and processing 
center for the cities and counties of Riverside and San 
Bernardino, if they do not wish to affiliate with the 
Centralized Center mentioned above. 
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For a total population of 9,204,055 for the four 
counties in 1964, the public libraries possessed 
10,960,095 volumes, only slightly more than one book 
per person, although the total volumes hod increased 
164 percent from 1940 to 1964. Book circulation totaled 
45,658,749, or five books per capita. Twenty-one per- 
cent of the libraries circulated from six to nine books per 
capita. It is interesting to note o decrease of 3.4 percent 
in circulation from 1940 to 1950, but an increase from 
1950 to 1960 of 75.7 and from 1960 to 1969 a 20.5 per- 
cent increase. (Appendix II, Tables XVII, XVIII, XXIII) 

Library income and expenditures were low. The total 
average per capita expenditures for 1964 were $2.71 per 
person, in the four-county area. Twenty-five percent of 
the libraries fell in the $3 to $4 group of per capita 
expenditures. The cities in Los Angeles County, as a 
total group, spent slightly over $3 per capita, in Orange 
County $3.46, in Riverside County $3.20, in San Ber- 
nardino County $2.52, and the county libraries $2.29 per 
capita. These figures should be interpreted in terms of 
standards for public libraries. 

The principal standards adopted by the American 
Library Association, in 1956, Public Library Service, 
a Guide to Evaluation With Minimum Standards were: 

There should be 100,000 volumes of currently useful 
printed material in a library system serving up to 100,000 
people. Annually there should be added 4,000 to 5,000 
titles, including 400 to 500 children’s titles and ap- 
proximately 250 new adult titles selected as of interest 
to young adults. One volume should be added annually 
for every five persons in a system serving up to 100,000 
persons, with a smaller annuel rate of acquisition in 
very large systems. Some 300 to 400 periodicals should 
be currently received with titles duplicated as needed 
and with approximately 50 percent retained in back files. 
There should be 250 films in a library system, with at 



least 25 added per year. Fifteen hundred long playing 
record albums (not including duplicates) should be held, 
with 300 new records purchased annually. At least one 
full-time staff member (exclusive of maintenance end 
binding personnel, but including pages) should be pro- 
vided for each 2,500 people in the service area, or one 
full-time staff member for each 15,000 volumes circulated. 
All libraries serving populations of 7,500 or more should 
have full-time professional personnel. 

New California Standards 

A second set of standards is used in this report. The 
ALA standards are almost ten years old and are un- 
realistic in terms of current needs and costs. The new 
standards which are presented are designed especially 
for California and are listed in Chapter VI, “A Plan 
and Recommendations for A System of Libraries for 
Southern California.” 



SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC LIBRARIES: 
STATISTICAL DATA 



Book Holdings 

The total volumes held in 1964, in the municipal 
libraries in Los Angeles County were 5,936,520; in 
Orange County 771,513; in Riverside County 710,929; 
in San Bernardino County 425,000. The county libraries 
have total book holdings, as follows: (1) Los Angeles 
County - 2,252,804; (2) Orange County - 340,068; (3) 
San Bernardino County - 523,261; the total for Riverside 
County was included in the Riverside City report. The 
total for the four-county area is 10,960,095. The percent 
increase in number of volumes from 1940 to 1950 was 
30.5 percent, from 1950 to I960 it was 54.4 percent, from 
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1960 to 1964 it was 26.4 percent and for the long spon 
from 1940 to 1964 it was 164.3 percent. It is evident 
that the increase over a 25-yeor period is sizeable and 
the size of buildings and of staffs should be increased 
to correspond with the increase in volumes and the 
number of persons served and the expanded services 
of libraries. 



Table 7 -NUMBER VOLUMES IN FOUR-COUNTY AREA 



1940 


1950 


1960 


1964 


Volumes: 4, 146,524 


5,409,897 8,623,074 


10,960,095 


1940-50 1950-60 


1960-64 


1940-64 


Percent of Increose; 


30.5 59.4 


26.4 


164.3 



Fifteen municipal and each of the county libraries 
meet the ALA minimum standard of 100,000 volumes. 
The volumes per capita range from .68 of a volume at 
Palo Verde Valley to four at San Marino end seven et 
Irwindele; the letter, Irvindele, however, has e population 
of only slightly over 1,000 people which makes the per 
capita of volumes larger in proportion end gives e slanted 
and distorted picture of the actual library resources. The 
average per capita book stock for the entire area is 
1.19 which is very low for this region. The new Cali- 
fornia Standards require a minimum of two books per 
capita for community libraries end 1.5 volumes per 
capita for cities having over 100,000 population. 



Total Book 



5,107,501 



1,111,581 




710,929 



948,261 




1 Titles Added 

Another standard for ensuring that current information 
i is being received in libraries is the number of titles 
acquired annually. The ALA Standard recommends 
4,000-5,000 titles; the standards in this report are 5,000 
titles for a community library serving 100,000 people 
and 10,000 titles for an Area Library. In this study the 
I numbers of titles added in the municipal libraries of each 
county were totaled and from these totals averages were 
derived as follows; In Los Angeles County the average 
was 5,030 titles; in Orange County the average was 
[ 6,688; in Riverside County the average was 3,128; in 
San Bernardino County the average was 5,346. The 
county libraries added, respectively; Los Angeles — 
8,471; Orange - 8,603; San Bernardino - 5,253, an 
: average of 7,442 for the three respective county li- 

braries. The average for the entire area was 5,565 titles. 

The averages are brought higher than they would be 
j! otherwise by the large number of acquisitions by a few 

I * libraries. For example, the City of Los Angeles added 
almost 17,000 titles; three cities - Anaheim, Buena 
Park and Inglewood — added almost 10,000 titles each 
and the two county iibreries of Los Angeles and Orange 
each added approximately 8,500 titles. 



Table 9 - AVERAGE NUMBER OF TITLES ADDED IN 
FOUR-COUNTY AREA, 1955, 1960, 1964 



Cities in 


1955 


1960 


1964 


Los Angeles County 


4,207 


4,267 


5,030 


Orange County 


978 


3,649 


6,688 


Riverside County 


1,649 


1,475 


3,128 


Son Bernardino County 


1,881 


2,674 


5, .346 



Table 10 - TITLES ADDED, 1964, FOUR-COUNTY AREA 







Percent of Total Libraries 


Up to 


499 


1.7 


500- 


599 


1.7 


1,000 


- 1,999 


6.7 


2,000 


- 2,999 


6.7 


3,000 


- 3,999 


11.7 


4,000 


- 4,999 


10.0 


5,000 


- 5,999 


6 7 


6,000 


- 6,999 


6.7 


7,000 


- 9,999 


15.0 


10,000 or more 


1.7 


No report 


31.7 



Children's Titles 

The number of children's titles added for the total city 
and county libraries in 1964 was an average of 5,936 for 
Los Angeles County, 8,875 for Orange County, 2,274 for 
Riverside County and 5,063 for San Bernardino County. 



Toble 11 - CHILDREN'S BOOKS ADDED, 


1964 


Cities in 


Total 


Average 


Los Angeles County 


64,988 


5,936 


Orange County 


43,319 


8,875 


Riverside County 


15,918 


2,274 


San Bernardino County 


6,873 


5,063 


3 County Libraries 


147,310 




Grand Totol 


278,408 





Total Titles 

In the total count of titles (this includes adult and 
children’s titles) 15 percent of the libraries added 
between 7,000-10,000 titles, 1964; 11 percent added 
between 3,000-4,000 titles. 

Fourteen of the municipal libraries added 5,000 or 
more titles each, and the three county libraries were 
each above the ALA standard of 4,000-5,000 titles added 
annually. Only one library, in the City of Los Angeles, 
meets the new area level standard of this report of 
10,000 currently added titles. Less than half of the 
libraries meet the community level standard for currently 
added titles. 



Periodical Subscriptions 

Measuring the current periodicals received, 38 of 
the libraries failed to meet the ALA standard of 
300-400 current subscriptions. Only two libraries meet 
the 1,000 figure for Area Libraries recommended in this 
report and only 17 of the 60 libraries meet the 250 figure 
recommended for Community Libraries. This serious 
deficiency indicates that many of the libraries cannot 
supply the up-to-date information which can often be 
found only in periodicals. The number ranged downward 
in the municipal libraries of Los Angeles County from 
on average of approximately 290 to 136 in Riverside 
County; the average number of newspapers received in 
the cities in Los Angeles County was 15, in Riverside 
County 11. 

The grand total of periodicals for all of the libraries 
was 90,607, an over-all average of 1,510; for newspapers 
the grand total was 939, an average of a little over 15. 
(Appendix II, Table XIX*XIXA) 

The largest group of libraries, 26.7 percent of them, 
fell into the group subscribing to 100-199 magazines end 
the next largest group, 23.3 percent into the group sub- 
scribing to between 200-299. Only one library, the City 
of Los Angeles, subscribes to over 2, 000 periodicals and 
only five libraries receive over 500 periodical titles. 
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Table 12 > MAGAZINES, 1964 




Table 13 - NEWSPAPERS, 1964 




Table 14 - MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS, 1964 



Number of Magazines 



Percent of Total Libraries 



Less than 25 
25 - 49 
50 - 99 
100 - 199 
200 - 299 
300 - 399 
400 - 499 
500 - 999 

1.000 - 1,999 

2.000 or more 
No report 



1.6 

6.7 

5.0 
26.7 
23.3 

10.0 
8.3 
6.7 
1.6 
1.6 
8.3 



It seems an effort is being made to preserve materials 
which are valuable for reference and historical purposes. 
A problem accompanies the advantage, however, and thot 
is one of storage. One answer is a storage center, or. In 
lieu of a center, a more efficient way to store materials 
in the library; the other is the use of microfilm or mini- 
cards or some other device which will minimize the mate- 
rials and reduce them to a size compatible with limited 
storage space. 



Number Volumes Withdrawn, 1964 



Percentage of Magazine Titles Retained in Back Files 
at Least Five Years 



On the whole, the libraries are keeping back files of 
magazines for five years or more. Two of the smallest 
libraries keep no back files and others retain almost all 
of the titles. For example, Pomona keeps 97 percent, 
Beverly Hills and Inglewood 95 percent. The average 
retained in Los Angeles County is 58 percent and the 
median is 55 percent; in Orange County the average is 
76 percent, the median 72 percent; in Riverside the 
average is 44 percent, the median 40 percent; in San 
Bernardino County the average is 66 percent, the median 
73 percent; the average in the county libraries is 51 
percent, the median 40 percent. The grand average for 
all of the libraries is 59 percent and the grand median 
is 60 percent. 



The number of volumes withdrawn in 1964 reveals 
interesting figures. The withdrawals for the cities in 
Los Angeles County, as compared to the total collection, 
was 258,799 volumes or 4.4 percent; in Orange County it 
was 27,054 volumes or 3.5 percent; in Riverside it was 
34,309 or 4.8 percent and in San Bernardino it was 
16,810 or 8.1 percent. The three county libraries of 
Los Angeles, Orange and San Bernardino have 126,148 
or four percent of withdrawals. Cities in Los Angeles 
County withdrew 51.2 percent of their books as compared 
to the number added. Orange County 27 percent. River- 
side County 69.6 percent, San Bernardino 54.4 percent 
and the county libraries, 31 percent. The grand total of 
books withdrawn in the four counties was 463,120 or 4.4 
percent of the collections and the grand total of with- 
drawals, compared to additions for the year was 42.4 
percent. (Appendix II, Table XX) 
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15 ~ PERCENTAGE OF MAGAZINES RETAINED IN BACK FILES 
AT LEAST FIVE YEARS - 1964 
Public Libraries in Four>County Area 



RANGE 

MEDIAN 

AVERAGE 



r 



Lcs Angeies County 

0 %- 97 % 

55 % 

ss.sri 



Orange County 

58%-100% 

72.5% 

76.0% 



3 COUNTY LIBRARIES: 



Los Angeles 
Orange 

Son Bernardino 



RANGE 23%-90% 
MEDIAN 40% 
AVERAGE 51% 



Riverside County 

2%-75% 

40% 

44.11% 



Grand Total 
For oil 

Public Libraries 
in Four Counties 
RANGE 0%-100% 

MEDIAN 60% 

AVERAGE 59.25% 



Son Bernardino County 

25%-90% 

73% 

66 . 6 % 



TOTAL VOLUMES ADDED AND WITHDRAWN 



FOUR-COUNTY AREA 
1964 

0 20 40 



LOS ANGELES 



ORANGE 



RIVERSIDE 



SAN BERNARDINO 



THOUSANDS OF VOLUMES 

60 80 100 



200 



400 





Tabu 16 - TOTAL VOLUMES WITHDRAWN, 1964, IN FOUR-COUNTY AREA 



Cities in 


Volumes 

Added 


Total 

Volumes 


Volumes 

Withdrawn 


Percent 
Withdrawn 
Compared to 
Total Collection 


Percent 
Withdrawn 
Compared to 
Volumes Added 


Los Angeles County 
Orange County 
Riverside County 
Son Bernardino County 
Three County 
Libraries 

Grand Total 


505,662 

100,364 

49,265 

30,886 

406,575 

1,132,752 


5,936,520 

771,513 

710,929 

425,000 

3,116,133 

10,960,095 


258,799 

27,054 

34,309 

16,810 

126,148 

463,120 


4.4 

3.5 
4.8 
8.1 

4 

4.4 


51.2 

27 

69.6 

54.4 

31 

42.4 



WITHDRAWAL AND DISPOSAL POLICIES 

In answer to the question, “Do you have a regular 
and continuous withdrawal and disposal policy,” 82 per- 
cent of the libraries answered yes ond 18 percent said 
no. As to the disposal of infrequently used materials, 
12 percent of the libraries give them to other libraries, 
23 percent store in a little-used portion of the library, 
two percent send to a rented storage building, 38 per- 
cent discard and a little over 23 percent dispose of them 
in other ways. 

In light of pressing space problems ond limited stor- 
age facilities librarians should think in terms of exten- 
sive discarding. Out-of-date, worn, and valueless mate- 
rials should be withdrawn and, in most cases, discarded. 
It is expensive to retain books which are not used. 



CHECKLISTS OF BOOK HOLDINGS 
IN CERTAIN FIELDS 

In checking on the depth of book collections in certain 
fields, the libraries in the survey group were asked to 
check lists submitted to them by the survey team against 
their holdings. Basic titles such as those on the refer- 
ence and bibliography lists as well as those on topics 

of current interest such as science, minority groups. South- 
east Asia, Notable Books of the Year, and others were 
included. The interest and cooperation of the libraries 
was demonstrated in the number reporting; in most cases, 
there were approximately 50 respondents from the group 
of 60 libraries. 

Fifteen of the libraries held between 75 and 89 per- 
cent of the list of 201 basic reference books; three li- 
braries had 90 percent or more and 21 had between 50 
and 74 percent of them. (See Appendix II, Table XXI for 
details). The number of bibliographies and abstracting 



services held was much less favorable. Only one library 
had 90 percent of the titles, 19 libraries had less than 
ten percent of the bibliographies and 27 libraries had 
less than 25 percent of the indexes and abstracting 
services. The number was comparatively low on the 
investments and the stock market list, but somewhat 
better on titles for minority groups, with 13 libraries 
holding between 50 and 75 percent, five holding between 
75 and 89 percent and two with 90 percent or more. In 
both science and space science only one library had over 
90 percent and only one additional library had over 75 
percent; 22 percent of them held less than half of the 
titles. Titles on Southeast Asia and urban renewal were 
not widely held; 17 of the libraries had less than ten 
percent on Southeast Asia and 14 of them had less than 
ten percent on urban renewal. 

The lists of the year’s notable books made a much 
better showing, with 16 of the 60 libraries holding 90 
percent or more of Notable Books of the Year, 19 holding 
over 90 percent of the Notable Books for Young People, 
but only 12 of them holding 90 percent of the Notable 
Children's Books of the year. Most of the libraries showed 
up very well on the number of titles of notable books on 
the shelves, with most of them having several titles 
available for the potential patron. The list of 447 period- 
icals was sent to only 21 of the 60 libraries. The group 
of 21 included only cities having over 50,000 population. 
Fifteen of the21 libraries responded; only one library had 
over 90 percent and only three others held over 50 per- 
cent; hence, the total holdings of periodicals was low. 

The fact was borne out that a large library such as the 
Los Angeles Public Library had almost all of the 1,284 
titles on the checklists while many of the smaller librar- 
ies had only a small number of them, all of which points 
to the fact that some plan should be devised whereby the 
small libraries could have access to these books, although 
they may not be able to own them. 
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SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 

A number of special collections ore to be found in 
Southern Californio libraries. The university libraries, in 
particular, own some rare and valuable materials. Several 
public libraries also have useful and interesting collec- 
tions. For example, Burbank has Western Americana, and 
good collections of modern American and British Litera- 
ture, as well as Grabhorn and John Henry Nash imprints. 
Glendale has a notable collection of art and music books. 
The Los Angeles Public Library has a fine genealogy 
collection, orchestral scores and parts; materials about 
theatrical performances in Los Angeles, and a good 
Mexicona and Californiana collection. And the list could 
be extended. Many of the libraries have Californiana and 
local history materials. (Appendix II, Table XXII) 

A compilation of bibliographies or a union list, giving 
the special collections of each of the libraries would be 
0 helpful tool for a cooperative project. It is recommended 
that certain libraries be responsible for developing exten- 
sive collections of Californiana which may be available 
to other libraries. At present there is expensive duplica- 
tion of California titles. 

UNION LISTS 

The highly specialized subject materials of special 
libraries might well be included in a union list of special 
collections. 

In response to the item in the questionnaire., “Are you 
interested in a union list, perhaps in book catalog form, 
of the total listings of the major large libraries in your 
area?" 78 percent of the libraries answered in the af- 
firmative, 22 percent in the negative. 

FILMS 

The ALA standard on films, of 250 being held In a sys- 
tem, was met by four libraries. The largest collection, 920 
films, is in the Los Angeles Public Library. Long Beach 
has 539, Pomona 350, and Santa Monica 313. The total 



films owned in the four-county area, for the year 1964, 
was 2,824, representing a 38.2 percent increase over the 
number dwned in I960* The number received from film cir- 
cuits for the entire area for the year was 5/988 which was 
an increase of 100.4 percent over the 1960 figure. The 
grand total number of film showings was 107,698 repre- 
senting a 15 percent increase over the 1960 total. 

The high initial cost of films ond the special tech- 
niques required for their maintenance make It difficult 
to include films in budgets of most medium and small 
libraries. Cooperation through a film-system organization 
makes it possible for every library in a system to offer 
film service to its community. 

Two film circuits have been in existence in Southern 
California for several years. Eoch of the two circuits 
has 12 memberships available; four libraries have mem- 
berships in both circuits. The Southern California 
Library Film Circuit Commission operates under the 
Joint Powers Agreement with a contract between the 
cities and counties involved. The purpose of the com- 
mission is to assemble, maintain and make available to 
cooperating libraries 16mm sound films for use by in- 
dividuals and groups. Policies and decisions relating to 
the circuits have been made by an administrative com- 
mittee. Since February 1, 1965 both circuits have had a 
paid administrator. Members of one of the circuits pay 
annual fees of $500, each; members of the other circuit 
pay $600, each. Through this cooperative project, the 
subscribing public libraries have access to more films 
than would otherwise be available to them. 



Table 17 - MOTION PICTURE FILMS 



Titles Owned: 1960 

2044 


1964 

2824 


Percent Increase 
1960-64 
38.2 


Number Received from Film Circuits: 

2987 5988 


100.4 


Total Film Showings: 


94 0S2 


107.698 


15.0 



Table 18 - MOTION PICTURE FILMS IN FOUR-COUNTY AREA 



Cities in: 


No. 

Owned 


I960 

No. 

Received 
From Film 
Circuits 


Total 

Film 

Showings 


No. 

Owned 


1964 

No. 

Received 
From Film 
Circuits 


Total 

Film 

Showings 


Percent o? Increase of Decrease 
No. 

No. From 

Owned Film No. Film 

1960-64 Circuits Showings 


Los Angeles County 


1899 


1746 


79,825 


2492 


2462 


90,819 


31.2 


41 


13.8 


Orange County 


142 


407 


5771 


182 


1085 


7487 


28.2 


166.6 


29.7 


Riverside County 


— 


216 


2787 


12 


1820 


1794 


- 


742.6 


-35.6 


Son Bernardino County 


2 


304 


2862 


6 


447 


3072 


200 


47 


7.3 


Three County Libraries 


1 


314 


2787 


132 


174 


4526 


132 


-44.6 


62.4 


Grand Total 


2044 


2987 


94,032 


2824 


5988 


107,698 


38.2 


100.4 


15 
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AUDIO«VISUAL CENTER FOR FOUR-COUNTY AREA 

It is somewhat difficult to determine the number of 
films and recordings needed for a library system center 
which serves the entire four-county area. There ere 
fewer statistics relating to the use of audio visual ma- 
terials than to the use of books. In order to obtain di- 
rect information for this survey William J. Speed, Head 
of the Audio-Visual Department of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, was asked to suggest the number of 
films and recordings needed in a center which would 
serve the proposed four-county library system. Mr. 
Speed made some study of the problem, conferred with 
colleagues and gave an estimate of projected need. 
He suggests for a projected population of nine to ten 
million people, served by 60 libraries, that 3,000 film 
prints will be required ultimately. However,’ he recom- 
mends 1,000 prints for a beginning basic collection and 
suggests that this basic collection could be acquired 
over a three-year period at an annual cost of $50,000. 
Once the basic collection has been attained there should 
be an annual expenditure of $65,000. The $15,000 in- 
crease should take care of replacements; experience 
shows that 30 percent of any film budget goes into re- 
placement. 

Ten thousand long playing records are recommended 
for service to the same area. If this collection were 
built over a three-year period, the annual investment 
would be around $10,000. The annual budget should 
remain at approximately the seme level, considering 
that 30 percent will go into replacement. Mr. Speed 



advances ell of these figures as tentative estimates. It 
is suggested that the Los Angeles Public Library, which 
has a well established audio-visual department, might 
be a center for the four-county area. 

Phonograph Records 

The ALA standard of 1,500 long-playing discs of 
recordings was met by 20 libraries, with 17 of them 
purchasing 300 or more new records annually; thus 
approximately one-third of the libraries meet this 
standard. But few libraries, indeed, meet the new 
standards recommended for community and area 
libraries in this report. 

Libraries reporting over 2,000 each include the fol- 
lowing: Alhambra, Arcadia, Burbank, Glendale, Ingle- 

wood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, 
South Pasadena, Buena Park, Fullerton, Riverside, 
Colton, Redlands, and San Bernardino. The grand total 
of recordings for the four-county area is 76,248. This 
represents a 75.5 percent increase over the total number 
held in I960. There was more than a 50 percent in- 
crease in the number added and over 22 percent increase 
in circulation; the increase in circulation was not in 
proportion to the increase in holdings. This may be due 
to the fact that many people do not have record players 
in their homes and are unable to make use of the records 
for home use; or, people, being accustomed only to 
traditional circulation in book form, may not be aware 
that the library has records which can be circulated for 
home use. Publicity about the audio-visual materials 
will doubtless bring greater use of them. 



Toble 19 - SOUND RECORDINGS - FOUR-COUNTY AREA 





1960 


1964 




1960-64 


Total Recordings held 
in 4-county area: 


43,436 


76,248 


Percent of Increase 
in total recordings 


75.5% 


Total Recordings added: 


7,484 


11,726 


Percent of Increase 
in No. Added 


56.7% 


Total Circulation: 


386,686 


473,353 


Percent of Increase 
in Circulation 


22.4% 
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Table 20 - THE NUMBER OF SOUND RECORDINGS BY AREA 

Sound Recordings, 1960-64 







1960 






1964 




Cities in: 


Totol 

Recordings 


No. Added 


Circulatian 


Tatal 

Recordings 


No. Added Circulation 


Los Angeles 
County 


38,223 


5,911 


316,579 


54,805 


8,909 


345,449 


Orange 

County 


1,438 


929 


44,776 


9,097 


1,775 


80,101 


Riverside 

County 


322 


26 


179 


2,996 


328 


244 


Son Bernardino 
County 


3,453 


548 


16,583 


9,359 


708 


32,381 


Totol 


43,436 


7,414 


378,117 


76,248 


11,720 


458,175 




(Note: No recordings are listed 


in caunty libraries) 












Percent of Increase, Saund Recardings, 


1960-1964 






Cities in: 




Tatal Recardings - 
Percent af Increase 


Number Added — 
Percent af Increase 




Total Circulation — 
Percent of Increase 


Los Angeles 
County 




43.4 




50.7 




9.1 


Orange 

County 




532.6 




91.1 




78.9 


Riverside 

County 




830.4 




241.7 




36.3 


Son Bernardino 
County 




170.8 




29.2 




95.3 
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CIRCULATION 

Circulation of library materials shows over 22 million 
items circulated in the four-county area m there 

was a decrease fram the year 1940 ta the year 1950 af 
almost one million circulation, oppraximotely o 3.4 per- 
cent decrease. From the year 1950 to the V^ar 960 
there was an increase again, going to over 37/2 million 
in that year, on increase of 757 percent of the year 
1960 over 1950. From the year I960 to the year 1964 the 
figure went to more than 45/2 million, a 20.5 percent in- 
crease in the four-year period. These figures represent 
one year totals, not cumulative ones. The percentage in- 
creases in population were not matched by similar cir- 
culation increases. Facts are not available to account 
for the decrease of 3.4 percent in circulation os com- 
pared to 0 65.5 percent increase in population from the 
year 1940 to the year 1950. The Korean war which took 
many men out of the country, the onslaught of television, 
as well as other interests were undoubtedly factors which 
decreased the use of libraries. Up to 1950 library cir- 
culotion did not keep pace with population, hut figures 
for the year I960 and the year 1964 show the 20.5 



percent increase in circulation has passed the 17.6 per- 
cent population increase. Heavy student and research use 
of libraries account for sizeable library J'f' 

ures within recent years. (Appendix, II, Tables land XXII 



Circulation Per Capita 



The circulation per capita, for all areas, in 1964, 
was five books per person. The break down for each 

county was: 



Los Angeles 

Orange 

Riverside 

San Bernardino 

Three-county libraries 

Four-county area 



5.8 
4.1 

4.3 

2.4 

3.9 
5 



Thirteen of the libraries, 21.7 percent of them, cir- 
culoted between five and nine volumes per capita; six 
circulated less than three books per capita, whereas 
four libraries circulated between ten and 15 per capita 
nnd two circulated 15 or more. 



Toble 21 - TOTAL BOOK CIRCULATION, FOUR-COUNTY AREA, 
COMPARED TO POPULATION INCREASES 




Book Circulation 
Population 



1940 



22,308,074 

2,824,882 



1950 



21,556,846 

4,674,727 



37,877,793 

7,823,481 



Amount of Inure... .r Oeur«.s. in Ciruulotirm, Cmparml t. P.pul.tim. In.re.ses 
1940-1»S0 1950-1960 1960-1944 



Book Circulation 
Population 



-751,228 

2,115,636 



16,320,947 

2,678,557 



7,780,956 

1,150,454 



Percent of lncre.se .r D.cr«is. in Circul.ti<«, Cmpured t. P.pul.ti.n Incrmis.s 
1940-1950 1950-1960 1960-1964 



45,658,749 

9,204,055 





Table 22 - PER CAPITA CIRCULATION, 
FOUR.COUNTY AREA, 1964 



Percent of Total Libraries 



Up to 2.0 per capita 3.3 

2.0 - 2.9 3.3 

3.0 - 3.9 6.7 

4.0 - 4.9 8.3 

5.0- 5.9 21.7 

6.0 - 6.9 15 

7.0 - 7.9 6.7 

8.0- 8.9 11.7 

9.0 - 9.9 3.3 

10.0 - 14.9 6.7 

15 or more 3.3 

No report 10 



Reference and Reading Aid Transactions 

The number of reference and reading aid transactions 
has increased, on the whole, in the four-county area. 
Yet there were several instances in which decreases 
were noted. The grand totals for the entire area qre 
shown in Table 23. 

Part of this increase can be attributed to a larger 
population, and probably to a better-educated public 
making greater use of libraries, but the bulk of the in- 
crease is very likely due to the extensive use of librar- 
ies by high school, college, and university students. 



Bookmobile Service 

There are 27 bookmobiles in the four counties. The 
percentage of the total circulation through bookmobiles, 
in 1964, ranged from two to 15 percent of the total cir- 
culation for the libraries which operated bookmobiles. 
Even in a metropolitan area bookmobiles render a val- 
uable service at community and school stops. 



TOTAL BOOK CIRCULATION 



FOUR-COUNTY AREA 




Figure 8 



Table 23 - REFERENCE AND READING AID TRANSACTIONS, FOUR-COUNTY AREAt 



1955 


I960 


No. of Increase 


Percent of Increase 


Total No. 


Total No. 


1955-60 


1955-60 


2,320,626 


3,967,920 


1,647,294 


71.0 


1964 


No. of Increase 


Percent of Increase 




Total No. 


1960-64 


1960-64 




12,658,850 


8,690,930 


219.0 




t The figures in this table were taken fram Califarnia 


News Notes of the appropriate years and are partially incomplete because some library sys- 


terns only 


reported activity at their central buildings. 













INTERLIBRARY LOANS 

Interlibrary loans represent an important form of co- 
operation. They make possible the sharing of books 
which are not widely held or heavily duplicated ond 
thereby cut down unnecessary expense. There wos o 
127.8 percent increase in number of volumes lent, in 
the period from 1960-1964, 

The number of volumes borrowed is larger thon those 
loaned; this is accounted for by the dependence of smol- 
ler libraries on the Stote Librory ond on the lorge public 
and university libraries near them. Decreoses ore evi- 
dent in several libraries in the number of books borrowed; 
this has probably been brought about os the local librar- 
ies developed stronger collections. 

A spot check was made in all of the libraries for 
interlibrary loans during the month of October 1964. 
Sufficient time was allowed, from October to December, 
to see what happened to the requests and 45 of the 60 
libraries reported the results in early December 1964. 
Miriam Matthews, a former regional librarian in the 
Los Angeles Public Library, now retired, tabulated end 
summarized the findings. There were, in all, 1,139 
requests, with 996 of them being author or title request 
for books; 81 were subject requests, 60 were for period- 
icals, serials, documents, newspapers end letters end 
two involved legal statutes. 

It seems that the number and type of interlibrary loan 
requests generally depend upon: 

1. The size and quality of the library's book col- 
lection. 

2. The economic, educational and social levels of 
the library's clientele. 

3. The library's policy regarding interlibrary loans 
and the interest of the staff in securing needed 
materials for all its patrons. 

Orange County, with nine of its ten public libraries 
reporting, had more interlibrary loan requests (416) than 
any of the other counties. This county is small in area 
but has a large, concentrated population which is above 
average in education. These factors as well as the need 



TOTAL INTER LIBRARY LOANS 

FOUR-COUNTY AREA 




1940 



Figure 9 

for some of its library collections to catch up with the 
recent population explosion may account for the large 
number of requests. 

Ranking first in population and with 23 of its 31 
public libraries reporting, Los Angeles County was 
second highest with 368 requests. Libraries in this 
county run the gamut from the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary which ranks with the finest in the nation to the 
tiny library in the city of Vernon serving a population of 
217 on an annual budget of $2,763. 

Of the 28 requests reported by the Los Angeles 
Public Library with its large, excellent book collec- 
tion, five were to be used for photographing pages miss- 
ing from books while the remainder, borrowed from 
the Library of Congress, and the State and university 
libraries, were for the use of patrons doing research in 
various fields. 

Riverside and San Bernardino Counties ranked third 
and fourth with requests totaling 210 and 145 respective- 
ly. Both counties cover vast areas which are sparsely 
settled, making it difficult for some of the smaller com- 
munities to support adequate libraries. Despite their 



Table 24 - TOTAL INTERLIBRARY LOANS IN FOUR-COUNTY AREA, 1940, 1950, 1960, 1964 



1940 

Vols. Vols. 
Lent Borrowed 



1950 

Vols. Vols. 
Lent Borrowed 



Percent Increose 
1940-50 
Vols. Vols. 
Lent Borrowed 



1960 

Vols. Vols. 
Lent Borrowed 



Percent Increase 

1950-60 1964 

Vols. Vols. Vols. Vols. 
Lent Borrowed Lent Borrowed 




Percent Increose 
1960-64 
Vols. Vols. 
Lent Borrowed 




need, some of the small libraries do not send requests 
to other libraries, for with only one person to run the 
library there is not time enough to process interlibrary 
loons. 

An analysis by Dewey classification of the 1,139 
interlibrary loon requests for the four counties shows the 
900's topping the list with a total of 222 requests. 
Genealogy, census reports for specific counties, biog- 
raphies, and American history ore some of the subjects 
most frequently requested. 

The 300’s followed second with a total of 206 
requests which included books on economics, 
government, crime and crime prevention, business 
and investments, real estate, education in all its 
phases, with special interest in the mentally 
retarded. 

The 600's placed third with a great variety of sub- 
jects such as electronics, mining, sex and marriage, 
medicine and health, psychiatry, agriculture, auto mech- 
anics, radio and radar, automatic weapons and scientific 
business management. 

Although fiction ranked fourth with 106 requests, the 
number is not large compared with the grand total for 
non-fiction which is 1,033. Of the 50 periodical titles 
requested, many were of a specialized or scientific 
nature. 



A review of all the titles requested would seem to in- 
dicate that a large percent of the books were being used 
by individuals interested in business, industry, and the 
professions as well as those doing advanced work on 
the college level. The subject areas borrowed indicate 
a need for different libraries to take responsibility for 
building up these fields. 

County libraries account for the largest number of 
requests. They asked to borrow 284 items. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the interlibrary loans, 372, were filled 
by the State Library and the next highest number, 253« 
by other libraries. Nineteen of the libraries send all of 
their requests to the State. It was discouraging to note 
that 72 lending libraries gave no reply of any kind to the 
requesting library. Fifteen of the City of Los Angeles 
requests were filled by out-of-state sources. The most 
frequent interval in filling requests was from 8-14 days 
for 310 of them, over 21 days for 148 of them, and 15-21 
days for 135 of the requests. This delay in filling re- 
quests presents strong arguments for both a fast com- 
munication and for a rapid delivery network. 

It is recommended that area and research libraries 
develop, with financial aid from the State, specialized 
interlibrary loan collections, with different libraries 
assuming responsibility for certain subjects and with 
the understanding that the materials will be available 
on loan to other libraries. 



Table 25 - INTERLIBRARY LOANS BY KINDS OF REQUESTS 
TOTALS FOR FOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COUNTIES 



KIND OF REQUEST 


LOS ANGELES 


ORANGE 


RIVERSIDE 


SAN BERNARDINO 


TOTAL 


Author and/or title 
(books, pamphlets, but not 
periodicals) 


322 


373 


187 


114 


996 


Subject 

(filled by books, pamphlets, 
but not periodicals) 


26 


22 


16 


17 


81 


Periodicals, serials, 
documents, newspapers, 
and letters 


20 


20 


6 


14 


60 


Legal statutes, codes, 
session lows 




1 


1 




2 


Re.erence questions 


Other 


TOTALS 


368 


416 


210 


145 


1,139 



Table 26 - INTERLIBRARY LOANS BY 
TYPES OF LIBRARIES REQUESTING - TOTALS 
FOR FOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COUNTIES 

Public Librories 1,139 

College Librories ® 

School Librories ® 

Institutions, Prisons, 

Stote Librory ^ 

Other Librori es ^ 

TOTAL 

Note: The study of interlibrory loons covered only the month of 
October; hod it been extended for o longer period, these 
figures would undoubtedly hove included requests from 
other librories. For exomple, the Los Angeles City Li- 
brory receives mony requests from speciol ond college li- 
brories. 



Table 27 - TIME INTERVAL IN FILLING 



TIME FOR FILLING 
REQUESTS 


NUMBER 


1 - 2 days 
3.4 days 
5-7 doys 
8-14 doys 
15 - 21 doys 
over 21 doys 


37 

26 

73 

310 

135 

148 


TOTAL 


729 


Tabl. 27A - SERVICE OM IMTERLIBRARV LOAMS, 


ONE MONTH, 


FOUR-COUNTY AREA 



Requests filled: 
by Stote 

by other librories 
Requests not filled 



T.bU 28 - VOLUMES BORROWED OH IMTERLIBRARV LOAM, PER 10,000 P0PULA7I0M, BY REGIONS - 1964 



Los Angeles 
County 



Orange 

County 



Riverside 

County 



Up to 10 
10 - 19.9 
20 - 29.9 
30 - 39.9 
40 - 49.9 
50 - 74.9 
75 - 99.9 
100 or more 
No report 
Totol 
Totol reporting 



8 

3 
2 
5 

4 
1 



1 



1 

2 

1 

3 



1 



1 

7 

31 

24 



9 

9 



1 

3 

7 

13 

6 








Son 
Bernordino 
County 






PHOTODUPLICATION SERVICES AVAILABLE 

Full use of photoduplication services is not being 
mode. Only six libraries of the 60 used photoduplication 
methods in copying material to send to other libraries 
during the last two weeks in October 1964. Photocopies 
of journal articles and sections of certain types of books 
could be substituted for bound periodicals or books, in 
many interlibrary loan requests. The cost would be re- 
duced and there would be no necessity for returning the 
material. 

REGISTERED BORROWERS 

Although many libraries have discontinued formal 
registration of borrowers, the figures which are kept are 
interesting; they indicate the number of people who are 
more or less regular users of libraries. The grand totals 
for the four-county area for 1940 were 989,610; for 1950# 
the number was 1,263,520; for 1960, it was 2,091,368; 
and for 1964, the number was 2,627,838. The percent of 
increase from the year 1940 to the year 1950 was 27.9 
percent; from the year 1950 to the year 1960 it was 65.9 
percent and for the year i960 to the year 1964 there 
was a 25.6 percent increase. The increase for the 
period from the year 1940 to the year 1964 was 165.5 
percent. 



Non-Resident Borrowers 

A non-resident borrower in this report is classified as 
one who does not live within the legal political jurisdic- 
tion of a library, but who by payment of a fee is entitled 
to use the library. While there was an increase of 11.6 
percent in non-resident borrowers from the year 1955 to the 
year 1960, there was a decrease of 61.2 percent from the 
year 1960 tothe year 1964 and of 56.7 percent for the ten- 
year period from the year 1955 to the year 1964. Several 
assumptions can be made which may account for the 
changes. 

(1) Almostall libraries have gone from no fee or from a 
low fee to one which has increased considerably; 

(2) Several local libraries have improved to such an 
extent that people do not need to go outside of 
their own jurisdiction for the materials they need. 

(3) A number of libraries have established reciprocal 
agreements which permit mutual borrowing from 
each other without payment of fees; hence the 
non-resident borrower-use of these libraries is 
not reflected in statistics as such use prior to 
the reciprocal agreements. 

(4) Some libraries have changed registration rules 
which affect eligibility for free cards. 




Cities in: 


1940 


1950 


1960 


1964 


1940-50 


1950-60 


1960-64 


1940-64 


Los Angeles County 
Oronge County 
Riverside County 
S Son Bernordino County 


672,642 

39,277 

29,720 

34,230 


817,869 

46,994 

42,765 

58,192 


934,226 

144,122 

38,931 

99,130 


1,168,508 

157,720 

47,203 

121,974 


21.6 

19.6 

43.9 

70 


14.2 
206.7 

-9 

70.3 


25.1 
9.4 

21.2 
23 


73.7 
301.6 

58.8 
256.3 


! 3 County Librories 


213,741 


297,700 


874,959 


1,132,433 


39.3 


193.9 


29.5 


429.8 


Grond total: 


989,610 


1,263,520 


2,091,368 


2,627,838 


27.7 


65.5 


25.6 


165.5 




Cities in: 


1955 


1960 


1964 


1955-60 


1960-64 


1955-64 


Los Angeles County 
Orange County 
Riverside County 
Son Bernardino County 
3 County Libraries 


38,700 

889 

502 

3,328 

12 


41,846 

1,913 

2,534 

2,112 

84 


13,726 

1,362 

3,091 

383 

221 


8.1 

115.2 

404.89 

-36.5 

600 


-67.1 

-28.8 

22 

-81.9 

163.1 


-74.4 

53.2 

515.7 

-88.5 

1741.7 


Grand total 


43,431 


48,489 


18,819 


11.6 


-61.2 


-56.7 









Table 31 > FEES FOR NON-RESIDENT BORROWERS 



Cities in: 


Los Angeles 


Orange 


Riverside 


San Bernardino 


The County Libraries 


Range in Ifee 
Average fee 
Median fee 


$2-10 

5.23 

3.75 


$3-15 

9.50 

8.00 


$0-4 

2.07 

1.50 


$0-3 

2.67 

2.00 


$2-5 

3.50 

3.50 



Fees Charged Per Year, 1964, for Non-Resident Borrowers - Four-County Areo 
Fees charged non-resident borrowers range from no fee to fifteen dellers. 




RESIDENTIAL ORIGIN OF LIBRARY PATRONS 

Two libraries, the Long Beach Public Library and the 
Pasadena Public Library, have made interesting surveys 
of the residential origin of their patrons. The Long 
Beach Public Library made a spot check of persons 
leaving the adult area on two Saturdays, one in late 

( December 1963, the next in early January 1964. The 
total number of users for the two days was 3,498 people. 
(This figure does not include children or adults who left 
through the Boys* and Girls* Room exit). There were 
291 users per hour and 775 of the total for the two days 
were non-resident patrons. This figure accounts for 
22.15 percent of adult users. A previous survey in the 
same library had indicated 22.30 patrons were non- 
residents; these figures clearly indicate that Long Beach 
is giving a great deal of service to non-resident patrons. 
The earlier survey had also indicated that 35 percent of 
the users were students; the group ranking second in 
library use were professional people. A further inter- 
esting detail was concerned with transportation; over 
57 percent of the people came to the library by auto- 
mobile. 

The Pasadena Public Library’s "Non-Resident Card 
I Survey, 1963-64" shows that 1,567 of the non-resident 

I users were studentS^*^ I 4 years and older, many of them 

I coming from near-by cities. The largest number came 

I from Altadena, the next largest group from Sierra Madre, 

I the third from La Canada, the fourth from Los Angeles 

; County. Subscription cards were held by 542 non- 

residents. Again Altadena represented the largest num- 
ber of users, Arcadia was second, Los Angeles County 
third; Pasadena gives some non-residence service to 30 
cities. Through state aid or in some other way there 
should be compensation to libraries such as Pasadena 



and Long Beach for these services. The miniisial card 
fee which is now paid by the individual borrower cannot 
begin to cover the cost of the service. 

LIBRARY BUILDINGS 

One of the most urgent needs, as expressed in the 
open-end questionnaire sent out in June, is that of 
space. (Appendix III) Several buildings are of Carnegie 
vintage, non-functional, small, over-crowded, and un- 
attractive. In many buildings the space is substandard 
in every area: space for books, periodicals, audio- 

visual and other library materials, space for readers, for 
offices and staff work areas, for storage; and air con- 
ditioning, adequate lighting, rest rooms and other req- 
uisites are often missing or inferior. 

In checking the age of central library buildings it 
was discovered that ever 18 percent were built between 
1900-1919 and another 18 percent between 1920-1939. 
Sixteen percent were erected in the years between 1950- 
1959; it was encouraging to note that 28 percent have 
been constructed since 1959. New buildings completed 
since 1959, in Los Angeles County include those of 
Arcadia, Burbank, City of Commerce, Covina, Irwindale, 
Monterey Park, and Santa Fe Springs, and the Los 
Angeles County Hall of Records. In Orange County, 
there are new libraries in Anaheim, Buena Park, Orange 
County, and in the City of Orange, also in Santa Ana. 
In Riverside County, Palo Verde Valley and Riverside 
Public Library hav© new buildings. In San Bernardino 
County, Ontario and San Bernardino City libraries have 
new buildings. Public libraries which have been com- 
pleted in 1965 include: Beverly Hills, Pomona and Santc 
Monica. Altadena and Palos Verdes hav© buildings or 
the planning boards. In most instances the new build- 
ings have replaced old and inadequate ones. 








Table 32 - 


AGE OF LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Built before 1900 


Percent of total libraries 
1.7 


1900 - 1919 


18.3 


1920 - 1939 


18.3 


1940 - 1949 


8.3 


1950 - 1959 


16.7 


Since 1959 


28.3 


No report 


8.3 



HOURS OPEN FOR SERVICE 

The public libraries ranged in weekly hours of 
service to the public from the low numbers of 25 at 
Signal Hill and 36 at Perris to 72 at Long Beach and 
San Bernardino and 73 at Ontario. The average number 
of hours open in the total of municipal and county 
libraries is shown in Table 34. 



Local library boards wishing for new buildings,should 
be encouraged by Title II of the new Library Services 
and Construction Act, to apply for federal grants. First 
priority will be given to regional and county library 
system headquarters libraries and their branches. Second 
priority will be given to municipal libraries and their 
branches operating independently of a county or regional 
system. 

RELATION OF LIBRARY SEATS TO POPULATION 



Table 34 - AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
1964 -FOUR-COUNTY AREA 



County 


Hours Open 


Los Angeles 


60.30 


Orange 


64.30 


Riverside 


54.80 


Son Bernardino 


65.00 






Thirteen libraries reported less than two seats per 
1,000 population; 26 reported two to 4.9 per 1,000 people; 
13 had five to nine seats per thousand people and one 
library had more than ten per 1,000 population, (Appendix 
il. Table XXIV) The new standards recommended in this 
report specify for area libraries 50 square feet of build- 
ing space per 100 persons in the city in which the library 
is located, with five square feet per 100 population living 
outside the city but within 30 minutes driving time from 
the library. For community libraries the recommendation 
is 50 square feet per 100 people in the service area, if 
the community library is a branch library or a member of 
a library system; substantially larger space is recom- 
mended if the library operates alone. These space stand- 
ards include overall requirements for people, books, 
shelving, offices, and other building facilities. 



Table 33 - RELATION OF LIBRARY 
SEATS TO POPULATION 



Seats per 1,000 population 

Less than 2.0 

2.0 - 4.9 

5.0 - 9.9 
10 cr more 



Percentage of Libraries 
21.7 
43.3 

21.7 
1.7 

11.7 



Thirty-nine libraries representing 63 percent of the 
libraries, have weekly hours of service between 60 and 
69 hours. Five libraries were open less than 60 hours, 
and six libraries or 11.7 percent were open less than 50 
hours. Only three of them were open 70 or more hours. 
Provisions should be made to keep libraries open for at 
least 70 hours each week. This is contingent, of course, 
upon financial support and upon staff to give service. 
Neighborhood or community libraries may be unable to 
give public service to this extent, but other libraries 
should be available to residents who wish library 
service when the neighborhood library is closed. 



Toble 34A WEEKLY HOURS OF LIBRARY SERVICE 

Percent of Total Libraries 



Open less than 30 hours per week 


1.7 


30 — 39 hours 


3.3 


40 — 49 hours 


11.7 


50 — 59 hours 


8.3 


60 — 69 hours 


63.3 


70 or more hours 


5.0 


No report 


6.7 




PERSONNEL 

The ALA Standards state: “Salaries for staff mem- 
bers should be at a level to attract and hold personnel 
. . .one staff member should be the minimum provision for 
each 2,500 people in the service area. . .and the staff in 
each library system should include persons profession- 
ally trained in the various main services specified.'* 
Less than half of the libraries in Southern California 
have a full time staff member for each 2,500 people in 
the service area. The new standard recommended in the 
service area. No city of 200,000 population meets this 
standard and less than half of the libraries, only 23 of 
the 60, meet the community library standard for person- 
nel. 

It Is clearly evident (Appendix II, Table XXV) that 
the four counties fall short of meeting these standards. 
A total of 3,248 professional and nonprofessional staff 
members serve the combined municipal and county librar- 
ies, a ratio of .9 staff member to each 2,500 people. Each 
staff member (as distinguished from clerical) serves be- 
tween 5,000-10,000 people in 45 percent of the libraries. 
In 1.7 percent of the libraries a library staff member 
serves between 15,000-20,000 people, per staff member. 
(By ALA standards, one-third of the total staff should 
be professional librarians.) 



Table 35 - LIBRARY PERSONNEL IN FOUR-COUNTY 

AREA, 1964 



Cities in: 


Total Librarians to 25,000 population 


Los Angeles County 


1.1 


Oronge County 


.9 


Riverside County 


1.0 


Son Bernardino County .9 


3 County Libraries 


.6 


Grond Total: 


.9 


Table 36 - 


POPULATION SERVED PER 




LIBRARIAN 



Percent of 
Total Libraries 



Less than 5,000 per librarian. 20.0 

5,000 - 9,999 45.0 

10.000 - 14,999 6.7 

15.000 - 19,999 3.3 

20,000- 25,000 10.0 

No report 15.0 



Table 37 - POPULATION SERVED PER 
LIBRARY STAFF MEMBER 

Percent of Total Libraries 



Less then 2,500 per stoff member 41.7 

2,500 - 4,999 26.6 

5,000 - 9,999 13.3 

10.000 - 14,999 1.7 

15.000 - 19,999 1.7 

No report 15.0 



SPECIALIZED PROFESSIONAL STAFF AVAILABLE 

Forty-two of the libraries reported one or more pro- 
fessional persons engaged in children’s work; 11 had no 
one in children’s work; 17 had professional staff in young 
adult services while 36 had none in this field. Fifty-one 
had one or more persons in adult reference and guidance 
— only two reported none in adult services. (Appendix II, 
Tables XXVI and XXVII) The relation of professional 
adult librarians to the population discloses that 29 of the 
libraries have one librarian for less than 10,000 people; 
16 of them have one librarian for the population group of 
10,000-19,999; five have one librarian to the 20,000- 
29,999 group and one has only one librarian for 30,000- 
40,000 population. 

In the children’s field, in two libraries the ratio was 
one to under 10,000 population, but the majority of the 
children’s librarians were serving many more people; 
ten libraries had a ratio of one librarian to 20,000- 
29,999; eight had one librarian to 30,000-39,999; and 
four had only one librarian to 100,000 or more people. 
The number of adult librarians in proportion to the 
population was more favorable. Twenty-nine libraries 
had one to each 10,000 population, 16 had one to each 



10,0(X)- 19,999 population; but 

librarian to each 20,000-29,999. 


five 


had only one 


Table 38 - SPECIALIZED PROFESSIONAL 


STAFF AVAILABLE 




Professional Staff 


Percentage of Libraries 


One or more in children's work 




68.3 


None in children's work 




20.0 


One or more in adult reference and guidance 


85.0 


None in adult service 




3.3 


One or more in young adult work 




28.3 


None in young adult work 




60.0 


No report 




11.6 





DIRECT PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 

One or more professional librarians is on duty in 28 
of the libraries from 60*99 hours per week. Four libraries 
reported that they gave over 100 hours of direct profes* 
sionol service while one reported less than 20 hours and 
four less than 40 hours per week. 

SHORTAGE OF LIBRARIANS 

The notional shortage of librarians is likely to con* 
tinue until salaries ore improved. In addition to better 
beginning salaries, the profession should improve salary 
scales to provide promotions in rank commensurate with 
ability and experience. 

The shortage of librarians should not be used os on 
excuse to lower qualifications for appointments to pro* 
fessionol positions. In order to ensure qualified profes* 
sionol personnel and maintain high standards for the 
profession os a whole, California should establish a 
legal system of certification for librarians, at the earliest 
possible dote. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

The American Library Association standards for fi* 
nancial support recommend a per capita budget of $3.44 
for a library system serving 100,000 population and $3.96 
fora system serving 50,000 population. With inflation and 
the rising costs of operations in every type of business 
and profession, standards for financial figures are out* 
of*date almost as soon as issued. It is to be noted that 
costs are higher per capita in smaller communities. As 
the ALA standards point out: “If a population group of 

20,000 people decides to maintain its own independent 
library service, it must pay almost twice as much per 
capita as a group of 200,000 for adequate service.** 

Statistics on operating expenditures and per capita 
expenditures for the year 1963-64 are reported in 
Appendix II, Tables XXVIII*XXVIX. The new standards 



of this report recommend a minimum budget of $125,000 
for a community library, with $5.00 per capita for 
populations above 25,000. 

PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES 

There is a wide range in per capita expenditures. 
Fifteen of the libraries, representing 25 percent of those 
reporting, spend between $3.00 and $4.00 per capita, 
nine of them or 15 percent of the group, spend between 
$2.00 and $3.00, whereas five of them or 8.3 percent 
spend less than $1.50 per capita. Only two libraries have 
over $10.00 per capita. 

In terms of national standards, only four of the munic* 
ipal libraries in the 100,000 population meet the $3.44 
per capita standard. These are Glendale, Long Beoch, 
Pasadena, and Riverside. Only six in the 50,000*100,000 
group meet the $3.96 standard. These are Alhambra, 
Burbank, Pomona, Santa Monica, Buena Park, and Ful* 
lerton. The per capita total for the municipal libraries in 
Los Angeles County is $3.14, for Orange County $3.46/ 
for Riverside County $3.20, for San Bernardino County 
$2.52 and the over*all total for the whole area is $2.71 
per capita. This figure is below that of any recognized 
standards, even the out*dated ALA Standards. Only ten 
of the 60 libraries meets the $5.00 per capita in the new 
standards recommended for California. 

Toble 39 - PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES 

Percent of Total Libraries 



Less than $1.50 8.3 

1.50 - 1.99 5.0 

2.00 - 2.49 15.0 

2.50 - 2.99 11.7 

3.00 - 3.99 25.0 

4.00 - 4.99 15.0 

5.00 - 5.99 8.3 

6.00 - 6.99 5.0 

7.00 - 9.99 0 

10.00 or over 3.3 

No report 3.3 



Table 40 - PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES, 1964, FOUR*COUNTY AREA 



Cities in 


Populotion 
Served by Libraries 


Operating - 
Expenditures 


Per Capita 
Expenditure 


Los Angeles County 


4,506,467 


$14,139,922 


$3.14 


Gronge County 


597,570 


2,060,619 


3.46 


Riverside County 


252,278 


807,289 


3.20 


Son Bernardino County 


253,450 


639,044 


2.52 


3 County Libraries: 


3,594,290 


7,313,464 


2.29 


Grand Total 


9,204,055 


$24,960,338 








Average Per Capita 


$2.71 



o 



41 




LIBRARY TAX RATE 

The tax rate in the four-county area indicates that 19 
of the libraries, 31.7 percent of the group, hove o tax 
rote between 15 and 19.9 cents per $100, 12 of them, or 
20 percent, have a tax between 20 and 24.9 cents, six of 
them hove less than nine cents and only 6.7 percent or 
four libraries hove 30 cents or more. 

Toble 41 - LIBRARY TAX RATE, 1964 

Percent of Total Libraries 

Under 5^ per $100 assessed valuation 
- 9 . 9 « 

10^ - 14.9^ 

15? - 19.9? 

20? - 24.9? 

25? - 29.9? 

30? or more 
No report 



BOOKS AND SALARIES 

The largest expenditure in every library's budget is 
that used for salaries. The second largest expenditure 
is for books. The grand total operating expenditure for 
the entire area was $24,714,764. Of this sum $18,368,549 



was spent for salaries and $3,648,956 for library mate- 
rials, with the percent for salaries being 74.3 percent, 
for library materials 14.7 percent. 

The book funds of most public libraries in the United 
States have decreased as a percentage of total expendi- 
tures. This is true in face of the fact that price for 
library materials rose almost 50 percent from 1950 to 
1964. The range in expenditures for library materials is 
from five percent to 31 percent. 



Table 42 > OPERATING EXPENSES, 
FOUR-COUNTY AREA. 1964 



Cities in: 


SoSories 


Library Materials 


Los Angeles County 
Orange County 
Riverside County 
San Bernardino County 
Three County Libraries 


$11,341,618 

1,430,359 

560,639 

438,221 

4,597.712 


$1,839,821 

366,992 

134,036 

109,802 

1,198,305 


Total: 


$18,368,549 


$3,648,956 


Total budget, Operating Expenses, 1964: $24,714,764 

Percent of operoting budget spent on salaries: 74*3 

Percent of operating budget spent on library materials: 14.7 


Note: For other details 
Table XXVIII 


of Operating Expenses 


; see Appendix II, 



3.3 

6.7 

5.0 

31.7 

20.0 

6.7 

6.7 

20.0 



CONCLUSIONS 



Library materia Is in Southern California are inadequate 
to supply the needs of users. They are insufficient in 
quantity, in range of subject coverage, and in depth of 
holdings. A lorge proportion of the libraries fail to meet 
even the minimum national librory standards which are 
ten years old, and they are far below the up-to-date 
standards which are being recommended in this report. 
Several large libraries such as the city libraries of Los 
Angeles, Burbank, Glendale, Long Beach, Pasadena, 
and others are each a unit in themselves, and, although 
not self sufficient, are giving good service under trying 
conditions. Through an organized cooperative plan, 
smaller libraries might cut down on duplications of 
certain materials which are available in the larger 
libraries and use the money saved to add to the total 
collections in the region. Provisions should be made, 
of course, to compensate the larger libraries for 
their services. 



The enormous number of people, especially students, 
the inadequacy of many small libraries, and the distance 
between large libraries create serious problems. Many 
public libraries do not have enough seats for their read- 
ers in evening hours. Students go from one library to 
another trying to locate materials which are required 
class readings. Often there is only one copy of a book 
which should be read by 50 students. More communi- 
cation is needed to remedy these problems. More com- 
munication is also needed to plan for cooperation among 
libraries. 

Shortages of professionally trained library personnel 
and of subject specialists trained in new and specialized 
subject fields add to the complexity of the problem. 
These lacks and shortages must be remedied before 
satisfactory service can be given in Southern California 
libraries. 
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CHAPTER V 



OTHER TYPES OF LIBRARIES IN THE FOUR-COUNTY AREA 
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CHAPTER V 



OTHER TYPES OF LIBRARIES IN THE FOUR-COUNTY AREA 



There are many libraries, other than public libraries, 
in Southern California. These include the libraries of pub- 
lic and private universities, of colleges, and junior col- 
leges, of high schools and elementary schools, and tech- 
nical or business organizations. In o cooperative system 
the facilities of these libraries could add greatly to the 
total strength of the system. Libraries such os the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles and the University 
of Southern California are giving extensive service to 
students of other schools and to business and profes- 
sional people. On the other hand, in many instances, the 
collections and services of public libraries are being 
strained to the utmost by students and by other people 
who use whatever library is closest to them. 



The information relating to academic libraries and to 
technical and business libraries is treated with brevity in 
this report for the following reasons: (1) the survey was 
initiated by public librarians and is concerned mainly with 
public libraries, and, (2) there was not time for an exten- 
sive study of other types of libraries. Therefore, the mate- 
rial which is included was assembled almost entirely from 
published reports; and since there was no opportunity to 
gather information directly from the academic or special 
librarians the recommendations made are tentative in na- 
ture. The reasons for inclusion of these libraries seem 
obvious: public libraries do not exist in a vacuum; they 
are used by students attending academic institutions which 
range from elementary schools through graduate study in 
the universities. They are also used by individual profes- 
sional and business people in the community, as well as 
by companies and organizations which have their own li- 
braries, but frequently these libraries are inadequate and 
they must rely heavily on public or university libraries for 
a great deal of their research material. Any library-system 
plan should work towards a program of cooperation which 
would include all types of libraries, with all complementing 
and supplementing each other. University and special li- 
braries could serve an important "backstopping” function 
for public libraries. However, decisions for responsibility 
and for financial compensation should be pre-arranged in 
a cooperative enterprise involving several libraries. 



WEALTH OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
ARE INADEQUATE FOR NEEDS 

California has a fine state university and state col lege 
system; in addition there are many excellent private edu- 
cational institutions. Yet neither the general institutional 
services nor the libraries have kept pace with enrollments 
and they are inadequate for the demands placed upon them. 

The California State Department of Finance, in its 
1963 annual report listed institutions of higher education 
by counties. Los Angeles County was reported as having 
72 such institutions, with 17 of them being junior col- 
leges, five state colleges, one state university, and 49 
independent colleges and universities. Orange County 
has eight institutions of higher education: three junior 
colleges, one state college, and four independent colleges 
and universities. Riverside is listed as having a total of 
seven, with three junior colleges, one University of Calif- 
ornia campus and three independent colleges and univer. 
sities. San Bernardino with a total of nine, has four junior 
colleges, one state college, and four independent colleges 
and universities. The grand total for the four counties is 
96 which, on the surface, represents a large amount of 
attainable education, when compared with some states 
which have no more educational inftit'jtions than one 
county has in Southern California. Moreover, these figures 
are not complete, as there are several institutions which 
have not yet opened for classes, such cs the University 
of California at Irvine, scheduled to open in 1965, and the 
new state col leges at Son Bernardino and at Palos Verdes. 
There are plans, also, for another state university campus 
in the Los. Angeles area; the exact location and time of 
establishment have not been determined. And there will 
be an additional state college in the Glendale-Griffith 
Pork area by 1970. 

I 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITIES 

The major universities in the tour-county metropolitan 
area, are the University of California at Los Angeles, 




the University of Southern California, California Institute 
of Technology, the University of California at Riverside, 
and the Associated Colleges at Claremont. 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY 

The Holdings of the University of California at Los 
Angeles alone exceed two million volumes. The number of 
current acquisitions at UCLA is impressive, with more 
than 150,000 volumes added last year. Current serials in- 
clude over 32,000 titles. The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia has over a million volumes, with around 50,000 vol- 
umes added annually and almost 7,00*' Periodicals received. 
The California Institute of Techno! in Pasadena has 
more than 143,000 volumes, adds around 8,000 annually 
and receives almost 3,000 periodicals. 

These three institutions have large graduate enroll- 
ments, with 25 to 49 percent of the students being of 
graduate standing and reeding research materials of a 
highly specialized nature. The enrollments for the past 
several years have run to over 20,000 for the University 
of California at Los Angeles, over 18,000 for the Univer- 
sity of Southern California and around 1,500 for Calif- 
ornia Institute of Technology. The University of Calif- 
ornia at Riverside and the Associated Colleges at Clare- 
mont have had over 2,000 students, each, with from ten 
to 24 percent of them being graduate students. 

In addition to the holdings of the major academic 
libraries, there are a number of other college and univer- 
sity libraries ki this Southern California area. The 
combined holdings of the universities and four-year col- 
leges exceed 3,673,918 volumes. All of these institutions 
offer undergraduate work with similar curricula. The 
several academic libraries, being oriented to their curri- 
cula, duplicate much material; this is true even in several 
of the larger institutions. 

Financial Support (Universities) 

A standard of five percent of an institution’s total 
educational and general expenditures is widely accepted 
as a proper proportion for the maintenance of good library 
service. Applying the standard to the universities men- 
tioned above it is evident that the University of California 
at Riverside is in a favorable position. (Appendix II, 
Table XXX) The University of California at Los Angeles 
almost reaches the standard and the other institutions 
are below the recommended standard. 

Summary 

The combined resources of these university libraries 
provide a foremost center for students, scholars and re- 
search workers. 



The grand total in number of volumes added for these 
institutions for 1962-63 was almost 300,000; the number 
of volumes added per student was 6.61- The grand total 
of periodicals received for the year was 44,469 and the 
number per student was .99. The total operating library 
budget for the institutions was $5,558>528 with SI, 792,914 
or 32.2 percent being spent on books and library mate- 
rials. The student enrollment total figure was 45,064 and 
the per capita library expenditure for each student was 
$123.34. (Appendix II, Table XXX A-B) 

The contributions of these academic institutions to 
the intellectual, cultural, economic, industrial and scien- 
tific progress of the state and of the nation are of great 
value. But the libraries in the institutions see their func- 
tion as primarily to serve the needs of their students and 
faculty. Serious research workers seeking access to the 
collections of any of these libraries are usually given at 
least reference use privileges. Robert Vosper, Librarian 
at UCLA, recently said that 25 percent of the use 
of the UCLA library was by persons other than students. 
But the fact remains that academic institutions are not 
part of a general public library system and their holdings 
are of limited accessibility to the general user. 

RESEARCH NEEDS 

Thousands of faculty members in colleges and univer- 
sities as well as many thousands of individual scientists, 
engineers and other professional personnel are engaged 
in research. The cost of annual library service for a sin- 
gle scholar has been estimated as high as $500 in some 
of the larger universities of this country. In the federal 
government the annual rate has been estimated to be over 
$200 for each professional person. The library’s responsi- 
bility in this program is to provide the research worker 
with resources at the moment when they are needed. At 
present there is no coordinated cooperative library pro- 
gram in Southern California. However, state college and 
university librarians are now organizing for a study of 
academic cooperation. It is recommended that special 
committees be appointed by the regional boards of trustees 
to plan a cooperative program which will coordinate local 
library collections and services of the various types of 
libraries. 

Summary 

Even with the wealth of materials and the large 
budgets indicated in this report, the need for increased 
support is recognized; only one library in the group is 
spending its proportionate share of the institution s 
budget. One of the major reasons for increasingly heavy 
financial demands is the mounting tide of student enroll- 
ment. Other pressures are (1) the increasing size of 
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faculties and staffs to be served, (2) the phenomenal 
i growth of research, (3) the creation of new departments 
and the introduction of new subject fields, and, (4) the 
; increased volume of publishing and the rising costs 
of books. 

I '' 

FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 

I t The grand total of enrollment in the four-year colleges 

studied in the four-county area is 64,255 students, for the 
year 1962*63. The largest enrollments are in the publicly 
supported colleges: Los Angeles State, 18,557; Long 
Beach State, 12,887; San Fernando Valley State, 9,045. 
It seems inevitable that the heaviest burden for library 
services will fall on the publicly supported colleges and 
universities. 

LIBRARY COLLECTIONS 

An analysis of college library statistics suggests that 
no library can be expected to give effective support to 
the instructional program if it contains fewer than 50,000 
carefully chosen titles. t Recent studies indicate 100,000 
volumes as being the lowest minimum number of volumes 
for a college library. The rate of growth of the collection 
may slow down, however, when the number of volumes 
reaches approximately 300,000. A further convenient 
measure based upon observation may serve as a guide: 
up to 600 students, 50,000 volumes; for every additional 
200 students, 10,000 volumes. 

Only 16 of the 26 four*year colleges meet the minimum 
standard of 50,000 volumes and the second standard of 
10,000 volumes for every additional 200 students is met 
by only eight of the colleges. 

A tabulation of the figures in Appendix II, Table XXXI 
indicates the total holdings of the 26 colleges to 
be 1,996,276 volumes, ranging individually from 19,813 
to 175,181, with the number of volumes per student being 
31. They added 190,047 volumes in 1962-63; the average 
number added per student was 2.96 volumes. The total 
number of periodical subscriptions received was 19,628 
or .31 percent per student. The per student expenditure 
in the grand total was $54.94. 



Annuo I Growth 

Dr. Robert Downs, Librarian of the University of 
Illinois, says: ‘Mn view of the wealth of materials 
available and the vast extent of current publishing in 
practically all scholarly fields, a college library 
can hardly achieve broad representation with less 
than 5,000 volumes added per year." Only 13 of 
the 26, or one-half of the colleges met this 

standard. 

Periodicals 

Periodical literature is very important in current 
academic study and the strength of periodical holdings is 
an important measurement in determining the quality of a 
library's collections. The standards of the Association 
of College and Research Libraries do not list a specific 
number of current subscriptions, but they do recommend a 
well balanced, carefully selected, quality list which will 
meet the curricular, collateral, and research needs of stu- 
dents and faculty. Although no specific number is men- 
tioned in the standards, one might accept as standard, 
the practices of some of the leading college libraries in 
the United States. The latest annual report on college and 
and university library statistics of the Office of Education 
gives current periodical subscriptions for the following 
colleges as: 



Bowdoin 


887 


Grinnell 


926 


Mt. Holyoke 


1,065 


Oberlin 


1,455 


Trinity 


887 


Williams 


1,200 



Using the lowest of these figures, 887 as a minimum 
guide, it is readily apparent that only six of the 26 col- 
leges meet this standard. 

Per Capita Expenditure 

A reasonable level of support, attained by 12 of 37 
libraries surveyed recently in the State of North Carolina 
indicated that $50 would be a bare minimum per capita. 
Seven of the colleges in the Southern California group do 
not meet this very conservative standard. Four of them 
had less than three percent of the total budget for library 
expenditures. 




tSoure*: ‘‘Standards for Colljiiiia Librarias" Collaga and Research Libraries, XX (Jdy, 1959) pp. 274*280. 
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So lories ond Stoff 

The overage beginning salary fc 1964 graduates 
of accredited library schools was over $6,000. Not a 
single college in the group of 26 met this figure. Seven 
of the libraries hod fewer than the recommended minimum 
of three professional librarians. The ratio of clerical 
workers to professional librarians is low in all the 
institutions, with only one exception. The inference 
is that librarians are performing sub-professional or 
clerical duties. 



California’s rank among college and university 
libraries Is not high. In dollars spent per student 
It ranked 20th in a recent Office of Education report- 
ranking above it were Nevada, North Carolina, 
Louisiana, Kentucky and other states. It went down 
to 50th place in the number of volumes per student. 
For these reasons, it is easy to see why students 
have difficulty in locating books in academic libraries. 
(Appendix II, Table XXXVII) 



TciM. 43 - SELECTED SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA STATE AND OTHER FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES, 1962-63 




Total Library 

Operating 

Budgets 

3,529,882 



Expenditure for 
Books 8i Other 
Library Moteriol 

1,089,413 



Percent of Budget for 



Per Student 



Books and Library Materials Expenditure 
30.8 $54.94 



III 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 

California has been a leader in the junior college 
movement. With the present emphasis on continuing edu- 
cation, junior colleges will, without doubt, grow in im- 
portance and in number. On the whole, students attend- 
ing community colleges are commuters to the campus and 
it is important that they have library resources readily 
available to them at the college. 

In addition to the junior colleges listed in Appendix 
II, Table XXXIII, there will soon be another one in the 
Whittier area and an additional one in the San Bernardino 
Valley area, to the east, to open by 1970. In the Los 
Angeles junior collegedistrict therewill be a new campus 
in West Los Angeles by 1967, one in the northwest valley 
by 1968, end one in the south center by 1970. In the 
Riverside junior college district there will be on addi- 
tional campus in the southwestern portion to open 
tentatively by 1970.t The total student enrollment figure 
in the junior colleges included in this four-county 
survey was 156,311, for the year 1962-63. 



LIBRARY COLLECTIONS 



The total holdings for the junior colleges for the year 
were 746,544 volumes, ranging from 18,000 for Citrus 
College to 104,595 for Los Angeles City College. The 
average annual accessions for the year per student, was 
.45* All colleges except Los Angeles City College foil 
below the national standard which is 20,000 volumes for 
junior colleges up to 1,000 full time equivalent students, 
with 5,000 additional volumes for every 500 students 
beyond 1,000. A total of 563,890 volumes would be 
needed to meet the requirements for standards for book 
collections in junior colleges in the four-county area. 
At present these colleges have only about 62 percent of 
the aggregate number of volumes recommended by national 
standards. (Appendix II, Tables XXXIV-XXXVI) 

The total number of periodicals received for all the 
colleges, for 1962-63, was 7,310 and the number per 
student for the entire group was .05. These figures are 
very low and indicate that the junior college library 
collections are extremely limited in comparison with 
enrollments. 







tSourc*: State of California Dapartnwnt of Education. 



FINANCIAL SUPPORT 



A summary of financial expenditures for junior colleges 
is given in Appendix 11, Table XXXIII. Only one college 
in the entire group, Los Angeles Harbor College, meets 
the standard of five percent of the total educational 
and general budget for the library. Most of the libraries 
ore noticeably below this standard. 

Staff 

Standards, os set up by the Association of College 

I and Reference Libraries, specify a minimum of two pro- 
fessional librarians and two clerks for a junior college 
library having 20,000 volumes and serving up to 500 
students. It is readily apparent from Appendix II, Table 
XXXIII that the number of professional librarians in 
proportion to enrollment is very low. Los Angeles City 
College with more than 18,000 students has only six 
professional librarians. 

Hours Open 

Many junior college libraries are open for full service 
less hours per week than the four*year colleges and pub* 
lie libraries. This creates a problem for the four-year 
colleges and public libraries which are deluged with 
students who must go elsewhere when their own libraries 
are closed. 

Conferences and cooperative planning among public, 
college and school library representatives are suggested 
as a first step towards better libraries and better use of 
those which currently exist. 

IV 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The development of Strong school libraries isessential 
[ in any sound public school educational system. Three 
basic items are needed for school libraries: (1) books 
and other library materials, (2) physical space, (3) li- 
brarians. The present-day library contains not only books 
but periodicals, pamphlets, films, filmstrips, slides, 
pictures, recordings and other instructional materials. 
Because of the variety of materials, the term “instruc- 
tional materials center** is frequently used to define the 
school library. Modern methods of teaching require multi- 
» pie sources of information and encourage independent 



thinking; in superior schools extensive use of library 
materials is emphasized. Despite the fact that the library 
is regarded as the center of the instructional program, 
many schools operate in such a manner that student use 
of these facilities becomes almost an impossibility. 
Often library materials are completely inadequate; even 
when good libraries are provided, a lock-stepped sched- 
ule keeps students in classes six periods a day, with 
little time left to use the library. And, few school librar- 
ies are open during evening hours or on Saturdays. 

Children and young people use public libraries as 
well as school libraries; this is a commendable practice, 
for public libraries are educational institutions and the 
resources of public and school libraries should be mutu- 
ally complementary. Each school system should carry its 
full share of responsibility for providing good libraries, 
and, regardless of the quality of public library service, 
every school should have its own library, planned, 
organized, and financed by the school system. Yet, in 
recent years, public libraries have been inundated with 
students, and as a result there is no room for the adults 
who normally expect to be served by the public library. 
Part of this is due to the lack of adequate financing 
and support of school libraries. The school library 
shortage is a “national disgrace” seriously hampering 
the reading development of children across the country, 
says Francis Keppel, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
in the November 1964 issue of McCalls Magazine. Keppel 
gives a national overview of the school library crisis, 
including the status of libraries in the school systems of 
our ten largest cities. Citing the need for more school 
librarians and other factors that contribute to the leg in 
school library development, Keppel urges public support 
and use of ALA standards to improve and expand school 
library facilities* 

In order to meet the requirements of State departments 
of education and of regional accrediting agencies,^schools 
are forced to comply with specific standards and, for 
this reason, the outlook for better school libraries is 
favorable. Quantitative standards of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians include the following mini- 
mum standards: t 

For Elementary Schools (Grades K-6) 

Books 

At least 3,000 books for schools having up 
to 200 students; at least 10,000 books for 
schools having up to 550 students; 6,000-10,000 
for schools having from 551 to 1,000 students; 
above 1,000 students, ten books per student. 



tA compute list of school library standards are in: American .Association of School Librarians. Standards for School Library Programs. 
Library Association, 1960, $3.00. 
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Annual Amount Spent on Library Books 

At least $1,000-$1,500 annual expenditure for 
books in schools having 100-200 students; above 
that number $4-$6 per student. 

Other Libroiy Materials 

Prom 15-25 magazines; 1*3 newspapers and a 
sufficient number of all types of audio-visual 
materials. 

Size of Central Library 

Seating space for 45-55 and enough shelving for 
books and other materials in schools having up 
to 550 students; above that number; seating space 
for ten percent of student body and a second read- 
ing room if for more than 100. 

Stoff 

One librarian for each 300 students up to 900, 
and an additional librarian for each 400 students 
or major fraction above that number; one clerk for 
each 600 students or major fraction thereof. 

Hours Open 

Service for each full day, under the direction of a 
librarian, and also service before and after school 
hours. 

Secondary Schools 
Library Materiols 

A collection of at least 10,000 vojumes; above 
1,000 students; ten books per student; 120 peri- 
odicals with back issues needed for reference 
purposes retained at least five years and a suffi- 
cient number of all types of audio-visual materials; 
200-1,000 book titles arid 25-50 periodicals of 
professional literature for faculty. 

Annual Expenditures 

After establishment of the basic collection on 
annual budget of at least- $4-$6 per student; not 
less than one percent of total per pupil instruc- 
tional cost ($2-$6) for acquisition of audio-visual 
materials. 



Size of Central Library 

Seating space for 45-55 in schools with enrollments 
under 550 and for ten percent of enrollment in 
schools having 551 or more students. 

Staff 

(Same as for elementary school) 

Hours Open 

For good service the library remains open until 
at least five o’clock. Reports from the field recom- 
mend that school libraries be open for use on Sat- 
urdays and that high school libraries should be 
open at night. 

Photocopy Service Needed 

The photocopying of single copies of encyclo- 
pedia or periodical articles is a reasonable service 
for expediting the use of library materials for stu- 
dents. 

PROGRESS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Steps are being taken to improve school libraries in 
California. The School Library Research Project, which 
is under the direction of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, involves a two-year study of the needs of the public 
school libraries. 

Marvin Howell, project coordinator, states that the 
project is making a comprehensive study of the financing, 
personnel resources, physical facilities, holdings, gen- 
eral organization, relationships to community libraries, 
and other aspects contributing to effective library serv- 
ices. It was through the courtesy of Mr. Howell that the 
datat was availai>le which is herein reproduced in the 
tables relating to public schools in the four-county area. 
More detailed and complete information regarding this 
project “'ill be published in a forthcoming report of the 
California State Department of Education. 

More than two million students are enrolled in the 
grades from kindergarten through junior college in the 
metropolitan area which includes the counties of Los 
Angeles, Orange, Riverside and San Bernardino. (Appen- 
dix I, Table XXXVIll) Among the 58 counties in Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles has the highest school enrollment; 
Orange ranks third, San Bernardino sixth and Riverside 



tAll doto r*lot!ng to public schools or* for tho 1963-64 school yoor and rofUct school librory conditions os of Moy 1964. Enrollmont ond ADA fig 
uros oro for Match 3, 1964. 
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thirteenth; the percentage of the State’s enrollment is 
47.5 or almost half of the total for the entire state. (Ap- 
pendix Ih Table XXXIX) Fifty-nine of the 229 school 
districts in the four-county area ore unified. The move- 
ment towards unified school districts should be favorable 
towards larger and better school libraries. 

LIBRARIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Los Angeles was $3.25, in Orange County $3.97, in 
Riverside $3.53, in San Bernardino $4.39, an over-all 
averoge of $3.46. For junior high schools the expendi- 
tures, per student, were: Los Angeles $2.57; Orange 
$3.36; Riverside $2.74 and San Bernardino $4.67, an 
over-all average of $2.79. (Appendix II, Table XLVIl) 
The national standard is $4-$6 per student, after estab- 
lishment of the basic collection. 



Seven hundred and fifty-one or less than half of the 
1,823 elementary schools in the area have libraries and 
half of these are in Los Angeles County. (Appendix II, 
table XLI) Only 9.2 percent of the 751 libraries have 
full-time librarians. (Appendix II, Table XLII) A librarian 
i-s defined here a$ **a person who holds a valid California 
credential in school librarianship;” often the credential 
may be obtained with less educational requirements than 
the Master's degree in Library Science. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS 

There are 215 school districts in the area. Seventy- 
six of these districts have library supervisors; again 
Los Angeles County leads with the largest number, 56.8 
percent. Orange County is second with 46.2 percent. 
Riverside has 14.7 and San Bernardino 5.6 percent. The 
over-all average with district library supervisors is 
35.3 percent. (Appendix II, Table XLI II) 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

There are 202 senior high schools and 187 junior high 
schools in the four-county area. Los Angeles County 
has 134 senior high schools and 135 junior high schools, 
with respective average enrollments of 2,166 and 1,464. 
The smallest average senior high enrollment is 1,103 in 
Riverside County and in the junior high schools the 
smallest average is 790 in San Bernardino County. (Ap- 
pendix II, Table XLIV) 

NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The number of volumes in school libraries is low. The 
number in the senior high schools range from an average 
of 10,521 in Los Angeles County to 5,982 in Riverside; 
in junior high school, Los Angeles is again high with 
an average of 7,684 and Riverside low with 4,553. (Ap- 
pendix II, Table XLV) The volumes per student is only 
naif the number which is an established national stand- 
ard, ten per student. In both the senior and junior high 
school the average per capita is five volumes. (Appen- 



PERSONNEL 

Librarians in a little more than half of the senior high 
schools hold a fifth year library degree and not quite half 
of the junior high school librarians hold such a degree. 
(Appendix II, Table XLVIll) A number of schools are 
served by credentialed librarians who do not hold a li- 
brary degree. Other schools are served by teachers who 
have no education in librarianship. The Education Code 
does not require a teacher to have the librarianship cre- 
dential or training in library science to serve as a school 
librarian. California is far behind most states in this 
lack of educational requirements for public school li- 
brarians. 

HOURS OPEN 

One of the major problems for public libraries is the 
fact that they are "swamped” with students after school 
and at night. Several schools have made an effort to 
rectify this situation and, although the number is small, it 
is noted that 25 school libraries in the four counties are 
open at night. (Appendix II, Table L) None of these are 
open every night, but several are open onejor two nights, 
between Monday and Thursday. Los Angeles County has 
11 libraries open at night. Orange County has four. 
Riverside two and San Bernardino eight. The average 
number of users per week in the grand total for the four- 
county area is 2,243 persons. A joint evaluation of night 
openings, by librarians and principals, indicates that six 
of them thought the project was excellent, 12 thought 
it good, five fair and two poor. It seems that an extension 
of "hours open” would be of great value to students and 
v/ould relieve the pressures on public libraries. Further 
experimentation is recommended in this field. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In order that school libraries may begin to try to 
meet the needs of students, the following recommen- 
dations are mode: 



dix II, Table XLVI) 

EXPENDITURES 

Expenditures for the four-county area are low. The 
amount spent for senior high schools, per student, in 




1. Efforts be made to reach the "Standards for School 
Library Programs" which have been adopted by the 
American Library Association. This will mean 
providing more books, more librarians, more space, 
and more library hours. 









2. Establish communication channels between teach- 
ers and librarians, the schools, and the public, for 
planning and anticipating needs. 

3. Inaugurate longer hours of service for libraries in 
the schools. 

4. Develop a regional planning council which will 
include school and public librarians, teachers and 
school administrators. Both school and public li- 
brarians should assume responsibility for making 
contacts with each other and for being informed 
about the plans, programs, resources and services 
of the complementary agency. 

REGIONAL PUNNING 

Cooperative planning in the development of school 
and public library collections will provide a wide range 
of materials, will prevent unnecessary duplication and 
will coordinate services. 

Future plans for school libraries may include the 
development of a network of regional materials centers, 
each center serving a cluster of states. By using many 
of the technical, electronic, and mechanical devices that 
have been developed, the regional centers could be of 
great service to the district centers and schools within 
their areas. Closed circuit television and other forms of 
quick communication would accelerate reference and in- 
formation services between regional and district centers. 

The Oeiches Library Studies, being made in Balti- 
more, Maryland, reflect a picture which may well be ap- 
plied in other parts cf the country. That is that almost 
two-thirds of library service to students, both in number 
of books supplied and number of hours of library use, 
comes from the public library; school libraries provide 
about one-third of the library needs of their students. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

The quality of library service for students must be 
raised and preparations made to take care of the thou- 
sands r*f students who will be in college in the years 
ahead. The schools are trying to meet their own national 
school library standards, but financial shortages, bur- 
geoning enrollments, and increased educational emphasis 
on library usage, cannot be met by the schools acting 
only by themselves. Their individual efforts must be 
supplemented by a cooperative enterprise integrating 
their program into o larger one which will assure uni- 
formly accessible library service of high quality to oil 
students. 



V 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES 

A special library usually exists to serve a restricted 
clientele for a special and limited purpose. The majority 
of special libraries are not open to the public. They are 
maintained by firms or agencies specifically and solely 
for the use of their immediate staff and the direct cost 
of maintenance is borne by the firm. 

Although the resources of speciaMibraries are. usually 
available to outsiders only by special arrangements, they 
are included in the present survey because of their spe- 
cialized collections v/hich make them valuable assets in 
plans for cooperation among libraries. On the reverse 
side, special libraries make heavy demands on public 
and academic libraries and should be involved in any 
plans for more equitable sharing of responsibility in li- 
brary planning for the future. 

WEALTH OF RESOURCES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The wealth of special resources in special libraries 
may be pointed out by the holdings of some of the large 
libraries. Two libraries which are used by scholars from 
around the world are the William Andrews Clark Library 
belonging to the University of California at Los Angeles 
and containing over 65,000 volumes, with specialization 
in English civilization from 1640 to 1750, and the Henry 
E. Huntington Library in San Marino. The latter has over 
250,000 rare books, more than 3,000,000 manuscripts 
and more than 162,000 reference books. Special collec- 
tions in American history and literature, British history 
and literature, and incunabula bring many serious research 
workers to the library annually. The Los Angeles County 
Medical Association Library has almost 90,000 volumes; 
the Los Angeles County Museum and the Southwest 
Museum each have 50,000 volumes; the Philosophical 
Research Society, 40,000 volumes; the Braille Institute, 
36,000. The motion picture studios have excellent collec- 
tions, with Paramount’s holdings of 35,000 and MGM s 
of 15,000 volumes. The aviation companies contain 
sizeable collections; Autonetics, a Division of North 
American Aviation having 32,000 volumes, Hughes Air- 
craft in Culver City, 25,000; Douglas Aircraft at Long 
Beach, 20,000; and North American at Downey, 15,000. 
The University of California Citrus Research Center has 
approximately 30,000 volumes, the Mt. Wilson Observatory 
almost 22,000 volumes. 

Ninety-eight special libraries are listed in Appendix 
II, Table LIV. Twenty-nine of these did not give the 
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number of volumes owned, but of the remaining group of 
69 libraries, 49 of them hod over 5,000 volumes each. 
Often special libraries hove more need for periodicals 
and journals than for books. Fourteen of the libraries 
receive 500 or more periodicals. The Los Angeles County 
Low Library receives over 4,000 periodicals and the 
University of California Citrus Research Center, Hughes 
Aircraft Company, the Los Angeles County Museum, the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory and Rand Corporation each 
receive 1,000 or more periodicals. 

Many of the special libraries in Southern California 
have been established within recent years, paralleling or 
following the establishment of companies or corporations. 
It is to be expected that the libraries will grow in size 
and in importance each year. The total number of volumes 
of the 69 libraries reporting this item is 4,356,269; 
50 libraries reported the number of titles added for 
1964 and the total number is 103,525. The total num- 
ber of magazine subscriptions for the 59 libraries re- 
porting on this item is 25,202. These holdings of highly 
specialized libraries are impressive. Their contents 
could be of great assistance to many persons other than 
employees of the immediate company or institution. 



Special libraries rely heavily on current specialized 
journals, government reports, and on company or technical 
reports which may or may not be confidential or restricted 
for circulation. In many instances people do not know 
about valuable materials which might be available to the 
public. Unfortunately no machinery has been established 
to assemble a list of the materials in the Southeri; Cali- 
fornia area which could be used for reference and re- 
search. However, the Southern California Chapter of 
Special Libraries Association has a Directory which lists 
the subject specialities of each of the libraries. In check- 
ing the collections held by the libraries it is evident 
that they have important collections and add significantly 
to the resources of the area. For example, the informo- 
tion found in the library of the Jet Propulsion Library in 
Pasadena is not duplicated anywhere else in the country. 
The Pacific Aeronautical Library, the Library of Atomics 
International, the Library of the Rand Corporation, of 
the Richfield Oil Company - all of these have materials 
useful to many people. 

COOPERATION 
Schools and Special Libraries 

A committee of library specialists known as the Inter- 
Library Task Group has prepared for San Diego an area 
library directory which lists the names of the special 
libraries and of the school libraries in that area. The 
purpose of the directory is to make available to schools 
the specialized holdings of reference materials in special 



libraries not normally available in schools. When special- 
ized materials are needed by a student or library patron 
in the n^athematical, technical, or scientific fields, the 
librarian may contact one of the librarians directly. If 
the requesting librarian does not know in what library 
the material may be found, he may call any of the three 
resource specialists named in the directory for advi'^e 
as to where the material can be located. 

In some cases, the material is available for reference 
use in the library only. In other instances it may be 
obtained by going directly to the library or it may be 
secured by interlibrary loam. This move towards coopera- 
tion between the schools and special libraries is one 
which is recommended for the entire Southern California 
area. 

Inter-Library Cooperative 

Another cooperative project is a voluntary inter- 
library cooperative called the Associated Science Librar- 
ies of San Diego; this includes the libraries of seven 
companies in the San Diego area. The purposes of the 
cooperative are: 

To increase the information resourcs^.' available to 
the San Diego scientist and engineer by pooling of 
library materials and librarians’ services. Specifi- 
cally, to facilitate interlibrary loans, exchange of 
information about collections, bibliographic assist- 
ance, study privileges to visitors, and referral services. 

To save money by avoiding unnecessary duplication 
of expensive publications. 

To save time by providing for rapid ascertaining of 
and access to specialized collections in the area. 

Referral services to resources and special collections 
in San Diego libraries, as well as those outside the area, 
are provided by the Associated Science Libraries. 

Visitors with a scientific or scholarly purpose may 
usually, with the approval of the librarian concerned, be 
admitted to a library to obtain information or to study 
materials not otherwise available to them. 

Union List of Periodicals 

In an effort to coordinate existing library periodical 
resources the Southern California Chapter of Special 
Libraries Association has compiled a Union List of 
Periodicals in Libraries af Southern California. The 
purpose is to promote greater dependence of the smaller 
libraries on each other, rather than on the large holdings 
of a few libraries. Such inter-dependence among libraries 
may lead to cooperatively planned selections of titles 
and reduction of duplication in the area of seldom used 
titles. 
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Interlibrary loan of material in special libraries is 
being superseded, in many instances, by providing photo- 
copies, particularly of period icol literature; sometimes 
these ore provided gratis, but more often a minimum 
charge is mode which covers only the cost involved. 
Other services which would be of greet value, and ore 
being given in some coses, are translation services, 
literature searching and the preparation of bibliographies. 
Fees, based on time rote or type of service performed, 
should be a part of such a plan. 






RECOMMENDATION 



It is recommended that the Special Libraries 
Association of Southern California be ashed to 
assist a cooperative library system for the entire 
area in the following ways: (1) take on inventory 
of their holdings (2) publish either complete or. 
selected union lists (3) investigate possibilities 
for extension and exchange of services with all types 
of libraries in the areo. 
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The public library has not kept pace with other 
community services to which the urban dweller and the 
exurbanite hove become accustomed. These ore reflected 
in excellent shopping centers, good public schools, 
flourishing junior colleges, and superior community 
hospitals. Libraries, too, must give excellent service 
which does not entail undue delay or extensive travel. 

Libraries have not develeped as fast as the popu- 
lation, nor have they developed as fast as modern 
technology. They cannot do anything about the soaring 
population but they can do something about the tech- 
nology explosion. If libraries ore to fulfill their role, 
they must try to fulfill the demands of professional and 
scientific personnel and they must aid the ever-growing 
school population. In addition, they must continue to 
give their traditional services in educational, cultural 
and recreational fields. Increases in circulation hove 
not kept pace with population increases. A great deal of 
money is now duplicated in books as well as in the 
processing and cataloging of them. In many cases, of 
course, duplication is needed and more duplicates are 
needed than the present budgets can supply, but little- 
used books and expensive runs of serials could be 
shared rather than duplicated. Libraries, planning and 
working together, should be able to solve these problems. 

A system of libraries will not meet minimum standards 
just by cooperating. There will have to be changes in 
organization and administration, plans for improved coL 
lections and services, adaptations in routines and pro- 
cedures, redistribution of staff assignments, and other 
changes to produce greater efficiency and to provide 
better facilities and services. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING PLAN FOR A 
COOPERATIVE LIBRARY SYSTEM IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

1. Public libraries are not a luxury; they are a 
necessity. The public libraries in Southern Cali- 
fornia should be convenient and adequate centers 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



5. 




of information for all residents and they should 
supplement educational, cultural, civic, and 
recreational activities. 



Users of libraries in Southern California need 
better library service than is now available to 
them. A plan for cooperation among libraries should 
help to provide better libraries than now exist. 
The primary responsibility for good library service 
rests with each community and such service should 
be based on local initiative and local support. The 
obligation of each library to meet the needs of 
its users is not decreased by participation in a 
cooperative regional system. The objective is to 
supplement and enrich, not in any sense to replace 
individual libraries. As this study has progressed 
it has become increasingly clear, however, that 
only as libraries band together, each helping the 
other through joint effort, can good service be 
provided. 

The system concept of library service is now well 
established and has been accepted by the Amer- 
ican Library Association as part of the minimum 
standards of library service, as was reported by 
ALA in 1956: ‘^Libraries workingwith one another, 
sharing their services and materials, can meet 
the full needs of their users.” 




Voluntary cooperation alone, without a planned 
program of action and without funds for improved 
services, is not sufficient to meet the needs of 
library users. Any other plan will extend weakness 
rather than build strength. 



One of the major considerations in a library sys- 
tem is to build, when possible, on existing library 
resources rather than to build new facilities. In a 
system of library cooperation, plans should be 
made to serve not only the general public but 
students at the undergraduate and graduate levels, 
scholars, scientists, research workers, and 



professional people. 
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6> Cooperative working relationships should be de> 
veloped among public libraries, and with public 
schools, colleges and universities, and special or 
technical libraries. 

7. Cooperative systems may be established by direct 
action of independent local libraries. According 
to the California Public Library Development Act, 
a system may consist of the following: 

(a) A library system consisting of a library oper- 
ated by a single public agency. 

(b) A consolidated library system in which two or 
more public agencies consolidate their librar- 
ies to form a single library. 

(c) A cooperative library system in which two or 
more public agencies enter into written agree- 
ment to implement a plan of service for the 
agencies so contracting. 



FUNCTIONS FOR LIBRARY SYSTEMS 

The functions of library systems are being studied 
and identified in the California State Survey of Libraries 
which is currently in progress. A brief summary of some 
of these concepts follows. There are two general types 
of library systems: a system for readers; a system for 
libraries. 



SYSTEM FOR LIBRARIES 

In a system for libraries, two or more libraries work 
together in cooperative projects or activities such as: 
(1) cooperative selection, (2) centralized acquisitions 
and cataloging, (3) interlibrary reference; and, (4) 
inter library loans. 

Southern California has library leaders who have the 
professional background and experience to enable them 
to move rapidly towards the organization of systems for 
libraries. Joint action does not necessarily mean greater 
economy of operation. It may result in savings in some 
areas, but better services, in all likelihood, will not be 
cheaper. The objectives of cooperation are better and 
more extensive services and greater efficiency of oper- 
ation. Suggested cooperative projects and activities for 
systems of libraries are given later in this chapter and 
also in Appendix I. 

The libraries in Southern California may wish to work 
as regional units in their beginning cooperative efforts, 
establishing area reading and reference centers as a first 
step and concentrating on services to readers, or, they 



may wish to establish a region with area reference cen- 
ters and, at the same time, initiate certain joint activ- 
ities fo^ systems of libraries. The latter is recommended 
for the Southern California area. 

SYSTEM FOR READERS 

In a system for readers, the individual library user 
has access to the traditional services of libraries: (1) 
strong reference collections, (2) general book collections 
and other library materials from which he may borrow for 
home use, and, (3) reciprocal borrowing privileges which 
give the user access to all libraries in the regional sys- 
tem. 

Reader centers may be established by voluntary joint 
action among libraries. Two or more libraries may unite, 
with one strong library serving as a reference center for 
the area. This reference center would be open for direct 
use by readers. The system may be developed within the 
locality, or it may be developed through state initiative 
or through a combination of local and state support. 
Geographical proximity and shopping centers provide a 
physical framework for the development of library sys- 
tems. 

Time is an important factor in a reader*s use of li- 
braries. Experience in other states indicates that most 
readers are unwilling to spend more than an hour in travel 
time to a library and, as has already been pointed out, 
many readers are not willing to spend more than one half 
hour in getting to a library. Scholars and research workers 
are exceptions, their research needs providing them with 
stronger motivation. The City of Los Angele^ qn^^Los 
Angeles County have established “regional” branches 
thus providing within convenient distance of their pa- 
trons a higher level of service than the community branch 
can give. On the whole, library use will continue to be 
local in nature, children will walk to the library and 
adults will use it in conjunction with their trips to and 
from work or shopping. Although library systems will 
their roots in local libraries, extensive and spe- 
cialized facilities should be available to scholors and 
research workers; these should go beyond the local 
systems and extend to a cooperative network of large 
public, university, and special libraries. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ORGANIZATION OF A 
SYSTEM OF LIBRARIES 

It is recommended that the libraries of the four 
counties in the four-county metropolitan area of 
Southern California cooperate in the organization 
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of a system of libraries. The purpose of this orgo* 
nizotion is to improve the quality of library serv- 
ices to all residents of the area. It is recommended 
that public librarians seek the cooperation of other 
types of libraries in this undertaking, this would 
include college, university, public school, and 
special libraries. 

County lines should not be a restriction in this 
organization of services. With the Joint Powers 
Agreement, there is no reason for staying within 
county boundaries when crossing them is more 
feasible and provides better service. 

Convenience of access, depth of collections, and 
excellence of service are vital factors in good 
library programs. A major requirement for a library 
system, os well as a requirement for receiving 
state funds is that the system provide equal ac- 
cess to all residents and all participating libraries 
in the system. It is recommended that these fac- 
tors be kept in mind in any plans for cooperative 
programs. 

The plan for library service which is outlined for 
Southern California includes specific levels and 
standards of service. It is recommended that this 
plan be adopted and that the levels and standards 
of service become effective as soon as possible. 

RECOMMENDED LEVELS OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARY SERVICE 

The levels and standards of service outlined are 
consistent with principles of the Master Plan for Public 
Libraries in California. And, they are in accord with 
California and American Library Association Standards, 
but they are higher, in some respects, than the previous 
standards which are almost ten years old and do not 
meet present day demands. They include three types 
and levels of library service: (1) Community, (2) Area, 
(3) Research. 

Community Library Service 

The great majority of people in the metropolitan area 
of this study live in or adjacent to densely populated 
areas. Cities with less than 25,000 population cannot 
support a superior library program unless the level of 
financial support is higher than is customary in most 
cities. Community library service is the responsibility 
of local government but communities which cannot pro* 
vide the resources for the library needs of their citizens 
should join with their neighbors in a cooperative library 



system and should receive equalization aid from state 
and federal funds. State aid is not given directly to an 
individual community library; rather, it is given to li- 
braries which have affiliated as a system. In lieu of 
state or federal aid, a community may contract with a 
neighboring jurisdiction for services and pay for these 
services according to the agreements of the contract. 

The function of the community library is to meet the 
most frequent needs of library users. It provides; (1) 
basic collections in subjects of general interest, (2) 
general reference resources, (3) current books, (4) library 
materials for children, (5) classics in the various fields 
of knowledge. 

For more extensive or more specialized materials the 
reader must go to an Area Library or a Research Librcry. 

Area Library Service 

The Area Library may be used by local residents and 
also by all readers from the region, on the same terms. 

It serves the student, the general reader and the special- 
ists. It supplements the community library and provides 
a high level of information, reference, and bibliographical 
resources, (2) balanced and comprehensive collections of 
library materials of both general and specialized interest, 
(3) interlibrary loans to member libraries, (4) quick re- 
ference service by telephone or teletype. 

Every system should have one or more area libraries. 
An administrative structure and plans for cooperative 
services are necessary in the development of an Area 
Library Service. 

Research Library Service 

The Southern California metropolitan area is a 
research center. There are increasing demands for 
resources at the research level by: (1) faculty and 
graduate students in colleges and universities, (2) 
professional people, scientists, and specialists engaged 
in research for government, business, or industry, (3) 
individuals who are engaged in activities, requiring 
research resources. 

The Los Angeles (City) PubI ic Library is the only pub- 
lic library in Southern California which has the resources 
and facilities to qualify as a research library. Working 
with other large research libraries such as the University 
of California at Los Angeles and the University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles Public Library can serve as 
the library research coordinating agency for the region. 

It will receive specialized requests by telephone or 
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teletype from area libraries, from academic librories ond 
from individuals. It will fill requests if it holds the 
titles, or photo duplication will be used (within copy- 



right limitations). Requests for materials not held will 
be sent to any participating library who has the 
requested items. 



A PLAN FOR LIBRARY SERVICE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 



The purpose of the plan outlined below is to try to 
develop a coordinated program which will provide better 
library service to every resident in Southern California. 

The plan is based upon population projections to 
1985 and includes the libraries in the four-county area 
of metropolitan Los Angeles. Local service exists, to 
some extent, in each community, and provides direct 
service to the people. In some cases, within this group, 
the libraries are excellent, but in others they are inade- 
quate and unable to meet even minimum standards. 

In a cooperative regional library system the local 
community library should be used as a first source of 
library materials and services; if however, the library 
patron is unable to satisfy his needs in the local library, 
he should be able to go to progressively advanced 
resources: the Area Library and the Research Library. 
Principles and roles for community, area, and research 
libraries are given below. 

PRINCIPLES FOR DEVELOPING COMMUNITY 
LIBRARIES IN A COOPERATIVE PLAN 

1. No new libraries should be established, at the 
local level, unless they present a plan to the State 
explaining how standards will be met. 

2. Local communities must help themselves; accord- 
ing to the new standards proposed in this report, 
each community should provide a minimum public 
library budget of $125,000 for annual expenditures; 
and there should be at least $5.00 per capita for 
population above 25,000. 

3. State funds should be provided for community 
library services as part of the total plan of 
service of the cooperative system. 

4. Community libraries should have access to advice 
and assistance from the State Library in the devel- 
opment of their programs. 

5. There should be a uniform policy among all levels 
and types of libraries for referral to higher levels 

of service. 

6. Due to the heavy student use of public libraries, 
there should be State aid for library service to 
secondary schools and to junior colleges, at the 
community level. 



PRINCIPLES FOR DEVELOPING AREA LIBRARIES 
IN A COOPERATIVE PLAN 

1. High level library resources and service should 
be available, within one-half hour of travel time, 
to all residents in Southern California. 

2. To provide these services there should be at least 
12 area libraries, in the beginning phase of the 
plan, for the four-county Southern California area. 

3. State funds should be provided for improving the 
resources and services of area libraries to enable 
them to serve persons outside their legal 
jurisdictions. 

4. These centers should have collections of library 
materials sufficient for the needs of the area. 

5. They should participate in a plan for subject spe- 
cialization among cooperating libraries in the re- 
gion. 

6. There should be a sufficient number of qualified, 
professionally trained librarians to meet standards 
for area libraries. 

7. Library buildings should be provided to serve urban 
populations to the maximum extent possible. There 
should be adequate space for collections, and mul- 
ti-purpose rooms for meetings and for audio-visual 
services. 

8. The resources of area libraries should be avail- 
able to secondary and college students and to all 
children and adults in the area. 

9. When necessary there should be referral to and 
access to research libraries and to State Library. 

PRINCIPLES FOR DEVELOPING RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES IN A COOPERATIVE PLAN 

1. Research libraries having extensive collections 
will serve as centers for subject resources and 
special materials not available in the area librar- 
ies. Such libraries as those of the City of Los 
Angeles, the University of California at Los An- 
geles, and the University of Southern California 
are in this category. 

2> Access to research libraries should be on a re- 
ferral basis. 





3* Holdings should contain highly specialized and 
research materials and should have extensive col- 
lections of indexes, bibliographies, abstracting 
services, back runs of periodicals and microfilm 
materials. 

4. Subject specialists and research-oriented persons 
should be employed on the staff. 



5 . Extensive photostatic and copying facilities should 
be available. 

THE ROLE OF AREA LIBRARIES IN 
A COOPERATIVE PLAN 

One of the most appealing features of an Area Library 
is the direct, immediate and practical service it can give 
to the local library user. An Area Library has the follow- 
ing favorable characteristics: 

• It is a library which has collections in depth be- 
yond those of a common it* library. 



• It is easily accessible to every resident in the 
area and connects him with the total resources of 

the region. 



• It allows for the borrowing of books from any li- 
brary in the system without payment of fees. 

• It is of particular value to students, supple- 
menting the very limited collections which are 
available to them in most school libraries. 



• It opens a resource to persons with specialized 
interests and research needs. Bibliographies, 
special reference tools, and depth coverage in 
subject fields are available to the user. 

• It offers the assistance of subject specialists 
in literature searches and in research work. 



• It provides immediate interlibrary loans to 
neighboring libraries. 

• It expedites quick transportation of requested 
materials; this is especially effective if there 
is daily delivery service. 

• It provides a special level of reference service 
directly by telephone to member libraries in the 
area, thus saving time and money for persons 
who need quick reference information. 



SERVICES WHICH COMMUNITY LIBRARIES MIGHT 
EXPECT FROM AREA LIBRARIES 

Through contact with area librarians, community 
librarians may gain invaluable aid in the following: 



• Reference of difficult questions or questions 
requiring tools not in the community libraries 
to area libraries. 

• Scheduled meetings to review new reference 
tools. 

• Buying lists of reference books, compiled by sub- 
jett specialists, and adapted to the geographical 
area needs. 

• Lists of superseded reference books to assist in 
discarding materials. 

• In-service training for community librarians. 

• The services of trained storytellers on a rotating 
basis. 

• The services of speakers (specialists) for Staff or 
public meetings. 

• Theservicesof buildingandequipmentspecialists. 

• The use of special materials (records, films, 
photocopy). 

RECOMMENDED AREA LIBRARIES 

It is beyond the scope of this report to make specific 
recommendations for each library in Southern California. 
Because of the variety of libraries, no single pattern 
can be outlined for them but it is clear that a need 
exists for extensive collections in subject fields, for 
geographically well-located research materials, and for 
ready access to them. With these facts in mind, certain 
libraries are designated as area libraries. These librar- 
ies make a circle around Los Angeles and, when open 
to readers in the four counties, will back up and supple- 
ment smaller community libraries. The 12 area libraries 
listed below are recommended for the beginning phase 
of the four-county Southern California library system. 
Without doubt, additional area libraries will be needed 
in future developments. 

Area 1 — Santa Monica Public Library 
Area 2 - The Hawthorne Regional Library of the Los 
Angeles County Public Library 

Area 3 - Long Beach Public Library 
Area 4 — Whittier Public Library 

Area 5 - The Los Angeles Valley Area Libraryt (This is 
the proposed large branch library which the City 
of Los Angeles projects in its master plan for 
libraries; it will be located in the San Fernando 
Valley) 

Area 6 - Pasadena Public Library 




tTh. Los Angeles Valley Ar«Q Library which will be a part af the City af Las Angeles system will be a large research library secand in size ta 
the City's Central Library. The North Hollywood and West Valley Regional Branches used together, con serve os a temporary Areo Library until 

the Los Angeles Valley Areo Library is a reality. 
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Area 7 - The West Covina Regional Library of the Los 
Angeles County Public Library 
Area 3 - Pomona Public Library 
Area 9 — Santa Ana Public Library 
Area 10 - Anaheim Public Library 
Area 11 “ Riverside"San Bernardino Public Liorariesft 

Area 12 - The Lancaster Regional Library of the Los 
Angeles County Public Library 

RESEARCH LIBRARIES 

The only public library meeting the requirements of a 
research library is that of the City of Los Angeles. It is 
recommended that this library be designated as the 
Research Library of Southern California. 

If cooperative plans can be worked out it is recom- 
mended that the libraries of the University of California 
at Los Angeles and of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia be drawn into the system of research libraries, 
giving service to persons other than totheir own students 
who may wish to use their library facilities. 



ROLE OF THE STATE LIBRARY 

The State Library of California, located in Sacramento, 
plays an important role in service toall types of libraries 
in the state, but it has a particular responsibility to pub- 
lic libraries. It has a distinguished record of leadership 
of many years standing and it is ready, at all times, to 
assist large or small libraries. The collections of the 
State Library, through interlibrary loans, ‘‘backstop** the 
collections of ma ly small libraries. The advice, assist- 
ance, and guidance of the consultant staff are available 
to libraries throughout the State. The State Library is a 
coordinating force for the development of better libraries 
and the better library jaws. In the development of library 
systems it is suggested that the resources of the State 
Library be used in the following ways: 

• That the State Library assist libraries in the de- 
velopment of cooperative plans and in the review, 
evaluation and development of these programs. 



AREA CENTER LIBRARIES AND RESEARCH LIBRARY 




‘THE VALLEY AREA LIBRARY, NOT YET ESTABLISHED, IS A PART OF THE PROJECTED MASTER PLAN OF THE LOS ANGELES 

‘*cooperative'*pu°^^^ riverside building strong mllections in 

SInSnS S^Cl“^^ BERNARDINO BUILDING STRONG SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY COLLECTIONS. 



Figure 10 



ttA cooperotive plon is suggested for the cities of Riverside ond Son Bernordino. It is proposed thot responsibility be d.v.ded b^ween the two. 

with Riv.,.ld. buildin, ,t,or, c.ll.cti.n. in th. hnm.ni.l.. nnd ..cl.l .ci.nc., ond Son B.tn.tdln. buildin, c.M.c 

tions. As soon os feosible, on Areo Librory should be developed in the Indio region of Riverside County. 
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• That the State Library employ a sufficient number 
of consultants to assist local and area libraries 
in the planning and development of their programs. 

• That the State Library sponsor scholarships to 
help recruit librarians. 

• That the State Library lead in the effort to secure 
legal certification for librarians. 

• That the State Library increase its interlibrary 
loon and reference services in depth. 

• That the State Library continue and extend its 
leadership in stimulating and guiding library plan- 
ning and development by all librarians, by public 
library trustees, leaders in business and industry, 
government authorities, school administrators, and 
private citizens. 

More detailed information about the State Library and 
the role recommended for it v/ill be found in the current 
State Survey of Public Libraries. 

PATTERN OF SERVICE 

The general pattern of service might be similar to the 
following examples: 

• A public library patron's request which cannot be 
met by the local Community Library, may be re- 
ferred to the Area Library of the system. If the 
material or information is not available in the 
Area Library the request may be referred to other 
reference centers or to the Los Angeles (City) 
Public Library or the State Library. 

• A high school or college student's request, if not 
filled in his own academic library would be re- 
ferred to the Area Library and on to the Research 
Library or the State Library, until the material is 
found (if it is available). 

• Research workers may originate their request 
either in a special library, if eligible to do so, or 
in a public or academic library and may progress 
through the various library channels. 

STANDARDS FOR CALIFORNIA LIBRARIES 

The standards which follow are those which are being 
recommended in the California statewide survey of li- 
braries. In the state survey, figures are given for both 
urban and non-urban areas, but only the figures for the 
urban or metropolitan area apply to the four-county area 
and are recommended as a part of this report. 



Standards for Community Libraries 

A community library meeting the standards set forth 
below should be maintained wherever 25,000 or more 
people live within 15-20 minutes driving time in metro- 
politan areas and within 25-30 minutes driving time in 
other areas. These standards provide the foundation of 
local library service that should exist throughout Cal- 
ifornia. Where substantially more than 25,000 people are 
served by a community library, higher levels should be 
achieved, as indicated below by per capita standards. 

Materials 

1. A minimum of 35,000 book titles, (weeded to re- 
move material no longer useful) of which at least 

20.000 have been acquired within last ten years 

2. A minimum collection of 50,000 volumes for popu- 
lation of 25,000, and at least two books per 
capita in places up to 100,000 population, 1.5 
book per capita for portion of population above 

100.000 

3. 1,000 reference titlest in non-circulating col- 
lection 

4. Not less than 3,500 well-selected book titles 
currently added per year in libraries serving 
25,000 people, moving to at least 5,000 titles in 
community libraries serving 100,000 people 

5. 250 periodical subscriptions, most of which are 
indexed, and with at least one-half held in back 
files for five years or more 

6. Si^lected state and federal government documents 
to provide information about current statistics 
and topics of wide interest 

7. Not less than 2,000 sound recordings (with 250 
added each year) in libraries serving 25,000 
people, moving up to at least 5,000 recordings 
(and 1,000 added per year) in community li- 
braries serving 100,000 people 

Staff 

1. Minimum staff of 12 employees (full-time equiva- 
lent) 

2. One employee for each 2,000 people in service 
area 

3. At least one-third of staff holding degrees from 
ALA-accredited library schools 

Physical Facilities 

1. Fifty square feet of space per 100 people in 
service area if community library is a branch 



t'*Reference titles" os used here refers to books of information which ore normally consulted briefly and at intervals for Sp^gili^iprBtfes of data 
rather than being read through for consecutive presentation of o topic. \ 
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library or a member of o library system; 60 square 
feet if library operates alone, maintains its own 
cataloging and processing deportment, etc. 

2. At least one seat per 200 people up to 50,000 
population; one seat per 400 people for portion of 
population above 50,000 

Financial Support 

1. Minimum of $125,000 annual expenditures 

2. At least $5.00 per capita for populations above 
25,000 

Standards for Area Libraries 

An area library meeting the standards set forth below 
should be maintained wherever 200,000 or more people 
live within 30 minutes driving time in metropolitan 
areas or 150,000 people within 60 minutes driving time 
in non-metropolitan areas. (Note: Driving times are 
actual averages door-to-door, not theoretical times over 
high-speed freeways.) 

Materials 

1. 125,000 book titles with, at least 50,000 acquired 
within past ten years 

2. 10,000 reference titles in non-circulating col- 
lection 

3. Not less than 10,000 titles currently added per 
yeo,' 

4. 1,000 periodical subscriptions, with three- 
quarters held in back files or on microfilm for 
ten years or more 

5. 10,000 sound recordings, with at least 1,500 
added per year 

6. At least 500 educational films for use in the area 

7. A substantial selected collection of current 
government documents, at least 3,000 U. S. and 
1,000 California annually (exclusive of routine 
legislative bills) 

Staff 

1. One staff member for each 2,000 persons in the 
immediate governmental unit — usually a city — 
in which the area library is located (this staff is 
for basic library service to the city); if branches 
are maintained the staff figure per 2,000 persons 
applies to all local library agencies PLUS 



2. One staff member for each 20,000 persons living 
outside the city but within 30 minutes driving 
time from the library 

Physical Facilities 

1. Fifty square feet of building space per 100 per- 
sons in city in which library is located (in addi- 
tion to space in branches and affiliated libraries) 
PLUS 

2. Five square feet per 100 population living out- 
side the city but within 30 minutes driving time 
from the library 

Financial Support 

$5.00 per capita based on the central city area 
(for central library and branches) plus additional 
support for persons living outside the city but 
within 30 minutes driving time from the library 

Standards for Research Library 

Materials 

1. At least 750,000-1,000,000 titles in the research 
library 

2. 22,000 book titles added each year in theresearch 
library 

3. Approximately 8,000 periodical and newspaper 
titles with at least 5,000 held in back files or 
on microfilm for 20 years or more. Total period- 
ical resources in each region would be substan- 
tially larger because of holdings of the research 
library and the coordinate university and special 
libraries 

4. At least 2,000 educational films for use in the 
four-county area 

5. Complete depository for state government docu- 
ments and depository for selected federal 
documents 

Staff (Over and above requirements for an area library) 

Specialized subject librarians in at least 25-35 
fields 

Financial Support 

State funds to go to the Los Angeles Public 
Library for serving as reference and research 
library for the entire metropolitan population. 

















REQUIREMENTS FOR A COOPERATIVE SYSTEM 

Cooperation, although it may be considered a panacea, 
cannot be successful unless based on a realistic anal- 
ysis of all the factors and problems involved. Bringing a 
group of heterogeneous libraries into a system-wide 
organization is not a simple matter. Such a group cannot 
have delegated powers from the jurisdictions they rep- 
resent without a series of interlocking joint powers 
agreements, as provided in the Government Code. 

Fundamental requirements which are basic to a li- 
brary system include: (1) An organizational structure, 
(2) financial resources to execute the program, (3) a 
permanent staff to administer and coordinate the program 
(4) enriched library resources (5) reciprocal loan privi- 
leges (6) a quick communications network (7) a rapid 
delivery service. 

Further details relating to these requirements are listed 
below. 

I. AN ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE WHICH WILL 
PROVIDE SERVICES AT BOTH REGIONAL AND 
STATE LEVELS. After the program has been 
determined there must be an administrative body to 
put it into action. This group will set standards, 
establish policies, and provide rules and regula- 
tions for the organization, administration, and 
continuing work of the cooperating group. 

Board of Directors 

It is suggested that a Board of Directors be 
organized for the four-county Southern Cal- 
ifornia area following this pattern: 

1. At the request of a specifiednumber of chartered 
institutions, an organizational meeting is called. 
There should be at least one representative 
from each member library. 

2. The group elects a temporary chairman after 
which a Board of Directors is elected. 

3. The Board of Directors applies to the Public 
Library Development Board for a charter. 

NOTE: It is recommended that members of the 
system, as evidence of good faith, agree 
to remain in the system for at least two 
years. After that time, a 90-day notice 
should be given in case of proposed with- 
drawal from the system. 

Duties and Responsibilities of the Board of 

Directors 

• Plan and direct a system-wide program or pro- 
grams with well-defined objectives. 



• Outline services, formulate budgets, and secure 
approval from local governing bodies. 

• Enter into a contract with the California Public 
Library Development Board. 

• Request State and Federal Aid for the planned 
program of service. (The Board of Directors 
will establish a formula for distributing state 
aid to those libraries which meet system re- 
quirements.) 

• Collect and make available information on hold- 
ings and personnel resources of libraries in the 
region. 

• Coordinate the collections and services of 
libraries in the region. Develop collections in 
specific subject fields with certain libraries 
assuming responsibility for definite subjects. 

• Plan for centralized acquisitions, cataloging, 
and processing of library materials. 

• Develop a communication and transportation 
network necessary for effective use of materials 
and resources in the system. 

• Provide compensation to libraries for use of 
collections and services. 

• Organize workshops and in-service training 
sessions to familiarize librarians and other 
interested persons with library resources, tools, 
and services of the region. 

• Give regular reports to the member libraries and 
to the California Library Development Board. 

II. FINANCIAL RESOURCES TO EXECUTE THE 
PROGRAM 

Certain library materials and services may be more 
economical in a cooperative enterprise than in individual 
library operations. The main thing to remember, if librar- 
ies are to be improved and services extended, is that 
financial resources must be provided. Support may be 
available from several sources: 

From each individual community. 

From state or federal grants-in-aid. 

From other forms of state or federal assistance. 

From private grants or endowments, or from foundation 

funds. 

Library Services Act Funds 

Since 1956 the Federal Government has provided some 
funds to the states for public libraries. California has 
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received a limited sum and/ although this has not been a 
large amount/ ft has stimulated interest and provided 
several programs which could not have been uiidertoken 
without the financial aid. The Federal Library Services 
and Construction Act of 1964/ with a large increase in 
the appropriation/ holds great promise. A new title pro- 
vides funds for public library construction and for urban 
os well os rural regions. The amount of money for Cal- 
ifornia under Title 1/ Services/ is $1/805/367 ond under 
Title 11/ Construction $2,308/865. Stronger and more far- 
reaching programs for systems con be developed with the 
aid of large urban libraries. Emphasis will be placed on 
the organization of systems; on the centralization of 
cooperative library programs; on plans for recruitment/ 
scholarships/ and in-service training; on studies and 
research projects; and on gronts-in-oid programs. 

In 1963/ the State of California authorized $850/000 
for State aid to public libraries. This is o token amount 
only/ but the hope is for o much larger appropriation in 
the near future. 



benefits received/ or by populations and budgets. 
The public agency or governing body responsible 
for the budget should be specified and regular 
budgetary business procedures should be followed 
in planning the budget and accounting for the ex- 
penditures. 

• Communities may request and receive funds from 
the State and Federal public library development 
and construction programs. These funds may be 
in the form of establishment grants or per capita 
funds. Details and regulations of the State and 
Federal legislation should be checked before 
specific plans are made. 

It is readily apparent that the funds in the State aid 
program are limited/ but/ if California follows the 
pattern set by New York/ Pennsylvania/ and Maryland/ 
the financial situation will improve in the near future. 

• Other forms of assistance may be found. One 
which holds current and immediate promise is 
the poverty program. 



I State and Federal Financial Aid 

Many local communities have reached the saturation 
point in local taxes. Yet local libraries are inadequate 
and unable to supply the needs of the residents of the 
localities. The state of New York had the same problem 
for many yearS/but finally has found a solution inassist- 
ance from State funds. At the present time well over 
$10/000/000 is appropriated annually from State funds 
for public libraries in New York. This represents approx- 
imately a quarter of the total amount used for the total 
financing of libraries. Standards for Library Functions 
at the State Level, published by the American Library 
Association, recommends as follows; “The state share 

I in the financing of local public library service should be 

at least one-third to one-half of the total cost of a sound 
minimum public library program as set forth in the state 
plan for library development.** It thus seems hot un- 
reasonable to expect that eventually in California the 
total amount appropriated to public libraries from State 
funds should reach at least 30 percent of the total ex- 
I pended in the State for local library service. 



In undertaking any improved service it is only 
realistic to anticipate the need for a sound financial 
structure and for increased funds. 

III. A PERMANENT STAFF TO ADMINISTER AND 
COORDINATE THE PROGRAM 

In addition to a Regional Board of Directors, a four- 
county system should have a headquarters unit with an 
executive director and staff, and a central reference 
library. 

The system staff could assist local librarians in the 
following ways: 

1. Coordinate the programs and services of all the 
libraries in the system. 

2. Offer the local librarian advisory services for 
increasing the efficiency of library operations 
and improving services to readers. 




The sizeable increase in federal aid to libraries in 
1965 augurs well for more assistance in the future. 

Methods of Financing 

The method of financing should be determined by each 
library system: 

• Each commun ity may contribute specified amounts; 
these amounts may be assessed by the governing 
body and prorated according to the services and 




3. Issue news releases about the system, 

4. Conduct workshops, 

5. Assist with in-service training. 



6. Handle the business aspects of purchasing and 
processing books. 



The recommendations of the system staff will be ad- 
'isory only; decisions affecting member libraries will be 
lade by the libraries themselves. 
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IV. ENRICHED LIBRARY RESOURCES 

An extensive collections of books and other library 
materials will be needed in a library system. Provision 
will hove to be mode for the needs and interests of stu- 
dents, professional people, scientists, research workers 
and the “man on the street.** Items needed will include: 

1. Books, current and historical, extensive in level 
and thorough in depth of coverage, 

2. Audio-visual materials, 

3. Backfiles of periodicals. 

A coordinated program will be necessary to see that 
all significant subjects are covered by at least one li- 
brary in the system network. This should be ensured by 
the plan for an area library in each region and research 
library service beyond the area service. 

V. RECIPROCAL LOAN PRIVILEGES 

The single greatest benefit which may result from 
library cooperation is full loan privileges. Libraries, in 
compliance with the legal requirements of their govern- 
mental jurisdictions, should establish unrestricted 
reciprocal loan privileges among the participating 
libraries. Loan privileges v/ill not apply to library 
materials which do not normally circulate. 

VI. A QUICK COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK 

A quick means of communication is necessary to 
expedite reference requests and interlibrary loans. 
Teletype is a satisfactory device in use in several 
established library systems. There is promise of further 
automated development which may be of value to librar- 
ies in the field of communications. 

VII. A RAPID DELIVERY SERVICE 

After materials have been located in a system, 
immediate delivery to the user is important. Subsequent 
quick return to the library after the user has finished 
with the materials is also vital. The library system may 
wish to purchase a truck for this purpose, or a rental 
service may be preferred. The president of one Los 
Angeles trucking firm says that he could provide daily 
delivery service within the four-county Southern Calif- 
ornia area at a cost of $1,000 a month. 

LEGAL BASIS FOR COOPERATIVE SYSTEM 

Several Southern California libraries have had 
reciprocal services with each other for a number of 
years. Legal arrangements can be made for agreements 



for reciprocal services between cities or between a 
city and a county. This is possible under a Joint 
Exercise of Powers Agreement. 

Recently a proposal to establish unrestricted 
reciprocal service between the City and County of Los 
Angeles was endorsed by both library systems. The new 
agreement will replace the “spot” reciprocity which 
has existed on on informal basis between the two library 
systems for a number of years. The patrons of either 
library will be granted all the privileges of each system, 
without payment of fees. 

It is recommended that libraries throughout the 
four-county metropolitan area in this study establish 
reciprocal services under a Joint exercise of Powers 
agreement os provided beginning Section 6500 of the 
Government Code of the State of California. 



ies have great freedom to start, stop, or contract for 
services, according to Shirley. His statement follows: 



LIBRARY LAW IN CALIFORNIA 

“As reflected in the Public Library Development 
Act of 1963 (27111) local control and autonomy 
have been the primary considerations in the devel- 
opment of library law in the State. There is no 
other governmental function which can be assumed 
by such a variety of forms of government nor any 
other in which there is greater freedom to start, 
stop or contract out the service. This variety is so 
great that any effort to operationalize a total sys- 
tems approach to the library needs of the State is 
certain ^o fly in the face of one tradition and legal 
form or another. 

GOVERNMENTAL FORMS 

“Local government law in California has gen- 
erally followed the philosophy that the citizens 
should have a wide variety of forms of government 
from which to choose. This philosophy is given 
explicit expression in the County Service Area Law: 



A summary of lows relating to public libraries in 
California has been compiled for the State Library Survey 
by Dr. David Shirley, Associate Professor of Public 
Administration, University of Southern California. Librar- 
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‘The residents and property owners of such 
areas are entitled to have mode ovoiloble 
to them reosonoble olternotive methods of 
providing or securing the extended serv- 
ices they require and to choose among the 
alternatives a method best suited to their 
local circumstances. 

‘It is the purpose of this chapter to pro- 
vide an additional alternative method for 
the furnishing of extended governmentol 
services . . • (25210.1) 

“The code provides for both generol low and 
home rule cities ond counties, for o long list of 
single function ond multi-function special districts, 
and in most cases specificolly provides for the de- 
velopment of controctuol orrongements for services 
of other jurisdictions. Library low follows this 
pattern; the Fducotion Code provides thot local 
free public librory services moy be provided by 
five different types of governmentol units: the 
county, the city, o single purpose speciol district, 
o multi-purpose district, ond school districts. Con- 
tractual arrangements ore authorized for oil five 
forms; os o special cose, library services may be 
provided under o Joint Powers Agreement, and 
speciol service areas and zones maybe established 
within counties for the purpose of providing special 
library facilities and services. The permissive- 
ness and the number of options provided under the 
law is so great that it is difficult to imagine any 
proposal encountering severe legal complications. 

“On the negative side, this extremely permis- 
sive state law has permitted the formation of too 
many small and highly specialized governmental 
jurisdictions. It is reasonable to assume that li- 
braries have suffered the same fate. Once estab- 
lished, a library develops its own governing body, 
its own staff, and its own clientele; it develops 
vested interests. Chonge will be politically, not 
legally, difficult. Wir.iin a more definitive area, 
public education, the same basic situation, has 
developed in California and many other states; 
change has been and continues to be made slowly 
with the development of union schools and unified 
districts. This has been accomplished with the 
help of rather substantial monetary carrots in the 
form of grants- in-aid. 

Further discussion of the legal and governmental 
bases for a library system will be found in Appendix I 
under the title, "The Legal and Governmental Bases for 

a Southern California Regional System of 

ies,” by Henry Reining, Jr., Dean of the School of Public 

Administration, University of Southern California. 



SERVICES WHICH A SYSTEM CAN PROVIDE 

After the system has been established and the basic 
requirements met it is recommended that the following be 
provided as first priority services. 

FIRST PRIORITY SERVICES 

1. A Universal Borro **r’s Cord 

It is recommended that a unirorm borrowing card be 
issued to all residents of the area served by the system. 
This simple identification card carrying the name of the 
issuing library should carry the information that the card 
will be honored by any member library in the library 

system. 

2. Interlibrary Loons 

Interlibrary loans cut down on duplication of hold- 
ings, release funds spent on duplicate titles for other 
additional orders, make possible the sharing of books 
which many libraries cannot afford to buy, and offer 
economy in money spent on library materials, as well 
as the economy of not having to order, . ata og and 
process them; in addition, there is an additional sa^ng 
in not having each library handle and provide shelf or 
storage space for them. A quick communications system 
and a rapid delivery service will greatly facilitate and 
expedite interlibrary loans. And photocopy services 
should be a further aid to economy of interlibrary loan 

operations. 

Regulations should be estoblished regording inter- 
librory loon services; o community library should meet 
minimum stondords, otherwise inequities will occur ^ a 
community library relies on interlibrary loans insteod ot 
local resources. Cost studies of the octuol eryense ot 
interlibrory loon service ore needed in order to determine 
0 realistic fee for the service. 

3. Photocopying Service 

Almost all libraries have photocopying equipment 
and coin-operated machines are available for general 
patron use. Photocopying service is an inexpensive 
method for reproducing journal articles and portions of 
books. In the case of interlibrary loans it is reasonable 
to expect member libraries to pay for the service. (It is 
important that copyright laws be observed in the use ot 
the photocopy privilege.) 

4. A Coordinated end Centralized Acquisitions Program 

A centralized program for acquisitions of library 
materials should obtain larger discounts from jobbers and 
lower costs on materials, services, and order procedures. 
A coordinated program for the purchase of expensive 
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materials is a further economy in that procedures con be 
evolved for avoiding duplication of expensive but seldom- 
used materials which maybe shared throughout the region. 
The system should safeguard the freedom of choice of 
individual libraries who do not wish to participate in this 
plan; there may bj?/ except ions or partial participation in 
the over-all plan. 



7. Preparotion of Bibliographic Lists 



5. A Centralized Cataloging and Processing Center 

As a part of this survey, a study was made by Dr. 
Maurice Tauber, Melvil Dewey Professor of Library Sci- 
ence, Columbia University, concerning the potential for 
cet.rraT.zed technical processing in public libraries for 
the four-county area. Tauber recommei: Is a single auto- 
mated processing center for the four counties in Southern 
California. Ths premise is that cooperative technical 
processing centers provide prompt service at lower cost 
to participating libraries. The saving in cost and time is 
emphasized in a centralized processing system where 
automated procedures are used from the moment synchro- 
nized selection has beon made by the individual librar- 
ian.! The prospect of a national program for producinr 
cataloging data in machine-readable form should be given 
careful consideration before plans are developed for any 
new cataloging or processing centers. Small or medium- 
sized centers may soon prove to be costly and outmoded. 
The high response to the questionnaire submitted indi- 
cates a realization on the part of the librarians of the 
potential advantages of such a centralized processing 



Users of libraries, particularly students and persons 
engaged in research, often need assistance in the prep- 
aration of bibliographies. In most libraries the staff is 
not large enough to perform these services, but in a 
regional center it seems feasible for the service to be 
offered by the Area Library or the Research Library. It is 
recommended that policies be determined, requests 
screened by the reference librarian, and perhaps a sched- 
ule of charges established for the preparation of biblio- 
graphic lists. 



8. Literature Searches 



Following the compilation of bibliographies is the 
search to locate the materials and gain access to them 
Skilled librarians, using speedy means of communication 
and delivery, can make these available to the user in a 
brief time. Special libraries which serve business firms 
often need literature searches. Fees coul:' be set for 
these services. 



9. 



in-Service Training Programs for Library Staff 
On-the-job training is important for persons who do 
not have a professional library education. Courses, work- 
shops, and other training programs are helpful to them. 
In-service training is also recommended for graduate 
librarians through institutes, workshops, formal courses, 
and other educational methods. 



service. 



10. Research 



Dr. Tauber’s more detailed statement of recommenda- 
tions for implementing a Centrali zed Technical Processing 
Center are given in Appendix I. 



6 . 



Various Union Lists (Journals, Serials, Other) 

Union lists and lists of special subject collections 
are important aids in answering reference questions, 
making interlibrary loans, and developing coordinated 
acquisitions programs. There are important subject col- 
lections in public, special, and university libraries in 
Southern California. Union lists of local history or of 
Californiana should be helpful. These lists are useful in 
channeling inquiries to the proper source. 



It is recommended that continuous study be made by 
library staff members or by persons employed for parti- 
cular assignments, into ways of giving better library 
service, of cost studies, library-user patterns and library 
technology. 



11. Addition of New Electronic and Mechanical 
Equipment 

The use of new technological devices should be ap- 
plied whenever feasible in libraries. There have been 
revolutionary changes within the last 20 years. Much of 
the new data processing equipment has direct relevance 
to library work and continuing study should be made of 
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new developments which are applicable* At this time, 
due to the great cost involved, the digital computer does 
not seem feasible for libraries except in the following 
categories: (1) Circulation, order, and serials work. Ex- 
perimentation is currently being done in these areas by 
the Los Angeles (City) Public Library; (2) the preparation 
of book catalogs, union lists, and special bibliographies; 
(3) the maintenance of catalogs; (4) application in cer- 
tain routine administrative work. A more complete dis- 
cussion of this subject is found in Appendix I, under the 
title **A Digital Computer in the Library System,’* by 
William H. Mitchel, Director, Computer Sciences Labor- 
atory, University of Southern California, and William R. 
Larson, Project Director, Youth Studies Center, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 

SECOND PRIORITY SERVICES 

After a system has determined its first priority serv- 
ices, it should turn to those which seem next in import- 
ance. 

1. Exchange of Duplicate Books 

Books which have been duplicated in numbers which 
are no longer needed, or which are not useful in a li- 
brary’s current collection may be useful toother librar- 
ies. Each library should make a list of books available 
as gifts or exchanges and distribute the lists regionally 
as well as state-wide. 

2. Aid to Libraries in Systematic Withdrawal 

or Disposal of Books 

It is recommended that library consultants be asked 
to advise librarians about withdrawing and disposing 
of little-used library materials. Few libraries have a 
systematic plan for discarding little-used items; a plan 
for withdrawal is almost as important as one for the 
addition of books. 



3. Storage Facilities 

Plans must be made for the disposal or storage of 
books after they have been withdrawn from a collection. 
A central storage warehouse is one answer; more com- 
pact storage within individual libraries is another. Cer- 
tain infrequently-used new books may be placed in stor- 
age; certain types of materials, such as back issues of 
serials may be made available through miniaturization 
and the regular copy placed in storage. Due to cost and 
to many other problems involved, this report does not 
recommend a storage center for early consideration. 



4. Review Room Displaying Scientific, Technical 

and Other Expensive or Special Interest Books 

Librarians often do not buy expensive books unless 
they can see them; in other cases, they buy books which 
are not useful through book catalogs. Current scientific, 
technical, or special interest books maintained in a non- 
circulating collection in a central review room would be 
helpful to librarians in their decisions about buying or 
not buying. If no library has space for a display room, a 
bookmobile might serve the same purpose and could make 
stops at libraries wishing to have this service. The costs 
of stocking a review room should be borne by publishers. 

5. Rotating Collections 

Rotating collections of books of a particular type 
such as art books, foreign language books, science 
books, or expensive books which all libraries could 
not afford, might be circulated to member libraries for 
specified loan periods. This service is especially 
recommended for the rural sections of Riverside and 
San Bernardino Counties. Through these changing col- 
lections libraries can offer readers a better selection 
of special interest materials than would be possible if 
all books had to be bought. The rotating collections 
also allow librarians to check the popularity of unusual 
books with their readers. 



LAUNCHING THE PROGRAM 

Although a plan may be devised for the entire four- 
county system, it seems reasonable to develop it in 
phased steps. A skeletal program is suggested below, 
as phase one. Activities during the first year may be 
devoted to the over-all plan and to the establishment of 
0 central regional office. A director and at least one 
professional assistant and one secretary seem minimal. 
The director and the assistant will be responsible for 
planning and developing programs as they work with re- 
gional librarians and give in-service training to library 
staffs. 

COSTS 

System Office 

The cost for staff will probably include salaries for a 
director who is a librarian, another professional librarian 
and for a secretary. In addition to staff the budget should 
include items for rent, office equipment, office supplies, 
telephone, and travel with the cost for regional office for 
the first year being approximately $45/000. 
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Services 



Cost for services will include a rapid communications 
system; according to estimates, teletype will probably be 
around $34,000, including installation costs. Rapid de- 
livery service can be provided, according to one trucking 
firm for $1,000 a month. 



(Annuol Estimate) 



Teletype 

Rapid delivery service-$1,000 per month 

Total 



$34,000 

12,000 



$46,000 



Bibliographic Center 



The cost for a Bibliographic Center is estimated to be 
$30,000. This cost figure is based on the assumption 
that the Bibliographic Center will be located in a library 
which is already well established and has many of the 
materials which are required for such a service. 



Services at the Los Angeles Public Library 

The services of three additional reference librarians 
at the Los Angeles Public Library is estimated at 
$36,000. These librarians will coordinate services, 
compile union lists, and answer reference requests. One 
of the librarians should be ‘appointed to coordinate 
reference services. Additions to the book collections 
at the Los Angeles Public Library, including costs of 
acquiring and cataloging are estimated at $75,000. 



Los Angeles Public Library-First Year 



Salaries of 3 librarians 
Additions to book collections 



$ 36,000 
75,000 



Total 



$111,000 



SUMMARY OF COSTS, FIRST YEAR 



System office 
Teletype 

Rapid delivery service 
Bibliographic Center 
Los Angeles Public Library 



$ 45,000 

34.000 

12.000 
30,000 

111,000 



Total 



$232,000 



If the 60 libraries in the four counties enter the pro- 
posed cooperative system immediately, under present 
state aid law the system would be eligible to receive an 
establishment grant of $600,000 (for each of the first two 
years) and a per capita grant of $1,440,000 (at 16 cents 
per capita for approximately nine million people). It is 
true that the present limited financing of the California 



Public Library Development Act would not permit such a 
large allocation. However, public acceptance of the plan 
outlined in this report might help influence legislative 
action to increase the total amount of state aid made 
available to public libraries. 



ERIC 



State Allocations to Regional Funds 



Establishment grants to system 
libraries (estimated) 

Per capita grants 



Total 



$600,000 

1,440,000 

$2,040,000 



SUMMARY 



Population Characteristics and Economic Trends 



The population growth in the four-county area around 
Los Angeles has been and will continue to be phen- 
omenal; growth has been at the rate of 1000 a day. The 
four-county area contains 48 percent of the entire popula- 
tion of the State of California. The projected age in- 
dicates an increase in a younger age group, under 24 
years old. Approximately half of the students attending 
schools in California are also in the four-county area; by 
1980, 40 percent of the population will be in school and 
the school population will be making greater demands on 
libraries. Plans should be made now to prepare for future 
needs. 



The Los Angeles area is the nation's second largest 
market and leads in many diversified economic fields. 
And Southern California can pay for good library service! 
Projected personal income for Southern California is 
higher than for the nation as a whole; it is predicted that 
personal income will double in Southern California by 
1980. This promising projection and other socio-economic 
facts should be considered in plans which are made for 
library systems. 



Status of Libraries in Southern California 



Public libraries are giving good service with limited 
resources but many of them fail to meet even minimum 
standards; they are subject to constant pressures from: 

(1) high school, college and university students who are 
unable to obtain materials in their own academic libraries 

(2) from persons engaged in adult education (3) and from 
scientists, scholars, and research workers who need 
highly specialized materials. 



Libraries have not developed as fast as the popula- 
tion in Southern California. The growth of knowledge, the 
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burgeoning population, the improved educational level 
of the people and their demands on libraries moke it 
virtually impossible for on independent community library 
to meet the needs of the library users. 

A cooperative library system con provide better 

for readers and more efficient and effective 
operations for libraries. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations ore mode to imple- 
ment the findings of this study: 

1. Cooperation among various types of libraries: 

It is recommended that the library resources in 
Southern Californio be strengthened and coordinated 
and that this be brought about by library leaders in 
the various kinds of libraries. It is suggested that 
they meet, organize, and work out cooperative work- 
ing relationships among these types of libraries: 
public, college, and university, public school, and 
special or technical libraries. 

Obtaining access to the collections of university 
and special libraries will open new resources to 
students, and to professional and research people. 

2. System of libraries 

It is recommended that the public libraries in 
Southern California cooperate in a system of librar- 
ies for two purposes: 

To improve the quality of library service; 

To extend services to all residents in the area 

Twelve area libraries have been suggested for 
the four-county Southern California region. 

3. Areas and levels of service 

Three levels of service are recommended: (1) 
Community Library level to meet the most frequent 
needs of library users, (2) Area Library level to 
supplement the community library and provide a 
high level of reference and bibliographical service, 
(3) Research Library level to supply the highly 
specialized needs of scholars, scientists and 
research persons. 

4. Standards for three levels of service 

It is recommended that libraries work towards 
achieving the standards set forth in this report and 
that they do so at the earliest possible date. 



5. Bibliographical Center 

It is recommended that a Bibliographical Center 
be established in Southern California. 

6. Subject specialists 

It is recommended that more use be made of the 
services of subject specialists in the area and 
research libraries. 

7. Doto processing 

It is recommended that funds be allocated '.or 
research into the possible uses and application of 
data processing equipment and new technology to 
library needs. It is possible that libraries may make 
much more extensive use of this technology in the 
near future. 

8. Research 

It is recommended that libraries undertake vari- 
ous research projects which may result in better 
libraries and more extensive use of libraries in the 

future. 

9. Fundamental Requirements 

The plan recommended for Southern California lists 
seven fundamental requirements for a successful library 
system. 

• An organizational structure which will include: 

An administrative body to plan and execute 
the program; 

A permanent staff to administer and coordinate 
the program; 

• Financial resources to execute the program. 

• Enriched library resources. 

• Reciprocal loan privileges. 

• A quick communications network. 

• A rapid delivery service. 

10. Priority Services 

After the system has been established it is recom- 
mended that the following services be provided: 

First priority services 

(1) A universal borrower's card 

(2) Inter library loans 

(3) Photocopying service 
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(4) A centralized and coordinated acquisitions 
program 

(5) A centralized processing and cataloging 
center 

(6) Various union lists 

(7) Preparation of bibliographic lists 

(8) Literature searches 

(9) ln*service training programs 

(10) New electronic and mechanical equipment 

Second priority services 

(1) Exchange of duplicate books 

(2) Aid in systematic withdrawal of books 

(3) Plans for storage facilities 

(4) A review room for displaying expensive or 
**special interest" books 

(5) Rotating collections 

11. it is recommended that the plan proposed in this 
report be put into action and, at the end of a year, 
that it be reviewed, evaluated and continued or 
changed, at that time. 



CONCLUSION 

The growth potential for the public library is 
enormous, but the realization of this potential is by 
no means assured. There will be competition from other 
forms of cultural, informational and recreational services. 
The library will require more ample resources and larger 
and more professionally specialized staff if it is to 
provide a superior program of service. 

Southern California must decide whether or not it 
has the intent, as well as the desire, to support public 
libraries. The question, however, is neither one of basic 
desire or intent, both of which have been demonstrated. 
Rather it is one of how our willingness can be matched 
by ability to underwrite the mounting costs. Libraries 
are a very important part of the educational and develop* 
ment program of the state and the problem cannot be 
avoided by ignoring it. Working together, the people of 
California can have SUPERIOR LIBRARIES. 

WORKING TOGETHER FOR QUALITY LIBRARIES 

As has been indicated earlier, an exploding 
population, coupled with soaring school enrollments, 
rising costs, and increasing demands for more and 
better library resources have finally challenged even 
the resources of the wealthy state of California. Either 
quality of library services or the quantity of people 
served must be diminished, unless additional funds are 
provided. 
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THE LEGAL AND GOVERNMENTAL BASES FOR A 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA REGIONAL 
SYSTEM OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
by 

Henry Reining, Jr., Dean 
School of Public Administration 
University of Southern California 



Mention has been made several times so far in this report 
that there are 60 public libraries in the four counties under 
survey* The simplicity of this statistic may be misleading* 

If we think of a library as a building with books^ records, 
films, information and a staff in it, then there are several 
hundred libraries In these four counties. The Los Angeles 
(City) Public Library is itself a system of seven regional and 
54 branch libraries; Los Angeles County Library, eight regions 
and 53 branches; Orange County, Riverside County and San 
Bernardino County coch has many system, city, and school 
libraries* In addition, a number of other cities have one or 
more branches, as well* Therefore, simply as a :.tatistic, the 
Los Angeles*Orange^Riverside*San Bernardino Counties con- 
toin hundreds of libraries* 

The public libraries vary in the population each serves, 
as well; nine serve populations of over 100,000 each; 12, 
50,000 to 100,000; 12, 25,000 to 50,000; 13, 10,000 to 25,000 
and ten serve less then 10,000 population each* The variety 
of needs and resources is apparent from these statistics* 

Furthermore, the **60** public libraries of the four counties 
work in on environment including 65 institutions of higher 
learning, plus 30 junior colleges, 96 special libraries large 
enough to be listed in this survey, and 2,200 elementary and 
high schools. Since the universities, colleges and schools are 
traffic-generating and at the same time resource institutions 
for the public libraries, as are the special libraries, all are 
tied together in the four-county library problem. 

In addition, these libraries function in a complex environ* 
ment of governmental jurisdictions* Los Angeles County for 
example, contains in addition to the County Government itself, 
75 incorporol^ed cities, 100 school districts and several hun* 
dred special districts* The other counties are similarly com- 
plicated as to governmental jurisdictions although on a smaller 
scale* 

More than mere complication is, of course, at issue* These 
jurisdictions tend to be competitive as to budgets and tax 
resources, especially since so many of the?e are so heavily 
reliant on the property tax, and as to official and public at- 
tention and concern* It would be foolhardy, also, to ignore the 
strong feeling of local pride which surrounds each public 
library in its own locole* 

At the same time, the sheer complexity of the governmental 
situation in Southern California tends to obscure jurisdictional 
lines - indeed of necessity, to lead to the ignoring of juris- 
dictional differences - and, to accentuate service needs that 



are common to the area* Such **common cause*’ is further en- 
hanced by the high level of professional devotion on the port 
of library staffs in the region* 

Any recommendation to improve the quality and to extend 
the effectiveness of public library sources in this four-county 
region - and it is one marketing area — will have to take all 
of these factors into account* 

a* Voluntory: It must be a free-will system which any and 
all community libraries may join or refrain from joining, so as 
to preserve local control* 

b* Regional Systems It must be of a scale geographically 
to match the marketing area and the shopping habits and the 
travel orbits of the population. 

c* Central Resources: It must be a plan to add sufficient 

accessibility for the reader, and sufficient resources and back- 
stopping for the libraries to make the battle to join worth while 
to each community library* 

d. Outside Financing: It must not add more burdens upon 

an already overburdened property tax locally* 

e* Unity: Given the already existing complexity, it must be 
a scheme that will coordinate rather than further dfv id* or 
diversify the existing regional situation and that will be a 
single rather than a multiple solution* 

f* Flexibility: Finally, and perhaps least important, the 

scheme should be such as to permit future additions if deemed 
desirable* Ventura County communities, and perhaps Santa 
Barbara, Inyo and Mono may wish to join later* If these addi- 
tions are not contemplated at the present, it would be wise 
planning to make the arrangement such as not to preclude the 
possibility* 

It is with these criteria in mind that a voluntary association 
of libraries is recommended, on a four-ceunty basis to start 
with, with a strong center related to enough area-centers to 
provide readily accessible services to readers* 

Given the situation just described, is a regional library 
scheme possible, legally and governmentally? Fortunately for 
the Los Angeles area the answer on both counts is in the 
affirmative* The legal powers are at hemd; the size ond com- 
plexity of governmentol jurisdictions and relationships prac- 
tically dictate such a scheme* 

The political question as to whether the ”60’* libraries 
will actually join is a separote one, the answer to which Is 
olso in th^^ offirmative, in the opinion of the consultonts* 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY LAW OF CALIFORNIA 

State legislation permits quite a variety of ways in which 
public libraries may be organized, but fortunately also per* 
mits all sorts of relationships among governmental jurisdic- 
tions, such permissions have helped ameliorafe the variety* 

There are eight different ways to organize a public library 
under the laws of California, as will be illustrated from actual 
practice, below* In terms of autonomy, a continuum of legal 
possibilities might be sketched, with one pole occupied by the 
library which is a separate self*governing jurisdiction (sepa* 
rate, elected library board • separate tax rate * autonomous 
administration), and the opposite pole occupied by the library 
which is a department of city government (no board • librarian 
as department head • general fund financing • subject to a city 
manager and the city council), and with q number of positions 
in between these two poles*t 

The governmental base of most of the 60 libraries of the 
four countie*^ is the city* There are 40 city libraries; this is 
the mode; this is the typical public library, so to speak* 

However, there is a full spectrum of the possible govern** 
mental bases mentioned above* Most of the variations from the 
mode relate to the County Library and some, to the school dis- 
tricts* Each county has its own library, although one is con- 
solidated with the chief city in the County; Riverside City 
and County have the same administration and the same librar- 
ian* Two counties are affiliated with and give some service to 
public libraries of the cities within their boundaries; Riverside 
and San Bernardino* Seven public libraries are organized as 
special districts, headed by elective library boards, or are 
combined with elective boards to govern co-terminous school 
districts as well* 

Amelioration for this variety of governmental forms is pro- 
vided by legislation which permits all kinds of inter-relation- 
ships among governmental jurisdictions in California; 

purchase of service 
contracts for service 
reciprocal service arrangements 
joint exercise of powers 
consolidation of jurisdictions 
consolidation of districts 
extra-territorial jurisdiction 

As a matter of fact, it is not necessary to step outside the 
public library field to illustrate the level of possibilities as 
to inter-governmental relationships, as detailed below* 

And, such legal provisions and permissions have been well 
exercised in Southern California — everything from the very 
extensive scheme of Los Angeles County contracts to provide 
all kinds of municipal services to the cities of the County, to 
the State-County-City collaboration which makes the Los 
Angeles Coliseum a reality as a Joint Exercise of Powers 
creation, built by the county on land belonging to the State 
and operated by the City of Los Angeles* 



RELATIONSHIPS AMONG PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

There are all kinds of inter-relationships already existent 
among thq 60 public libraries covered in this survey. 

I* Consolidation, e*g*, merging of libraries and staffs, 
e*g*. Riverside City and County;e*g*, use of a common govern- 
ing board as between a library district and a school district* 

II* Partial library service, by purchase, e*g*, San Marino 
buys its library cards from Pasadena Library, as does Sierra 
Madre; by contract, for example, nine cities use the Santa Ana 
Library storage center; Fullerton Public Library contracts 
with the City School District to give bookmobile service to 
outlying sections of the City; Azusa has a cataloging agree- 
ment with Pomona; by reciprocity, which is an exchange of 
services rather thon a payment of money; interlibrary loon, 
for example, 

III* Complete library services; e*g*, by contract, Los 
Angeles County Library provides for the City of Torrance, etc* 

IV* Reciprocity is also a general arrangement by means of 
which libraries in effect exchange with each other as to bor- 
rowers and services to borrowers, but in kind and without 
money changing hands* Los Angeles (City) Public Library and 
Los Angeles County Library have recently executed a general 
reciprocity agreement as between all their libraries and their 
citizens* 

Finally there already is a significant Joint Powers Agree- 
ment active among Southern California libraries. This is the 
**Southern California Film Circuit Commission,** which runs 
two film circuits with 12 libraries each contracting for the 
service at the rates of $500 for one and $600 for the other, per 
year* 

As stated, the possibilities for mutual help and cooperation 
are quite clear, legally and governinentally* Also, such mutual 
help has been an established practice among the 60 libraries 
under survey, in all kinds of forms and relationships* Recip- 
rocal services are already established* A widespread contract 
system is established* Joint Exercise of Powers agreements 
are already in force* It is quite clear that there is no such 
thing an an independent, self-sufficient library anymore; there 
is variation as to degree of dependency, correlated with size, 
but there is no longer such a thinig as a self-sufficient library, 
no matter how large* 

A FOUR-COUNTY REGIONAL LIBRARY 
SYSTEM RECOMMENDED 

Is the recommendation of a voluntary four-county library 
system containing 12 area centers, a common research center, 
a companion audio-visual center, with perhaps a technical 
processing center •• is this recommendation politically fea- 
sible? First the recommendation should be made clear* There 
would be established a four-county structure, utilizing a Joint 
Powers Agreement* The **stock holders** of this new voluntary 
association would be as many of the 60 libraries as caredito 
join up* Each would designate one representative to the South- 
ern California Regional Library Council, which would be 



tMunieipal libraries are authorized by California State Education Code of 1961, 27301-27455; county libraries by 27151-27251; unified school 
district libraries by 28001—28652. 
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conveners of the Library System. Beyond initiation, the func* 
tions of the Library Council would be two: planning and evol* 
uotion of System*s service and election of o Board of Directors 
for the System.! 

The Board of Directors would set the policy for the enter* 
prise and be held responsible for it. It would appoint o pro* 
fessionol staff to moke the system opperotionol and to function 
thereafter os o central headquarters and o clearing house for 
the system.' 

As indicated above, the Regional System staff will prob* 
ably require two professional persons and o secretary, for o 
start, plus rental, materials, supplies and miscellaneous. One 
of the professionals should be director. The director should be 
o person of proven administrative capacity, given the complex 
task of coordinating o multifarious program with numerous 
library *members. 

It should not be necessary to hove any system-machinery 
other than the Regional Council, Board of Directors and staff. 
Each of 12 area-center libraries will relate directly with each 
community library which it servesj coordination should not be 
a problem at this level. Ad hoc group meetings of the librar- 
ians concerned should be able to handle any special problems 
that may occur from time to time. 

It should be made clear that in the name of unity, there 
should be only one ''membership” in the Regional Library 
System. A community library should not be able to add itself 
to on area-center grouping and not to the Regional Council, or 
avail itself of the Regional Center and not of an area-center 
library. This should be the case because, in action, the whole 
regional system will be of one piece, the Regional Center 
supporting the areas, the area-centers backstopping the com- 
munity libraries. 

Also if the System as a whole is to be operationally fea- 
sible, a period of time must be specified for minimum member- 
ship. It is recommended that this be two years initially, with 
a 90*day notice necessary for termination of membership there- 
after. In that way the time will be available to get the System 
organized and operating and to give the staff some assurance 
of initial stability. 

Certainly, no library should be permitted to join which does 
not open itself up to a general reciprocity agreement and 
which does not meet minimum standards of library service. 
These two criteria of 1) reciprocity and 2) meeting minimum 
standards should be absolute. 



There may have to be a price to admission also. That price 
might be in kind - e library agreeing to serve as an area-center 
in exchange for services by the Regional Center, as it werej 
or a community library assuring responsibility to establish a 
particubr subject-matter holding on a specialized basis. 
That price of admission may possibly have to be in money, if 
inadequate State Aid is forthcoming, but such money payments 
might well keep out communities that are already taxed to the 
hilt.tt 

The procedure whereby this System might get started is 
described elsewhere in this Report and need not be repeated 
here. It should be added however, that this Regional System 
should be started from the top, not the bottom. In other words, 
the 20 libraries responsible for this Survey should Invite all 
the others to a meeting, and as a first step organize the Re- 
gional Library Council. The organization of the area-center- 
groupiiigs should be a next stop, after the Board of Directors 
of the Council officially designates the libraries which will 
act as area-centers. After that designation, each community 
library which has joined the System con elect the area-center 
to which. It wishes to look for that relationship. Permitting the 
area-center groupings to start first might make the start of the 
Regional System difficult or delay it inordinately. 

It is an axiom of political science that each government 
function should be organized as to form, scope and scale in 
terms of its technological imperative;., provided popular con- 
trol is maintained. The technological Imperatives of a satis- 
factory level of library service are clear. These are best 
indicated by the sole existence of LAPL — the only possible 
research library in the whole region. The region should there- 
fore be built around it, as the "librarians' and researchers' 
library”. The "readers' library" needs are for a larger number 
of centers. If one-half-hour'? travel is accepted as the limit, 
the 12 area-center libraries, each with five or six other li- 
braries "attached”, should serve the need nicely. Further- 
more, by maintaining the public libraries under local control 
and making the regional system membership completely vol* 
usitary, the criterion of popular control is well met. 



"WILL THEY JOIN?” 

There seems no reason to fear that these 60 libraries of 
Southern California will be reluctant to join the Regional 
System. Even without any other inducements, the opportunity 
to gain a higher level and fuller library service for its resi- 
dents should be an irresistible opportunity to any community 



tit moy prove wise to express quolificotions for membership on the Council ondon the Boord of Directors ot this time. It .s hoped thot the mo.or.ty 
of both will be octive librory heods. Given the number of "stock holders" the Boord should probobly not be too smoll. G.ven the complexity of 
the governmentol jurisdictions involved, the Boord should not be considered os porochiol or representotive m noture, i.e., os representing cities 
or counties, or the oreo-centered groupings, but os o unity, o generol governing body elected to serve the totolity, orid not ony port or ports o he 
four-county scheme. By the some token, the number of members on the Boord of Directors should never be permitted to equol the number of oreo- 
center groupings of librories within the Regionol System, else the temptotion moy prove too greot to motch within the Regionol System, eoch oreo- 
center with o director on the Boord. Finolly, given the octive noture of the responsibility of the Boord (os controsted to the Council, for exom- 

ple), it should not be so lorge os to inhibit prompt decisions. Seven seems on oppropriote number. 

ttDue to differences in tox resources, the burden of librory service on the property tox vories oil the woy from o few cents to over 30 in different 
pieces in Southern Colifornio. Stote Aid is the mojor hope to extricote the public librories from this depressed condition. Even if Stote Aid is pu 

on on equolizotion bosis, it will ot leost help those librories oireody heovily burdened os to the property tox. 
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library. Recipf«»«**y and meeting minimum library standards 
should not be hurdles. Even small Systems entronce fees such 
as 10^ copita (for those jurisdictions able to poy) should 
be no serious hindronce. For example, it could be argued that 
LAPL and LACO library could afford to give Roglonal Conter 
Services free just to secure, for their residents, the benefits of 
access to any library in the four counties, free and unfettered, 
especitsfW since the City is such a monstrosity in shape and 
size, av.J the County is so vast and so riddled with municipal 
incorporations. The same gains from general reciprocity could 
be demonstrated for all the other cities and counties, but not 
to the same extent, except for increased quality of service and 
for access to vastly deepened resources. The only exceptions 
for whom there would be questionable benefits f/om general 
reciprocity would be the few isolated desert communities in 
Riverside and San Bernordino Counties. Even these exceptions 
will gain from area and regional center backstopping in the 
form of interlibrary loans, audio«visuals, catalogues, reference 
and research services. . .to mention only a few. 

THE PROBLEM OF FINANCING THE REGIONAL SYSTEM 

This report has already spoken much as to finances. Per- 
haps o note as to procedure should be added. If at all pos- 
sible, the State Aid whether in the form of Establishment 
Grants, or Per Capita Aid, should be paid to the Regional 
Council so as to permit as well-rationalized a system as 
possible. This is the same as saying that the Region should 
be treated by the State as a single system, in so far as money 
payments are concerned. 

The Board of Directors, then, can on behalf of the Regional 
Library Council of Southern California, reimburse the member 
libraries which turn out to be carrying a disproportionate share 
as a result of the four-county reciprocity arrangement, remu- 
nerate the area-centers for their extra-efforts, and pay the 
central expenses. It is to be recommended that such reim- 
bursement be done without attempting to set up meticulous 
(end expensive) cost accounting. Gross measures should be 
utilized, end exchange of service end payment in kind rather 
than money. Such financial procedures would also help main- 



tain the voluntary self-help nature of the whole enterprise and 
still allow for central coordination and special services. 

••OUT OF THE CELLAR?** 

In en article not too long ago, one of the country*s leading 
scholars of public finance proved from nationally collected 
statistics on government expenditures that the money spent 
on the public library was always at the bottom of the list.f 
It was invariably the lowest regular expenditure item. 

Unfortunately, the desire to keep libraries **out of politics** 

. . . .and therefore under a separate district government, or 
autonomous board of commissioners. . ., the desire to assure 
the library an adequate revenue. . .and therefore give it a 
separate tax rate of its own. . ., the local pride in **our own 
library** which has led to fierce resistance to any ••higher 
controls,** even when labeled **assistance**. . .; the profes- 
sional dignity and decorum of the **lady-librarian** » which 
has frowned on aggressive tactics, including fighting for a 
budget! ~ unfortunately, all these tendencies combined have 
put the public library in the cellar of the house of government. 

Yet, as indicated elsewhere in this report, the explosion 
of knowledge and the ever-increasing number of "broins- 
industries** - not to mention increased leisure and heightened 
levels of the public*s expectation of recreational services - 
cry aloud for better library service. This is especially true in 
Southern California where the **brains** factories are con- 
centrated. Why should every new electronics factory, every 
new consulting organization, every new data processing con- 
cern have to set up its own library? Why that duplication of 
great expense, albeit private? Why cannot the public library 
be lifted out of the cellar and given the facilities modern 
needs require of it? 

One suspects that if Southern California business end 
industry - especially those of the highly intellectual variety - 
fully understood the public library problem, and potential for 
them, they would not long tolerate the present situation. In 
brief, the Southern California Regional Library System is to 
be recommended not only to solve current problems, but as a 
step necessary to solving public library problems of the future. 



tSimon E. Leland, "Financial Support of Local Government Services,” 



The Library Quarterly, XXXIII (January, 1963), pp. 14-44. 




SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LIBRARY STUDY: 
Centralized Technical Processing 



Experiments in the centralization of technical processes have been tried in 
several ways. The two major methods for handling the centralized ordering, cata- 
loging processing of library materials are (1) a group of libraries enter a cooper- 
ative agreement for centralized services which may be performed in one of the 
member libraries or in a separate center built or rented far dtis purpose; (2) a 
commercial firm contracts for the services and does the work on their own pre- 
mises. ■ 

The greatest value of centralized technical processing is the saving of staff 
time in participating libraries, freeing staff members from time-consuming tasks 
and releasing them far work with the public and for other improvements in serv- 
ice. Some librarians have been critical of the system, with complaint that there 
is delay in receiving beaks. As in the beginning stage of any new system, there 
are problems to be solved, but enough libraries have had satisfactory service to 
justify the consideration of a centralized acquisitions and processing center in 
Southern California. Economy of time, money, and energy, coupled with mere 
efficient service are the objectives. M.6. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LIBRARY STUDY? 

Centralized Technicol Processing 

by 

Maurice F. Tauber, Professor, 

School of Library Service, 

Columbia University 
with the assistance of 
Irlene R. Stephens 



It is recommended that a Center for Technical Processing 
be established for the libraries in the four counties of South- 
ern California to handle the acquisition of books and possibly 
Federal and Californio documents, in addition to performing 
cataloging and classification operations. It will be necessary 
to decide whether the Center should be a separate, establish- 
ment or incorporated os a port of one or more of the larger 
libraries. 

ACQUISITIONS 

A schedule for the circulation of lists of books to partic- 
ipating libraries should be set up and direct relationships 
with publishers and jobbers should be established. It is recom- 
mended that selected Federal and Californio documents be 
included among the materials which the Center acquires on o 
routine basis for non-depository participating libraries. Col- 
lege catalogs, audio-visual materials and periodicals should 
be considered for central acquisition. 

CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 

It is recommended that the Center follow ALA Cataloging 
Rules for Author and Title Entries end that the place of pub- 
lication in the imprint be included for all books. The catalog- 
ing of serials should follow ALA and LC procedures with 
simplification with the first issue as en open entry. Mono- 
graphic works in series should be cataloged as separates but 
with a series card. 

Subject headings assigned on Library of Congress printed 
cards should be used and the LC List of Subje ct Headings 
should be followed for books for which there are no printed 
cards. “See” references, but not "see also** references, 
should be included. The services of the LC Dewey Decimal 
Section should be used with no exceptions. Author letters, 
rather then Cutter numbers,. should be assigned to the class- 
ified titles. 

BOOK CATALOGS 

Book catalogs should be considered for the libraries in 
Southern California, end decisions es to the type of book 
catalog chosen should be made only after consideration of 
costs and operations involved over a ten-year period. 

BOOK PROCESSING 

Book pockets should be placed in the front of books. Call 
numbers should be typewritten on adhesive labels offixed to 
the book spine and shellacked. Plastic book jackets should 
be placed on all new fiction and on selected heavily-used 



titles. The Center should maintain a collection of ownership 
rubber stamps for all participating libraries end each book 
should be stamped on the top edge. Bookplates will not be 
used by the Center, but book cards will be prepared et the 
Center for all books. 

UNION CATALOGS 

A Union Catalog of Southern California libraries should be 
developed to further cooperation among these libraries, but 
should be considered in conjunction with the continuing growth 
of the Union Catalog of the State library. 

A more detailed statement of recommendations for im- 
plementing a Centralized Technical Processing Center follows. 

DETAILED STATEMENT OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

In order to develop a statement concerning the potential 
for centralized technical processing in public libraries of four 
Southern California counties, a questionnaire was prepared 

covering the area of acquisitions, cataloging, classification, 

card reproduction and book catalogs, book processing and a 
union catalog. (Exhibit I) Representatives of 45 of the 61 
libraries to which questionnaires were sent responded, and all 
but three of these completed the questionnaire, et least in 
pert. A detailed tabulation of the responses is appended to 
this chapter (Exhibits II e. and b. ) Though large end smell 
libraries are accounted equally in the tabulation, the discus- 
sion and recommendations which follow are based on the 
responses to the questionnaires in relation to the number of 
volumes in the collection, the rate of growth of the collection, 
budget of the library, personnel, population served, and pres- 
ent cooperative arrangements in the^rea. 

ACQUISITIONS 

Technical processing centers are developed to save both 
time and money for the participating libraries. Synchronized 
selection of books and materials through the scheduled check- 
ing of published guides is a means by which the effectiveness 
of the center in serving the individual libraries can be in- 
creased. 

Center to Acquire Books 

Of the 40 libraries responding to the question concerning 
the desirability of having the processing center acquire books 
and other materials, 31 supported this approach. Representa- 
tives of only five libraries indicated that they did not wish to 
participate in a centralized acquisition program. In other 
centralized processing systems, it has been found that the 





















failure to include acquisitions resulted in higher unit costs 
of processing and longer delays in the work* The saving in 
cost and time is emphasized in centralized processing sys* 
terns where automated procedures are used from the moment 
selection has been made* 

Scheduled Selection of Books and Other Materials 



Imprint 

Thirtyfive of 38 respondents objected to the omission of 
place of publication in the imprint for titles published in the 
United States* Presumably these responses reflect an aware* 
ness of borrowers* requirements as well as the attitudes of 
librarians* 



Of the 39 responses by libraries to questions relating to 
selection of materials, 33 supported the scheduled checking 
of center-suggested published guides* The Book Buyer*s 
Guide; Library Journal, the American Book Publishing Record, 
Publishers* Weekly , and the Kirkus Service have been used^y 
other centers* The guides used for each center should reflect 
Q consensus of the participating libraries* Synchronized se- 
lection provides a basis for more prompt service at lower 
unit cost* 



Cataloging of Serials 

There was general agreement that the cataloging of serials 
should follow American Library Association and Library of 
Congress procedures, with simplifications* Of the 39 libraries 
responding to this question, 36 supported the procedure, and 
the remaining three questioned what simplifications were to be 
instituted* The simplifications in practice recommended are 
those which eliminate lengthy histories of the titles, and such 
items as detailed imprints and editor notes* 



Speed of Service 

Technical processing centers are established on the prem- 
ise that cooperative plans provide prompt service at lower 
cost to participating libraries* The average time-period re- 
quired for the acquisition of books in the 33 libraries respond- 
ing to this question in the questionnaire varied considerably* 
The range was from one day to four months with one month as 
the average for all libraries* With a carefully coordinated 
selection program, cooperative processing systems can ex- 
pedite acquisitions and provide equally good speed of service* 

Special Problems 

Among the various problems which were singled out by the 
respondents to the questionnaire were several which would 
normally be taken care of in the systematic organization of 
procedures* These involve such things as delays in deliveries 
from dealers, accounting, agreement on jobbers, standing 
orders, and legal complications* As a matter of course, the 
Center would take responsibility for finding mistakes in ac- 
quisitions* There should be no difficulty in arriving at proper 
rates and in formulating generally agreed upon rules of pro- 
cedure* 

CATALOGING 

Cataloging practices vary from one library to another* It is 
possible, however, to arrive at mutually agreed upon practice 
for centralized processing centers* 

Form cf Main Entry 

The representatives of 38 libraries responded to the ques- 
tion relating to the form of the main entry* Thirty-seven of 
these responses were in agreement with the practice of enter- 
ing fiction according to title page form and non-fiction ac- 
cording to the ALA Cataloging Rules for Author and Title 
Entries * 

Cataloging of Fiction 

Twenty-two representatives of libraries objected to the 
stopping of cataloging of mysteries, science fiction, and 
westerns, though 15 had no objection* Twenty-seven of 38 
libraries indicated that the Center should prepare cards for 
titles of books in the categories of mysteries, science fiction, 
and westerns* 



The cataloging of serials by the Center from the first issue 
as an open entry was agreed te by 34 libraries; three respond- 
ents had questions, which were not specified, and only one 
objected* 

Sixteen libraries agreed toccata loging serials as mono- 
graphic works; 15 disagreed, and six representatives of li- 
braries had questions* 

Other Materials 

In response to the question as to what materials the Center 
might acquire centrally on a routine basis, 13 representatives 
of libraries listed State and Federal Documents* It should 
here be recognized that four of the libraries, included in the 
total number of libraries to which questionnaires were sent, 
are depositories for government documents* Other materials 
for central acquis itio^n which were listed by one or two librar- 
ies in each instance were films, phonograph records, visual* 
aid materials, periodicals, and college catalogs* If the par- 
ticipating libraries were in agreement, such materials could 
be acquired by the Center on a routine basis, and would be 
sent to the libraries after processing* 

Cross-References 

The variation in practice in the use of cross references 
was apparent from the responses to the questions in this area. 
••See** references supplied by the Center are supported by 23 
of 40 respondents; **see also** references by 11 of 39. Thirty- 
nine of the libraries responding to this question presently 
include **see also** references in their catalogs, though eight 
of these include only **a few*** One library used no **see 
also** references* However, 31 libraries would take respon- 
sibility for the cross references for their own libraries if they 
were members of the cooperative technical processing center* 

CLASSIFICATION 

It has been generally recognized that there are decided 
advantages in the use of the centralized services of the 
Library of Congress Dewey Decimal Section by technical 
processing centers for the classification of books* Of 40 
libraries responding to this question, 37 supported the use 
of this centralized service* Thirty-three libraries accepted the 
policy of no exceptions to Center-designated classification, 
though six representotives considered that exceptions should 
be made* 
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Comments on Centralized Classification Service 

Though the consensus was that there should be centralized 
classification service using the Library of Congress Dewey 
Decimal Section ossignments for book classification, rep* 
resentotives of several libraries hod convictions in this re* 
gord which ore of interest and which ore o port of the con- 
sideration essential in establishing policies and procedures 
for o cooperative center. Five respondents referred to the 
question of the use of Cutter numbers; two of these projected 
the view that Cutter numbers should be used, while one pre- 
ferred to hove such numbers omitted; the other two respond- 
ents referred to the fact that o decision would hove to be mode 
in this regard. The variations in the handling of biographies, 
juvenile and young people's books, and Californiana from one 
library to the next was mentioned by several of the respond- 
ents. One respondent emphasized the desirability of extended 
classification, and another commented that the processing 
center catalogers should keep in mind the needs of the small 
and medium-sized libraries. The special needs for develop- 
ment of the classification in the area of California history 
were pointed out by one respondent. 

A centralized service for the classification of books and 
other materials must represent a consensus of the views of the 
participating libraries, end each comment extended in the 
questionnaire is considered in the recommendations extended 
for the centralized technical processing project of the South- 
ern Californio area. 

CARD REPRODUCTION 

most libraries use typewriters for the reproduction 
of cords, several of the larger libraries have instituted meth* 
ods utilizing one of many reproduction devices. The typewriter 
was used by 21 of the 29 libraries giving response to this 
question, while five libraries mimeographed duplicate cards, 
two used offset multilith, and one library availed itself of the 
Microfilm Company of Southern California. It is obvious that 
centralized technical processing can save considerable time 
and expense through the use of newly-developed card re- 
production devices. 

BOOK CATALOGS 

The use of the card catalog as the form of access to the 
collection in libraries in the United States has been rather 
widely adopted. Technological advances have centered at- 
tention on the possibility of extending the use of book cata- 
logs. With the present-day emphasis on utility and the in- 
creasing concern over the development of better service to 
the public, the philosophy of librarians in this regard to the 
card catalog has changed and consideration is being given to 
the many advantages of the book catalog both from the stand- 
point of the library and the public which it serves. 

Representatives of 23 libraries indicated that they had no 
objection to book catalogs, whereas 13 stated that they would 
object. Of the libraries indicating no objection to book cata- 
logs, three questioned whether it would be economically 
feasible. Three of the representatives objecting to book cata- 
logs stated that they preferred to retain the card catalog for 
their own library collection. 



Type of Book Catalog Preferred 

This question was not answered by many of the respond- 
ents. Four of 13 libraries giving answers indicated preference 
for a book catalog similar to the one used in Los Angeles 
County, two suggested book catalogs like those produced by 
Econolist,t and three preferred loose-leaf book catalogs. 
Three representatives of libraries stated that if produced, the 
book catalogs for the fiction, adult, and juvenile collections 
should be separate. One respondent suggested that the book 
catalog have the author and title together, but the subject 
catalog separate. 

Usefulness of the Book Catalog 

With the recognition of the fact that a number of the rep- 
resentatives responding to the questionnaire might be less 
well acquainted with the nature end use of book catalogs, the 
questionnaire was framed to include the question, "To you, 
does it seem that the book catalog would have no use other 
than supplementing your card catalog?" Representatives of 
28 libraries responded to this question, and the answers were 
equally divided. Among the comments were statements of the 
advantages of having a book catalog of the holdings of the 
main library in branch libraries, the use of the book catalog 
for regional cooperation, and the possible use of public li- 
brary book catalogs to promote cooperation with industry. 
Here again, it is possible that the lack of response indicates 
that the representatives of the libraries were not generally 
aware of the potentialities of use of book catalogs either in 
individual libraries or on a regional basis. 

BOOK PROCESSING 

Thirty*seven libraries were represented in the answer to 
questions relating to the processing of books. The wide var- 
iation of practice in the processing of books was to be ex- 
pected. Obviously the practice of an individual library de- 
pends on many factors, including the charging system which 
is in operation in the individual library. The discussion of 
responses to the questionnaire submitted to each of the li- 
braries, therefore, is not based on the total number of llbror- 
ies, and should be considered accordingly. 

Book Pockets 

The information volunteered by representatives of libraries 
in this instance reflects differences in the interpretation of the 
question. Ten libraries, only, indicated the location of the 
book pocket in the book; nine of the respondents stated that 
the practice in their library was to place the book pocket In 
the front of the book. Except where photographic charging was 
used in the library, in which case the pocket was placed on 
the fly leaf infront, the pocket was affixed to the inside of 
the front cover. In ten libraries, the book pocket carries the 
author, title, class number, end copy number. In one of these 
libraries, the price is also listed. Only 11 of the 37 libraries 
supplying statements with regard to book pockets gave in- 
formation as to what was included on the pocket, however. 
The pockets of the books in one of these libraries carried 
only the accession number of the book. Most libraries typed 
whatever information was included on the pocket; a f©w 
libraries extending information about the machines used for 



tThe Los Angeles County Public Library Book Catalog and the Econolist Catalog are the seme product. 
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preparing the book pockets used mimeograph or multilith; 
one librory used Gaylord pockets with the imprint of the li* 
brary; and one library used addressograph plates, though there 
was no information given as to what information was included 
on the pocket. 

Lobeling 

In many libraries, books are lettered manually with a 
stylus; 18 of 37 libraries giving information on the method by 
which coll numbers were placed on the spine used this method. 
Three of the 37 libraries used on electric stylus and ten li* 
brories typed the information on adhesive labels. 

Book Jackets 

The 37 libraries supplying answers relating to book jackets 
used plastic book jackets for at least some of the books in 
the collection. Plastic book jackets are not used on juvenile 
books in some libraries, nor are they used on reference books. 
Some libraries place plastic jackets only on those books which 
have dust covers. A representative of one library stated that 
the**blurb** from the dust cover was pasted inside the back fly 
leaf of the book, and the biographical data were clipped and 
filed in the reference department. 

MARKS OF OWNERSHIP 

The practice with respect to the use of ownership stamps 
on public library books is constant only in that all libraries 
stamp the name of the library on the book. The place in which 
this ownership mark appears ranges from the title page, to the 
fly leaf, to any or oil edges of the book, to the back page, 
and to arbitrarily selected pages in each book. Ten of the 32 
responses designating placement of the ownership stomp in- 
dicated that only one ownership mark was stamped in the 
book. In one library, books were stamped with the library 
name in six separate locations. It has been said that the 
individual who will steal o book will steal the book no matter 
how conspicuously it is marked. 

Book Plates 

Two of the 34 responding libraries use no book plates at 
all. The remaining use them in gift and in memoriam books 
an4 in a few instances, for special collections. 

Charging Systems 

Forty libraries are represented in the following accounting 
of charging systems currently in use in the libraries to which 
questionnaires were sent. In three cases, two different sys- 
tems were used in branches so that the discussion here in- 
cludes 43 coses. In general, the system in operation reflects 
the size of the collection, the circulation, and the staff in 
each library, since each of these factors was undoubtedly 
considered in the selection of o system. Manual systems ore 
in use in six of the libraries represented; three libraries use 
systems specially devised for their particular circumstance; 
Brodoc is used by three of the libraries, while Systoc is used 
by one; the Newark system is used in two libraries; Gaylord 
in nine; Regiscope in four; IBM in two, and photographic 
transaction (not specified) in two of the libraries. 

The charging system selected for any one library depends 
on the needs of thot particular library. Since nearly two dozen 
charging systems ore available commercially, it is apparent 



that advantages and disodvontogas must be waighed. Con- 
version from one system to another always entails consider- 
able expense. It is fortunate that standardization of systems 
is not vital to the success of programs of library cooperation. 

Uniform Charging System for ^iouthern California Libraries 

Representatives of 27 libraries considered that the charg- 
ing systems in the libraries joining the cooperative program 
should be uniform. Eight considered that uniform charging 
systems would not be necessary, while three were undecided. 
In any cooperative venture, decisions must be made to provide 
uniformity in many regards. Insofar as charging systems are 
concerned, there are several systems which can be operated 
when books are processed using uniform procedures. One of 
the major factors in the choice of a charging system is the 
size of the collection. It should be pointed out that the size 
of the libraries included in the present consideration ranges 
from 7,500 volumes to 2,250,000. Because conversion from 
one charging system to another is costly and time consuming, 
procedures for centralized technical processing of books 
should be selected to permit the use of one of several charg- 
ing system. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The high response to the questionnaire submitted to the 
libraries in the four counties in Southern California is an in- 
dication of the realization on the part of representatives of 
these libraries of the potential advantages of a centralized 
technical processing system. It is apparent that the wide 
variation in size and services of these libraries, as well as 
the variation in systems and procedures from one library to 
the next, account for some of the differences in opinions ex- 
pressed. Notwithstanding differences in opinion in minor 
areas, it is recommended that a Center for Technical Pro- 
cessing be established. To be most effective, this center 
should handle the acquisition of books, and possibly. Federal 
and California documents, in addition to performing cataloging 
and classifying operations. 

ACQUISITIONS - In order to assure prompt service by the 
center, a schedule for the circulation of lists of books to 
participating libraries should be set up and direct relation- 
ships with publishers and jobbers should be established. 
With acquisition operations carried out on schedule, it should 
be possible for the Center to supply processed books to li- 
braries in Southern California in a time period which is at 
least equal to the average time required for acquisition and 
processing operations in the individual libraries. 

It is recommended that selected Federal and California 
documents be among the materials which the Center acquires 
on a routine basis for nondepository participating libraries. 
A consensus as to the desirability of central acquisition of 
college catalogs, audio-visuol materials, and periodicals 
should be arrived at. it is probable that a number of these 
materials should be considered for centralized processing by 
the Center. 

it appears that the logical location for the Center is the 
Los Angeles County. Library, which has had wide expei'ience 
in this type of service. If the Los Angeles County Library 
can handle only a part of this service, then one or more other 
centers in the region should be established. These centers 
might well be located in the Orange County Public Library and 
the San Bernardino County Public Library. 
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CATALOGING - It is recommended that non*fiction cota> 
loging follow the ALA Cotologing Rules for Author ond Title 
Entries and that the place of publication in the imprint be in- 
cluded for oil books, whether published in the United States 
or not. The cataloging of serials should follow ALA and LC 
procedures with simplification, with the first issue os on open 
entry. Fiction should be cataloged according to the title page 
and cards should be prepared for mysteries, science fiction, 
and westerns. 

It is recommended that the Center use the subject heading 
assigned on Library of Congress printed cards, and use the 
LC List of Subject Headings for books for which there are no 
printed cards. The cotologing operations of the Center should 
extend to the inclusion of **soe** references on the cards, but 
"see also** references should not be attempted. 

It is recommended that monographic works in series be 
cataloged as .separates, with a series card on which holdings 
may be recorded by the individual library. 

CLASSIFICATION OF BOOKS AND ASSIGNMENT OF 
BOOK NUMBERS - The technical Processing Center for 
Southern California should utilize the services of the LC 
Qgvrey Decimal Section for book classification with no ex- 
ceptions. Since the libraries will have varying problems in 
shelf-listing, it is recommended that only author letters, 
rather than Cutter numbers, be assigned to the classified 
titles. 

UNION CATALOG - Immediate attention should be di- 
rected toward the development of a Union Catalog for Southern 
California Libraries. This activity should be coordinated with 
the activities of the State Library. The possible extension 
and publication of the State Library*s Union Catalog may make 
it uneconomical to establish a separate Union Catalog in 
Southern Colifornio. 

BOOK CATALOGS - There is no question but that book 
catalogs for the libraries in Southern California should be 
considered. There are questions as to the typo of catalog 
which should be adopted and the procedures by which the 
project should bo accomplished. Inasmuch os the information 
available at present is not sufficient to make specific recom- 
mendations, it is necessary to reserve judgment until problems 
ore further clarified. 

BOOK PROCESSING. Book Pockets - In general, the in- 
formation concerning the placement of book pockets indicates 
that more libraries follow the practice of locating them in the 
front of the book. In order to establish a uniform practice by 
the processing center it is, therefore, recommended that book 
pockets be pieced on the fly leaf in the front of the volume. 
The following information should appear on the book pocket; 
author, title (underlined), call number, end copy number. 

Labeling, - For greatest efficiency, it is recommended thet 
the Center use the latest equipment available for typing call 
numbers on labels to be affixed to the spine of books, later 



to be shellacked. The use of this process has been found 
effective in regard both to appearance and durability of the 
labels end the processing time is considerably less than 
that required for traditional methods. 

Book Jackets. - Plastic book jackets will be placed on all 
new fiction books and on those biographies, new non-fiction, 
and children*s books selected by the Center as heevily-used 
titles. 

Marks of Ownership. - The Center will maintain a col- 
lection of ownership rubber stamps for all participating li- 
braries. Each book will be stamped on the top edge. This 
practice will facilitate sorting of books in the Center. 

Bookplates. — Bookplates will not be used by the Center. 

It is suggested that individual libraries may wish to continue 
present practice in the use of bookplates for in memoriam 
books, gifts, and special collections. 

Charging Systems. - A variety of charging systems is in 
use in the libraries studied. Though there would be certain 
advantages in establishing uniformity in charging systems for 
oil participating libraries, conversion of the various charging 
systems in use to a designated system is not recommended at 
the present. There ere severe! charging systems which can 
be operated when books are processed using uniform pro- 
cedures. Conversion from one charging system to another is 
both costly and time consuming. As indicated earlier, one of 
the factors on which the selection of a charging system is 
based is the size of the collection, and the libraries included 
In the present consideration range in size from 7,500 volumes 
to 2,250,000 volumes. 

Book Cards. - The majority of libraries responding to 
questions on charging systems use systems which involve 
book cards. Therefore, it is recommended that the Center 
prepare book cards for all books to include author, title 
(underlined), call number, end copy number. It is recommended 
that a notched card be used since this type of card is appro- 
priate for all book card systems end is required for the Gay- 
lord system, used by nine of the libraries indicating the sys- 
tem in use. 

UNION CATALOG. - Representatives of 36 libraries re- 
sponded to this question, and indicated thet they y/ould send 
cards regularly to a union catalog, if one were established. 
Thirty-five of 37 respondents considered that a **Union Cata- 
log of Southern California** libraries might be developed. 
These responses indicate e general recognition of the ad- 
vantages of a union catalog. It would appear that such a 
catalog would be useful in furthering cooperation among the 
libraries of Southern California. It is expected that the de- 
velopment of this union catalog would bo considered in con- 
junction with the further development of the Union Catalog 
of the State Library. 




EXHIBIT I 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LIBRARY STUDY: 

QUESTIONNAIRE ON CENTRALIZED TECHNICAL PROCESSING 



librories which moy portieipote in such on enterprise. Your eooperotion is essentiol. 

PI.... r...r. Ih. .. 0,. tto.-ic. F. T.pb.,, Sch..l .t Lib-.-, S.-,lc, C.I.mbi. U.i,.-i..y, N.« Y.-k, N.Y. 10027. b, J»«.-y 28. 



1, Nome of Librory 

2. Our librory is willing to consider porticipoting in centrolized processing 



Yes 



No. 



A. ACQUISITIONS: 

I. ,h. d.v.l.p«... ol .b. ...p.-«i.. V“" ° 

do ocquisitions work for the porticipoting librories os well os cotologmg. 

.b.. b..k. (..d p...ibl. ..b.- m.»-i.i.) .h. lib-.-i... vi.« 0. 

not support this view 

b II .hi. .1.W 1. ..pp«.«l. 1. i. ...d.-«.»l .h.. .b. ..-.ic. ...... «..ld b. .Hl.l.n. only II .h. Ilb-o-i.. «.-. «iMl.« .. 

l b- ir.IL P.-P.... ..-~d PPPP PPl>"»'»J PP'-P* AB'’R. >-J. «=.) V.. No Th 

of purchosing of moteriols outside of current guides. 

'• di.id.,r"\L"-:”i:i''* 

A-. .P..I.I »bi.b .h.. «..ld P-...". P-.bl.». I.- " 7.. "''.“•b 

o service center? (Pleose describe, end use extro spoce on bock poge is necessory.) 



B. CATALOGING: 

1. In -..p... .. lo-m .1 moin .".-y. » b. d.,i-.bl. .. .«.- Il..i.n ,c..-din, .. .1.1. p.,. lo-m ."d 

C.»l..in, R.I.. I.- A..bn- .nd Ti.l. En.-i... W.pld .8-.. .• .bi. P-..d.-.? Y.. No. II pL... ."Pb." »b, 

2. Inthecotologingoffiction, would you wont the center to prepore cords for such titles os the following: 



(o) Mysteries. Yes No 

(b) Science fiction. Yes No 

(c) Westerns. Yes No 

(d) Would you object to the stoppoge of cotologing of such works? 



Yes 



No 



Yes No 

3. D. you obi... .. lb. .mi..lon ol pi.e. ol publlewlnn In lb. i-np-lnl II Ib. lill. i. p.bli.h.d in lb. Unil.d S.ot..? 

, I, I. ..p....d lb.l .b. .,l.l.,in, .1 .«i.l. would lolluw A.L.A. ond L.C. p-.c.dn-... bn. .b.l .in,plilic.i.n wuuld b. inl-.d...d wh.-. 

m. D, ,.u .upp.-. .hi. P-o..du-.? II n.. PI...0 Ind 

5. Would you like the center to cotolog seriols from first issue os open eivtry? Yes 

6. Would you prefer the center to cotolog serials os monogrophic works when possible? 



No 

Yes 



No. Comment on this, if you wish. 



7 II I. .>p..l«l lb.l lb. ..".Ol moy m..nlu.lly n.qul-, d.cum.nl. .- olb.- .»o.o;lol. b' .b* po-li.ip.ll"8 lib™'b.. II bo.ibb. PI.... 

^ ll.l .ucb mol.-lol. Ibol yuu Ibink lb. o.nl.- mighi w.ll oeguli. e.nbolly b- lb. individuol l-b-u-... 

8. Would you expect the center to moke cross-referer'c-.t for your cotologs? 



(o) *ee references Yes No 

(b) see also references Yes No , , v 

*hm oresent time do you hove "see olso” references in your cotolog? Tes . ® ^ , 

(d) would you toke the responsibility for moking your own cross-references if you belonged to the cen er. 

piMSt exploin why you could not do this# 



Yos 



Noe If no, 














PillHS! 



npenssessnrasii 



C. CLASSIFICATION: 



1 . 



It is expected thot the center would use the centrolized services of the L.C. Dewey 
L.C. printed cords, etc.) for clossificotion of books. Do you support this opprooch? 
ment will hove to be reoched os to exponsion beyond the decimol point. 



Decimol Center (os Indicoted by doss numbers on 
Yes No. If no, pleose exploin. An ogree* 



2. It is expected thot there would be no exceptions to the clossificotion designoted by the center (i.e., no speciol ossignments for ony porticu- 

lor librory). Do you support this opprooch? Yes No 

3. Pleose moke ony comments obout clossificotion thot occur to you in connection with centrolized clossificotion services. 



D. CARD REPRODUCTION: BOOK CATALOGS: 

1. It is expected thot mechonicol cord reproduction will be ovoiloble. Do you hove ony observotions to moke in this regord? 

2. The possibility of book cotologs will be explored, olthough it is not cleor just how these might be used in connection with lorger librories 
in the group. 

(o) Would you object to hoving o book cotolog for your collection, if this could be worked out properly for the group? Yes No 

If no, pleose exploin. , , , . • i o 

(b) Do you hove ony suggestions concerning the typo of cotolog in book form thot you might prefer. u v wS.hta 

(c) Do you see thot o book cotolog would hove no use other thon supplementing your cord cotolog? Yes No. You moy 

comment on this. 

3. Pleose indicote your present method of reproducing cords 



E. BOOK PROCESSING: 

1. Pleose describe your porticulor procedures in respect to eoch of the following: 

(o) Book pockets 

(b) Lobeling 

(c) Book jockets 

(d) Morks of ownership 

(e) Bookplotes 

(f) Other motters 

2. Describe your ch urging system 

3. Would you use o uniform chorging system for the group of librories? Yes 



No. If no, pleose exploin why not. 



F. UNION CATALOG: 

1. Do you support the possibility thot o union cotolog might be developed for the librories in the Southern Colifornio oreo. 
If no, please comment reoson for opposing it. 



Yes 



No 



2. If o union catalog wore estoblished, would you send cords rogulorly? 



Yes 



No 



G. GENERAL COMMENTS: 

u «..M h. most heloful for onv group studying this problem to hove your free comment about ony motter reloted to the project, and »<» hove 

t.: on »y pL, of... ..... .( or. .. P-.i... . ...P-.«.. - '» 

importont to hove oil of your views ot this time. We ore grotefu! for your help. 



Jonuory 14, 1965 
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exhibit II 

TABULAR SUMMARY 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON CENTRALIZED 
TECHNICAL PROCESSING 



No. of librories to which qoestionnoire wos sent 61 

No. of librories responding. 

No. of librories willing to porticipote in centrolized processing. . .32 

willing, with reservotions. ^ 

6 

unwilling 

(2 did not complete questionnoire) 

undecided. ^ 

(1 did not complete questionnoire) 

(1 completed questionnoire only portiolly) 



A. ACQUISITIONS 

1. Center ocquire books 



(o) Support view 

(b) Support view if os good os present system. . . 

(c) Support, with reservotions. 

(d) Support in port (too mony quolifying conditions). 

(e) Support for non-fiction only. 

(f ) Do not support view. 

(g) Do not support, but might be convinced 



.29 
.2 
. 1 
. 1 
. 1 
. 5 
.1 



2. Willing to check on schedule for.ocquisition purposes 



Yes 

No response to question 

(questionnoire otherwise complete) 



.33 
. 6 



3. Present overoge time-period for ocquisition of books 



4 weeks 9 

3 weeks 3 

3*4 weeks. ... *2 

3*6 weeks 2 

2 weeks 2 

1 doy to 4 weeks 
10 doys to 2 weeks 

12 doys 

13 weeks 

10 doys to 3 weeks 

1 doy to 2 * 3 weeks 
30 * 60 doys 
4*5 weeks 

2 weeks to 4 months 

9 weeks 

30 doys 120 doys 
20 doys 
2 to 4 weeks 

10 doys to 2 months 
9*10 doys 



4. Speciol problems 



(o) Poper-bocks through Bro-Dort deloys delivery 1 

(b) Accounting problems 

(c) Deloy • • 

(d) Would Center occept returns when mi stokes? 

(e) Necessity of effective Inter-librory loon 1 



(f) Presently contracting with Colifornio Stote Proc. Center. 1 

(g) Agreement on jobbers 

(h) How would Cutter number be used? • 

(i ) Stonding orders ^ 

(I ) Legol complicotions 



B. CATALOGING 
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1. Agree to form of entry 

(fiction occording to title poge; 
non-fiction, ALA Cot. Rules) 


Yes 

No 


.37 
. 1 






2. Cotologing of fiction; center prepore cords for 




(o) Mysteries 


title only. . . < 
Yes 


. . 1 
.26 




No 


.11 


(b) Science Fiction 


title only. . . 
Yes 


. . 1 
.26 




No 


. .10 


(c) Westerns 


title only. . • 
Yes. ...... 


. . 1 
. .26 




No 


. .10 


(d) Object to stopping 
cotologing of obove 


Yes 


. .22 


No 


. .15 






3. Object to omission of place of publicotion 
in imprint for titles published in U,S, 


Yes 


. . 3 


No 


. 35 






4. Cotologing of seriols following ALA ond 


» . 

Yes . . . 


. .36 


♦ 


. . 3* 


LC procedures wirn 5impMficw*«w>«. - 

procedure? 

* Whot simplificotions? ; feor simplificotions. 




5. Center cotolog seriols from first issue 


Yes. . . . . . 


. .34 


No 


. . 1 


OS open entry. 


Questions. . 


. . 3 


6. Center cotolog seriols os monogrophic 
works when possible. 


Yes 


. .16 


No 


. .15 


Questions. . 


. . 6 


.. • 1. A. 


/. Moreriois cemor migm ochu>'« 

Stote ond Fed. docs. . 


. .13* 


Also cited by 1 or 2 librories: Films 

Phono records 




Visual 


aid moteriols 




* four librories ore depositories P«$riodicols 

College cotologs 




8. Cross-references for cotolog mode by center 




(o) see references 


Yes 


. . .23 


No 


. . .17 


(b) see olso references 


Yes 


. . .11 


No 


. . .28 
























(c) s «0 also raferancas in cotalog now 



Yos 31 

A Fow. 8 



No. 



1 



(d) toko responsibility of making own 



C. CLASSIFICATION 



1. Use centrolized service of LC Dewey 
Decimal Center for book classification. 
Support? 



2. No exceptions to center*designated 
classification. Support? 



3. Comments on centralized classification service. 



D. CARD REPRODUCTION: BOOK CATALOGS 

1. Observations 

2. (a) Object to book cotalog for collection? Yes 13 

No ^3 

(b) Type of book cotalog preferred? Similar to L.A. County. 4 

Like Econolist 2 

Loose leaf 3 

Separate for fiction^adult 

and juvenile 3 

Author ond title together, 
subject seporate. ... 1 

(c) To librory, does it seem book Yes 14 

catalog would have no use other No 14 

thon supplementing cotolog? 

3. Present method of reproducing cords Typewriter 21 

Microfilm Co. S. Cal. • 1 
Mimeogroph. ....... 5 

Offset multi lith 2 



E. BOOK PROCESSING 
1. Procedures* 



Y.s 




(a) Book pockets 









(b) Labeling 








(c) Book jackets 








(d) Marks of ownership 








(e) Bookplates 








(f) Other 




Y.s 








No 




2. Charging System 








(a) Brodac 


2 


Y.s 




(b) Gaylord 


.10 


Ma 


$ 


(c) Newark 








(d) Recordak 


.12 



(e) Regiscope 4 

(f) Systac 1 

(g) Photocharge 

(not designated). • 7 

(h) Manuol 7 

(Signature. . .3) 



3. Uniform charging system for group of libraries? Yes ^7 

No 6 

Needs dis* 
cussion. . .4 



* Because of the scattered data, tabulations have 
not been made here. See text. 



F. UNION CATALOG 

1. Union Catalog for Southern California libraries Yes. .... 

might be developed. No 3 

(no = rather stregthen California State 
Union Catalog) 

2. If Union Catolog for Southern California were developed, would 

library send cords regulorly? Yes. .... .36 

No 0 
























A DIGITAL COMPUTER IN THE LIBRARY SYSTEM; 

A DISCUSSION 

by 

William H. Mitchal, Director, Computer Sciences Loboratory, University of Southern California 

and 

William R. Larson, Project Director, Youth Studios Center, University of Southern Colifomia 




I I With growing frequency, the need for improved methods of 

handling information has been discussed in popular and pro* 
fessional literature. Th* "informotion explosion," os exempli* 
fied by on incredible proliferation of printed matter, has raised 
serious question as to the utility of continued use of current 
storage and retrieval methods. Many commentators have sug* 
g#sted digital computers os the means for solution of the 
' dilemma posed by too much information and too few persons to 
organize the files. Although problems of information processing 
can bo deolt with by computer systems with considerable 
facility, a number of considerations must be taken into account 
before one con simply say, "Do it with a computer.” This 
paper suggests some of the problems and considerations 

I specific to the application of computer technology in library 
management and maintenance. It further assumes thot on 
analysis of library activities (acquisition, cataloging, circu- 
lation, storage, user services, etc.) must include the problem 
of how much reliance is to be placed on promising congeries 
of electronic equipment in automated storage ond retrieval of 
information. Finally, the discussion is oriented reolistjcolly 
to the problems of an operating system seeking to benefit from 
shared resources, communicotion linkages, ond related coopero- 
tive developments. 

The limitations set for the use of the digital computer in 
a cooperative library system are economic. The essential 
problem is to select attainable goals from among a great 
variety of possibilities which the current state of the computer 
I ort eon supply. Computer technology encourages fligh's of 
imagination. There are few more fertile fields in which to 
conjecture the benefits of computerization which could accrue, 
were the nation to channel more of its resources into library 
systems. However, in the spectrum of values held by the 
citizens of the United States, worfore, welfore, space, health, 
and transportation have higher priorities than libraries. Indeed, 
even within the educational system as a whole, it would appear 
that the library system seldom is able to compete successfully 
with other demands in the allocation of resources. Another 
aspect of this same problem is that it is seldom possible to 
demonstrate clear*cut monetary savings from the use of a 
computer into ony institution's doto processing procedures. 
It would be unreasonable to presume thot a library system 
\ would prove an exception. 

It appears unrealistic, therefore to deol with possible, 
ideal computer applications for the contemplated library 



system or to justify applications on the basis of savings.! 
The basic problem in contemplating the proposed librory 
system is how to develop a priority of needs ond goals rea- 
sonably related to conceivable sums of money available for 
computerized solutions. 

Four considerations, other than savings, do provide strong 
justification for use of computers into the contemplated li- 
brary's operations: 

1. Undoubted improvement in library services con be 
expected from imaginative use of the digital computer 
as port of a program for coordinating or integrating the 
library resources and operations of a unified geographic 
area. 

2. Hypothetical savings can be realized by truncating the 
rising cost of library operations. The number of users, 
the number of inquiries, the number of books, the number 
of periodicals, all display a continuing upward trend. 
The costs of library operation have traditionally been 
o direct function of such factors. In the absence of 

'different methods of conceiving and handling the work- 
load, the costs of library operation will, therefore, 
continue upward; or, as an alternative, the level of 
service will depreciate. 

3. Traditional, manual record methods are unequol to the 
increasingly complex tasks the modern library system 
faces. 

4. Creation of a library system of the extent contemplated 
by this report is reasonable only if there are means for 
automating its data processing and the retrieval of 
its information. The system will require computer as- 
sistance if it is to operate os an effective, coordinated 
organization. 

It seems justifiable, therefore, to discuss the character of 
a possible computerized library system and its related factors. 
Such o feasible, limited computer system can be contemplated 
on the basis of three goals: 

1. Creation of a system which will provide current informa- 
tion on the inventories of books, periodicals, and other 
materials held by the member libraries and available to 
the system. 



tFor on excellent idealization of computer use in library management, see Swanson, D. R., "Design Requirements for a Future Library" in Marku- 
son, Barbara E., Ed., Libraries and Automotion, Librory of Congress, Washington, D. C., 1964, pp. 13-15. 







2. Creation of a common source of information about the 
system's library users, their interests, their require* 
ments, and their needs. 

3. Creation of a system to provide information, in detail, 
about the nature of existing and probable future work* 
load for individual libraries and for the system as a 
whole. 

Assuming thot these limited gools do become the program 
objectives for the proposed librory system, it becomes possible 
to identify ot least throe conditioning factors. Those focters 
should exercise a mojor influence on the structure of both the 
initial computer system and on its incremental expansion. 

The first foctor is the rolotionship of computer systems 
design to precise problem definition. Despite the volume of 
material amassed for this report, there is little detailed infer* 
motion ovoiloble with which to define the dimensions of the 
throe goals os they might be defined were there a computer 
system already in existence. There is no comprehensive cur- 
rent inventory of oil materials ovoiloble in the system. There 
is little exchange of information about who uses which library. 
Little is known about why the user foils to secure desired 
information because the library could not provide him with the 
necessary resources. Finolly, there is o lock of information 
about specialized user interests in either the member libraries 
or in the system as o whole, e.g., how many specialized interest 
groups exist within the system, whot ore their definitions, 
where ore they located, whot is their focus of interest, and 
how can their needs be used to guide procurement and service 
policies for o total system? 

The current methods ond procedures of the existing libraries 
moke it unlikely thot the problems of the proposed system 
con be defined to o level of occurocy required to specify the 
precise form the outomoted system should toko. One mojor 
purpose guiding the design of on initial computer system, 
therefore, would bo the need to develop informotion which will 
help improve the quolity of the librory 's operational and policy 
decision processes. Such a design should olso permit more 
precise definition of the incromontol steps to bo token to 
moximize benefits from whotovor level of outomotion the 
system con finance. More simply phrosod, the initiol use of 
the computer should include processes which will gonerote 
information about the nature of o system’s problems which, 
upon definition, con bo handled subsequently by a computer. 
These processes should olso be significont foctors in con* 
tinuing improvement of librory services using troditionol 

methods. 

It is possible to contemploto the initial central computer 
instollotion summorizing oporotiona! reports for this purpose 
from doto manually prepared by the member libraries on the 
basis of existing oporotions. However, such on opprooch 
would probobly not bo on economic use of computer capacities 
nor on acceptable burden to the individuol librories. A more 
desirable oltornoto would be to design a system such thot the 
generation of initial data by system members would be ot the 
poi'nt of tronsoction ond as an automatic byproduct. The data 
so generated would bo in proper form for direct input to the 
computer or could be tronscribed controlly into computer 
usable form by a single operotion (keypunch, paper tope punch, 
or other method). The system’s initiol information require- 
ments. In this lochion, con become on integral port of both the 
libraries’ routine operations and subsequent input to the com- 
puter. An initial computer system designed without reference 



to the form of the libraries’ manual generation of computer 
input will prove o costly reporting burden, replete with error 
and not given to sotisfectory use in the cumulotive improve- 
ment of oporotions. 

A second foctor which appears significant for the design 
of o computer system is the rolotive proportion of the current 
budget expended on people ond on library materials. At the 
present time, the ovorogo librory expends opproximotoly 
74.3 percent of its budget on personnel ond 14.7 percent on 
acquisitions. A mojor objective, therefore, of ony computer 
system should be to moximize the circulotion utility of the 
existing librory materials, articulate professionol services to 
users, ond relieve routine problems by increosing both in- 
dividual library and total system inventories. It is difficult to 
define specific percentages for ocquisitions ond for personnel. 
Perhaps o ratio of 40 percent procurement and 60 percent 
personnel would be o more desiroble balance between these 
two mojor objects of expenditure. Assuming such a rotio to 
be the more desiroble one, how con it be occomplished? The 
direction of the solution moy lie in rotionolizotion and com- 
puterization of the data processing systems required to operate 
the librories ond the incremented use of the computer in deci- 
sional areas, as library policies and procedures ore reduced to 
precise expression. It is also probable that only with on 
operationally integrated library system, such as proposed by 
this report, can the new ratio be achieved. A proportionately 
greater percentage of a total budget expended on acquisitions 
would assist solution of many of the existing library problems. 

A third factor is that the information processing problems 
of a library system, from a computer installation standpoint, 
are not substantially different from an inventory system for 
consumable goods. This is not made to encourage, or, indeed, 
to engage in discussion as to whether the professional librar- 
ian is to be classed with the business manager. Rather, the 
point is that the mechanistic model required for computerized 
library data processing has a core of similarity with the com- 
puterized inventory model. Further, the investment in com- 
puterized inventory systems and programs has produced an 
enormous heritage of experience for the handling of similar 
problems. If the analogy is reasonably accurate, end it appears 
to be, then this heritage con become a valuable reservoir of 
experience from which to conceptualize areas of application 
which are relatively untried in library administration but 
feasible with the availability of the computer. 

In on inventory system there are problems of procurement 
(how much of what to buy?); there are problems of maintaining 
an inventory balance which will provide the greatest service 
to consumer demands with the lowest capitol investment (e.g., 
carry a wider range of items, or a narrower range, with multiples 
of the range of items stocked?); there are problems of verifying 
the customer's access to the stock (Who is authorized to re- 
quest and receive services?); there ere problems of anticipating 
future workload (whot will the demand be for now items and 
how much "dead" stock con be tolerated?); and there ore 
problems of areas of emphasis when, in theory at least, the 
customers ore defined os "the public." Further, in the con- 
sumable goods area, there are levels of trade, or on. the 
governmental side, levels of supply. Not all members of a 
distribution system will or should stock all items. On some 
basis, more or less rational, decisions ore mode os to the 
items which will be held in a given agency’s inventory, and 
which items will be supplied by referral to another element or 
level of the system, either specializing in that particular item. 
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ar having a transaction volume which can justify a wider range 
af items. 



Many similar problems exist in a library system. Far 
example, the problem af acquisitions involves considerations 
of available funds, client demands far materials, extent to 
which limited capital can be invested in stacking seldam*used 
ar limited«demand items, and evaluating the cast af keeping 
an item an the shelf as against serving as a re-order agency 
far the requestor. Finally,, there are similarities in keeping 
accurate records an what is in stack, what has been issued, 
what should be ordered, what has been ordered, and whet is 
in transit. It would appear that the analogy has sufficient 
validity to warrant substantial reference by the computer 
systems designers for this proposed library system. 

A further exploration af this analogy is beyond the purpose 
of this paper. Germane to this discussion, however, is the 
fact that sophisticated techniques involving statistical, 
mathematical, and systems devices have been developed 
which appear ta be directly applicable ta the work af a library 
organization. Further, these are solutions often impassible 
without the use af adequate operational data and a computer. 
A single example of these techniques applied ta library opera- 
tions may help illustrate the paint: it is passible ta contem- 
plate a computer system which could optimize periodic, library 
procurement actions ta any proposed level af expenditure. It is 
also passible ta weigh such factors as the specialty interest 
af that library, probable demand far each contemplated pur- 
chase (i.e., number af times the item has been ar will be 
possibly requested), cast of the item, and its passible avail- 
ability from another library system member. On the basis af 
these weighter factors, decisions could be recommended by 
the computer as ta which items ta purchase far any given total 
amount as well as alternative procurements ta fit any reduced 
level af expenditures. Further, assuming adequate historical 
use records, the computer can be programmed to explore whether 
a member library's clients would be served better by item 
replication ar by extension of the range af the books far that 
given library ar far the library system as a whale. 

It is not intended that this brief discussion af computer 
use and pertinent related factors be exhaustive. What is in- 
tended is reinforcement of the idea that before sophisticated 
camputerizatian of a library system can be achieved, there 
needs to be greater attention ta what the actual problems of 
the system are and haw the computer can be enlisted in bath 
the definition af these problems and in their solutions. 
Phrased in other terms, the search far ways in which ta use 
the digital computer in cooperative library projects and activi- 
ties should start not from traditional library processes, but 
from a fundamentally different statement af the problem. Based 
an a redefinition of the problems and goals, a computer infor- 
mation system con be designed to further redefine the problems 
and to use that articulation, in turn, ta change and extend the 
use af the computer system. With the current level af available 



information and environment, an “ultimate' computer system 



cannot and should not be attempted. 



Two assumptions hove been made: first, there ore severely 
limited resources which can be drawn upon by the proposed 
library system; and, second, there must evolve better state- 
ments of what the problems of the system are, their priority, 
and the objectives to which the limited resources must be 
addressed. To these two factors a third one may be added: the 
contemplated library system is a loose confederation of rela- 
tively autonomous members. For each of these members, any 




reduction of operating independence must be balanced agoiiiSt 
the advantages of greater resources in baaks, periodicals, ond 
reference materials; increased savings from pool purchases; 
and the opportunity to shore common information about trends, 
inventories, and clients. Computerized systems, however, 
require a high level af ratianolity and continuing discipline if 
they are to work. Therefore, the success of any level of com- 
puterization far the contemplated system will be a function of 
the willingness, indeed the dedication, of the individual mem- 
bers to participate in the development of the required computer 
system's rationale and to be guided and controlled by its dic- 
tates. The magnitude of the problem posed by these require- 
ments isobviaus. Ta accept them lightly is to invite contention; 
ta ignore them is ta ensure failure. 



Assuming that the participating library members find suffi- 
cient reward from system affiliation to restructure their local 
practice ta the dictates af the computerized total system, it 
is passible ta consider other parameters af a specific and 
feasible computerized library system. First, such a system 
should evolve over a period af not fewer than two and perhaps 
as many as six years. Second, such a system must start with 
bath a definition af what essential items of data are to be 
standarized and an outline af the flow af data ta and from a 
central computer location. Third, a set of specific computer 
processing routines must be defined and approved as initial 
computer objectives. These routines will relate ta master file 
creation, feed-back reports, and statistical analyses of inven- 
tory and operating information about the system and its mem- 
bers. Fourth, there must be widespread discussion and agree- 
ment as ta the farm and extent af the specific information these 
files will contain. There must also be agreement as to haw 
this information will be forwarded by the library to the central 
computer facility. The cast of developing a master file is not 
as great as the cast of its current maintenance. The initial 
effort ta develop the file is seldom retained as the emphasis 
shifts ta routine reporting, unless the computer maintained file 
is sustained by data generated at the time af transaction and is 
made an organic part af that transaction. This minimizing af 
libraries' efforts will require standarized farms and procedures 
far issuing library memberships, receipt and lass af items, far 
purchase orders, and far other routine library work. In turn, 
member libraries should be provided with periodic, printed 
copies of the centrally maintained master files. The effort ta 
maintain feeder systems to a master file must bear a mean- 
ingful relationship ta the benefits the master file information 
provides the member. Several master or centrally maintained 
system files will be necessary. In addition, master file 
processing should include provision for centralized preparation 
of tabulating card operating files far operational use by mem- 
ber libraries. 



The first master file to be plonned and developed should 
relate to the library materials available in the entire system 
coded as ta lacatjqn, type, level af availability, and related 
information. The goals af such information should be not only 
ta identify each piece af material, but also ta establish the 
limitations which may affect its consideratiah as a total sys- 
tems resource. The initial inventory af this material could be 
'nandled by keypunch teams working in the individual libraries 
an the basis of standardized formats and similar processing 
restraints. Provision for the file, as with all athei- files ta be 
generated, . should also include the development af an interim 
system between the initial inventory record transfer and sub- 
sequent central processing an a routine basis. In the absence 
of this contingency, the initial central files will reflect neither 
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current status nor be adequate for institution of the outomotic 
update processing. 

The second master file to be designed is thot of client 
users. This file should be developed from the roster of 
authorized users maintained by the porticipoting librories. 
Initially, the creotion of the file will require monuol assembly 
of information by each library on the bosis of its records. 
Parallel to the generotion of the clirnt master file doto, a 
sub-system con be developed. This sub-system will ensure 
thot each additional user authorization issued or withdrawn 
will create the informotion input required by the computer 
facility for a single updoting of the user moster record when 
it hes been completely ossembled. 

The third file would be acquisition records for the librory 
system. This system con be generoted os oppropriote, i.e., os 
each library issues o procurement request, o copy of this re- 
quest should be prepored for use by the central facility to 
build the ocquisition master file, ^t a point in time, this file 
con become the source of informotion about what procurement 
items ore in process of delivery, ond to whot destinotion within 
the entire system. Notice of receipt of the item by a librory 
will be sent to the centrol focility. This notice will outomoti- 
colly cleor the procurement record ond augment the centrol 
inventory master file. 

With these three segments of the informotion process 
established, the second step in the evolution of the cooperotive 
system con be opprooched: the exchange of informotion to and 
from the centrol facility and between members on the bosis 
of data transmission linkages with input stotions located in 
member libraries ond tied into the centrol computer focility. 

A communication system with eloborote tronsmitting capacity 
need not be contemploted initiolly. Large quontities of informo- 
tion can be tronsmitted by tobuloting cords and moved by mes- 
senger or moil. However, for more limited omounts of informotion, 
and in which time is on essential element, use of voice-corrier 
telephone lines to convey digitol informotion is both within 
economic reoch ond adequate for service to system members 
and for central facility needs. Further, this tronsmission of 
information need not require feed directly into the computer or 
require rondom occess copocity ot the centrol facility. While 
random access copocity will undoubtedly become port of the 
system at some future time, its cost suggests thot limited 
computer funds con produce o greoter benefit to cost ratio if 
invested initiolly in sequence processing copocity. Member 
requests for ovoilobility of books ond individuol user status 
con be processed doily at the centrol facility, and replies or 
transfer instructions issued within 24 hours through the ® 
sequential processing equipment. The time deloy substontiolly 

lowers cost. 

When the sequential programmed computer system outlined 
above is operotionol, it will be possible to redefine the priority 
and the noture of the librory system's problems bosed on the 
additional data available to the librory system and its mem- 
bers It will also be feasible to relate priority and system re- 
quirements to the economic limitations which will exi^st at that 
time Further, the benefits to individual members, the experi- 
ence in cooperation, and the insight into difficulties involved 



in maintaining computer system's discipline will have devel- 
oped. In addition, the organic growth of understanding member 
and central library roles in such o cooperative system will 
have been experienced. Finally, the basic doto pools for the 
next steps in computer utilization will have been created as 
well as a working organization for their use. 



The absolute price of computers as well as per unit trans- 
action has steadily decreased with component and manufacturing 
technology. Computers of respectable capacity for th* 
outlined above can be secured in the order of $5,000 to $8,000 
per month. Environmental costs for operation of the equipment 
have also been reduced and should not exceed the equivalence 
of a year's rental, assuming that an adequate, existing struc- 
ture can be found. The budget required to sustain the central 
computer organization should be considered as equaling, or 
exceeding in cost, the monthly rental of the computer. The 
costs of computerization are substantial and are usually under- 
estimated. Further, the time required to design and "debug" a 
system such as that contemplated above can easily take two 






tional choracteristics of the member libraries ere great or 
are found to be relatively intractable to total system require- 
ments. Recruitment of the key personnel can easily consume 
a year. 



It has been assumed that e central computer installation is 
necessary. There is no definitive way to determine the relative 
costs of decentralized systems in contrast to the centralized 
system. However, in terms of the initial volumes, it would ap- 
pear that a single center with traditional communications to 
and from each member library would reflect an optimum 
capacity for the initial, limited budget which appears inevi- 
table for such activity. With greater funds, with maturation 
of development work in computer utilization, and with greater 
experience in joint operation, it may well be that additional 
computers located at some of the library sites will be 
possible. However, for the initial system effort, the advan- 
tages of a centralized installation appear to outweigh other 
possibilities. 

No di scussion of the computer izot ion of o I ibrory system 
is complete without reference to the impact of a computer 
system on the professional librarian. Such a system is more 
than a mechanical one for the processing of information. It is 
a social system as well, with a relatively demanding type of 
parti 'ipation from the individuals related to it. The advantages 
of the computer cannot be made available without substantial 
change in the training and the practice of librarianship. This 
does not suggest that the existing professional librarians will 
be displaced by the automated system. To the tontrary, it will 
increase their level of professional activity. But the manner 
in which that professional activity is carried on will be dif- 
ferent. It would appear reasonable, therefore, to include for the 
proposed system, o plan for the formal training of the profes- 
sionals. This training should be in the mechanics, of the 
initial system, whet is to be involved in subsequent systems, 
and also what changes will be required in the ways in which 
their professional work is performed. 
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RELATED INFORMATION ABOUT LIBRARY SYSTEMS 



ACCESSIBILITY 

Basic to the activities in a library system is universal 
access to all of the libraries in the system. Studies should 
be made of improved ways of accessibility. Because of insuffi- 
cient data it is net possible to give conclusions obout accessi- 
bility in this report; however, certain observations can be 
made. 

In considering accessibility it is important to distinguish 
between accessibility in the practical and in the legal sense. 

It is also important to consider different levels of service. 

In a cooperative system, a library user gains access to the 
best facilities in that system. 

A library in a small town may supply the needs of the 
majority of residents in that area, but it would be impractical 
for it to purchase expensive materials which would seldom be 
used. Research materials can be found in only a few of the 
larger libraries. The important matters ere (1) the person need- 
ing research information should have legal access to a library 
which can supply his needs end, (2) there should be conveni- 
ence of access, in some degree related to the frequency of 
his needs. 

It is recommended that e study be made of the following 
improvements in accessibility: 

Providing additional outlets to ensure better service 
Increasing or changing hours libraries are open 
Relocating outlets to conform to changing travel patterns 

Allowing the privilege of returning books to any library in 
the system (this should be a great convenience to persons 
using the central library, which, in the return of a book, 
often involves a traffic and parking problem). This, how- 
ever, is a costly service, and should not be undertaken 
until after further study has been made. In any event, it 
seems likely that financing will be required if this service 
is provided. A fee could be required of the borrower who 
is returning the book or money might be requested through 
State aid. Frequently scheduled delivery service and a 
central sorting operation will add greatly to the conveni- 
ence of users. In Monroe County, New York two trucks 
provide daily delivery service to all units of the Rochester 
Public Library and to ten most used suburban libraries. 

RECIPROCAL BORROWING PRIVILEGES 

Reciprocal borrowing already exists among some of the 
Southern California libraries. In order to make the library 
materials of the several libraries in a system available on the 
same basis, to each of the libraries, it is recommended that 
reciprocal borrowing privileges be considered by all of the 
public libraries in the metropolitan four-county area, and 
that uniform borrowing cards may be a desirable Item for the 
participating libraries. To provide for this each member library 
may wish to issue its own card to any resident of the system 
who wishes It. Thus, readers using several libraries will carry 



identification cords for each. This will be an inconvenience to 
the public and an added registration burden for the member 
libraries. Hence, it is recommended that a uniform borrowing 
card be provided all residents of the area served by the system. 
These cards may be issued gradually as local cards expire or 
libraries may prefer to re-register most of their borrowers within 
a short period of time. A resident of any library In the system 
should be able to borrow from any member library or branch, 
subject to the rules and regulations of the lending llbrqry. 

The uniform card can be a simple identification card carry- 
ing the name of the issuing library. The punched-card type 
should be used in anticipation of future computer handling. It 
has been demonstrated in Monroe County, New York, that a 
system identification card may be used in a system with vari- 
ous charging systems. 

In order to check on an overdue book which has been loaned 
to a reader registered at another library, a library notes the 
book identification on an overdue notice, fills in the code letter 
and borrower’s number on the form and sends it to the library 
of the registered borrower. The latter addresses the post card 
and mails it. 

Consideration should be given to the adoption, among the 
men4>er libraries, of uniform rules and regulations regarding 
the borrowing and return of books. However, this should not be 
mandatory. And, although there may be merit in a central 
alphabetical file of all registered borrowers and in a central 
file of delinquent borrowers, the system is cumbersome and it 
seems the better pert of wisdom to postpone this consolidation 
until experience proves a need for it. Perhaps, after a year of 
operation, a sampling could be taken end e decision made about 
the central file. 

It is proposed that city libraries be reimbursed for service 
to fringe area residents by their respective county libraries end 
that this reimbursement be in terms of books, personnel and 
services. Or, there may be o formula for cash reimbursement 
to member libraries based upon the extent of use by non-resi- 
dents. Establishment grants could be used to strengthen com- 
munity and area libraries. 

It has been the experience of other library systems that a 
system-wide or uniform borrower’s card has improved library 
service. Library patrons who have had to go outside of their 
local communities for better library service have compared the 
services with their own and have often taken the initiative in 
improving their local buildings, collections and services. 

Recommendations for Reciprocal Borrowing Privileges 

1. The adoption of a uniform borrower’s cord by oil partici- 
pating libraries. 

2. Patron access to books and other library collections of 
oil member libraries in the system. 

3. Uniform rules among oil libraries for borrowing and 
returning books. 
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The return of books to ony service outlet in the system. 










Reinbursement to individuol librories for service to 
fringe oreo residents. A study should be mode to deter* 
mine the manner and amount of reimbursement to libraries 
which carry the heaviest loads in library services. State 
aid money could be allocated to these libraries for 
these services. 



SUGGESTED LENDING PRACTICES 



Because the regional or district libraries hove or will build 
good basic collections, these libraries will be expected to 
supply specialized moteriols. However, while regional librar- 
ies ore being strengthened, interlitrory loon requests will 
continue to be sent to the State Librory ond to the Los Angeles 
Public Library. Conditions under which loons may be mode 
should be established. The State of Pennsylvania has o set of 
rules reloting to lending practices which may be useful os o 
guide to California. 



BORROWING PRIVILEGES 



Residents of communities which do not provide support for 
o local library or which might be o port of o system but hove 
not joined should not be entitled to free library service from o 
system unless the system is willing to provide such service 
under o plan approved by the Public Library Development 
Board. 



INTERLIBRARY LOANS 



One of the most important advantages which o cooperative 
library system offers is thot it mokes available to the library 
user the largest and best librory facilities in the system. It 
has not been uncommon in library systems for interlibrary 
loons to increase more thon 1,000 percent, in the first yeors 
of membership in o system. 

Interlibrary loons moke possible: (1) Universol access, to 
the moteriols of many librories, (2) quick accessibility through 
the use of fast communication medio, (3) economy in acquisi- 
tions by decreasing duplication in collections, (4) additional 
financial savings in not having to process ond house duplicate 
materials. 



TWX - A QUICK AND EFFECTIVE 
MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 



In o system designed to expedite systemwide interlibrary 
loons, and to facilitate requests among member libraries o 
communication network is o necessity. A teletype network or 
o teletype-facsimile network could facilitate rapid communi- 
cation among libraries in Southern California, through the 
state, and throughout the nation. 

If o union catalog is developed for the region, it will con- 
tain o complete record of the holdings of the cooperating librar- 
ies. In return for on annual subscription fee and the obligation 
to report holdings these libraries will be able to apply to the 
union catalog center for locations. The catalog of the Stote 
Library is frequently used now for this purpose. Tele-typewriter 
Exchange Service (hereafter referred to by its abbreviation, 
TWX) offers odvontoges for such o program. A TWX message 
may be likened to o printed telephone conversation. The 
instrument itself consists of o modified typewriter which prints 
simultaneously at both ends of o telephone circuit at o rote of 
approximately 60 words o minute. It offers the advantages of 




flexibility - ony two parties with the instrument con hold a 
conversation — and it combines the speed of the telephone with 
the graphic accuracy of any message sent by moil. Teletype 
is operated and administered by the Pacific Telephone system. 

The present interlibrory loon service by moil frequently 
requires on overage of eight days to locate the desired item, 
in mony coses the length of time is longer and often it means 
locating the item only, not delivery of the book itself. This 
time schedule presupposes optimum conditions ^ no weekends, 
or holidays, or illnesses. Using TWX, the eight-day period may 
be reduced to one hour or less. 




TWX is less expensive than telephone. This has been 
proved in New York and Pennsylvania where the service has 
been installed end used for several years. In o Library Journal 
article written in 1958 by James D. Meek, Librarian of Lehigh 
University, he soid, "A privote-line business telephone in 
Pennsylvania rents for $11.25 per month. A teletypewriter (they 
ore oil privote-line) rents for $11.00 per month. Again, toll 
rotes for telephones and TWX up to about 100 miles ore almost 
exactly comparable; but for the longer circuits TWX becomes 
progressively the cheoper of the two. A telephone coll from 
Philadelphia to Denver costs $2.25; the some coll by TWX costs 
$1.65." A telephone coll person-to-person, from Los Angeles 
to Sacramento is $2.25, by TWX it is $1.05, from Los Angeles 
to Now York City o person-to-person telephone coll is $3.50, 
the some coll by TWX is $1.75. These rotes wore in effect in 
the foil of 1964; if libraries decide to establish o TWX net- 
work, they should check the current rotes ot thot time to see 
whether or not they hove changed. Up to this time most sub- 
scribers in this country ore business ond industrial firms; 
since businessmen ore usually very conscious of cost, it moy 
be inferred thot TWX is both economical and efficient. The 
notional TWX network is composed of more than 65,000 sub- 
scribers, any one of whom may coll another subscriber by 
simply opening his own circuit to the local operotor. Librarians 
in o TWX network could coll other librarians or book dealers 
anywhere in the United Stotes. A directory of all subscribers' 
code numbers is issued annually. 



Not only does TWX hove implications for local and national 
but for international use. As long ago os 1957 the Library of 
the Technological University in Delft, Holland opened o tele- 
type service from the notional technical union cotologue. One 
of the earliest uses of the Delft installation was in April 1957 
when it participated successfully in the telecommunicotion 
network established for the Western Reserve Symposium on 
Systems for Information Retrieval in Cleveland. 

Libraries serving the needs of research depend more ond 
more upon resources outside their own collections. The re- 
search libraries around the world con be bound by teletype to 
o network of cooperating institutions. This, combined with 
new developments in document reproduction, mokes the litero- 
ture of the world available for reference. 



Teletype service in New York, Pennsylvania and Northern 
California has performed the following functions: 



1 . 



The location of specific titles for interlibrory loan 
requests. A library wishing to locate o specific volume 
broadcasts its needs to ol! the libraries on the network. 
Should another library find the book in its collection, it 
replies that it will send it to the requesting library, by 
the most expeditious method, perhaps o truck or delivery 
cor if the system has such o service. 
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2. Titles not owned within the cooperative system may be 
requested from the State Library, since the local net- 
work is compatible with the state's system. 

3- Requests for books on o given subject may also be re- 
layed to the State Library. (Location of books by sub- 
ject, among member libraries, is at present not entirely 
satisfactory, due to the duplication of effort in search- 
ing; however, the development of subject special izotions 
within o system will help minimize the problem.) 

4. Direct fast communication may take place between o 
centralized cataloging and processing center or between 
libraries and book jobbers. 

5. Films may be booked directly by using teletype service 
from o member library to o headquarters film center. 

6. Consultant services in Reference, Young Adult, and 
Children's Services may be obtained from the Head- 
quarters staff of o system by the use of teletype. 

7. Teletype service may be used for other communications 
of o general administrative nature. 

Perhaps cooperative operation by several borrowers within 
on area is feasible. For example, d university, o state college, 
and o public library might oil use the some teletypewriter. 

TWX has been used in Northern Californio in the North Boy 
Cooperative Library System since 1960. Instant cooperation, 
among the ten larger member libraries, is provided by o private 
line teletypewriter service leased from the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. The libraries may contact each other 
singly or in any combination; an extension to Sacramento pro- 
vides communication with the Californio State Library. This 
private line service should not be confused with teletypewriter 
exchange service. The latter is on open line network employing 
on exchange to route messages from one subscriber to another. 
According to the published brochure on the service of the North 
Boy system the six smaller libraries in the system use the 
teletype service by telephoning to the nearest stations, where 
the messages ore tronsmitted in the regular manner. An extra 
teletypewriter in the office of the Coordinating Librarian of the 
system records oil messages sent over the wire. This record is 
stored for use in measuring and analyzing the service. 

The cost in the North Boy Cooperative system hos been 
totaled ond the overoge cost for the ten member libraries hos 
been listed os $61.57 per month for the bosic interlibrary 
service. The proroted cost of the monitor odds $3.48. The 
oveioge cost for the entire service, per librory, with the Stote 
Library extension included, is $73.87 per month. 

Unit costs ore somewhat difficult to compute, but film 
bookings which consist largely of messages between two 
points ore relatively simple ond in o year's experiment in the 
North Boy system reveoled on overage unit cost per teletype 
message os $.31. The overage minimum person-to-person tele- 
phone coll to and from the some location was $.75 per person. 

A supposition on the port of the Pocific Telephone Com- 
pony in 1961 wos thot if teletype use were increosed to 50 
percent of the leased time with the totol fixed cost remaining 
the some, oil unit costs would be cut opproximotely in holf. 
A record of use in the North Boy Cooperative system wos mode 
by the compony from April 20 to 24, 1964. It was estimated 
that there were 350 messoges in the four-doy period. The use 
sample showed on increase in use to 51.7 percent of leased 



time ond it appears that the unit costs hove dropped in pro- 
portion to the percentage of use increose. The report shows 
that the* 1961 unit costs for books received from the system 
hove decreosed from 69 cents to 33 cents, books received 
from the State Library from 80 cents to 37 cents ond films re- 
ceived from the system from 61 cents to 28 cents. If this service 
were in use 100 percent of the leased time, unit costs would 
be only one-fourth of the present costs in the North Boy system. 

A survey hos been mode of Private Line Teletypewriter 
service in the metropiliton area of this study, James J. 
Wilfers, Communicotions Consultont for the Pocific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, mode the study which incorporates 
opproximotely 40 members of associated librories ond encom- 
passes Los Angeles, Oronge, Riverside ond Son Bernardino 
Counties, without respecf to geographical boundaries. 

The basic equipment to be used ot each- station would 
consist of a model 28 send ond receive teletypewriter. Mileage 
is calculated on the basis of -the shortest continuous line 
between the station premises. It is computed ot the rote of 
$1.1885 per mile for service between 10:00 o.m. ond 6:00 p.m., 
Monday through Friday. Should it bo necessory to utilize the 
circuit during hours other than those stoted above, it is pos- 
sible the rote per mile will vory slightly. An initial installation 
fee of $25,000 per mochine is charged ofter which o fixed 
monthly rote is mode. This billing reflects the monthly cost of 
equipment and mileage charges. 

Mr. Wilfers soys the suggested circuit configuration which 
incorporates approximately 40 members and associated li- 
braries in the obove counties would hove o monthly rote of 
$2,719.43 and o one time instollotion" charge of $1,125.00. 
However, should it be more desirable, because of transportation 
rotes, to consider geographical boundaries, the following cost 
will be applicable: 





MONTHLY 

COST 


INSTALLATION 

CHARGE 


Los Angeles 


$ 870.59 


$400.00 


Riverside County 

Excluding Polo Verde Volley 
Including Polo Verde Valley 


768.75 

1,027.25 


275.00 

3()0.00 


Son Bernardino County 


270.25 


125.00 


Son Bernardino and Riverside 
Counties 


1,328.75 


425.00 


Orange County 


678.50 


300.00 


Orange and Riverside Counties 


1,101.25 


600.00 


Th® network for tying together all libraries in the system offers 
a number of advantages to the proposed inter-regional loan 



system. 

All training required and maintenance on equipment will be 
orronged for by the Pacific Telephone Company at no additional 
charge. 

After o visit to the new Riverside Public Library where 
microwave hod been installed, the possibility of using this 
communication system wos explored. It wos learned thot there 
must be multiple or gross use of the facility to justify the 
cost. Otherwise, the service is very expensive. The Riverside 
Library was fortunate in having it put into the riew building. 
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as part of a sarvica to oil county dopaitments. It does not seem 
feasible for the four«coonty area at this time. 

Conclusions 

Privote line teletype service is o versatile system of com- 
munication and is recommended as o ropid and relotively 
inexpensive method of transmitting informotion; it provides 
direct machine to machine connection and eliminotes the possi- 
bility of the errors of misinterpreted telephone messages. It 
also provides simultaneous communication to several widely 
separated points. 

It is predicted that the use of teletype will increase greatly 
in the next few years. In the face of large population increases 
ond the expanded use of libraries, there will be more exchanges 
of libraries materials and more need for coordination of informa- 
tional services; teletype will, without doubt, be on important 
factor in this growth. 

COORDINATED ACQUISITIONS 

Because of the cost involved libraries frequently do not buy 
certain expensive or specialized materials which would be 
valuable additions to their collections. The decision to pur- 
chose is usually based on the budget and upon anticipated use. 
A coordinated program for acquisitions of expensive materials 
is important in a system of libraries. A committee representing 
member libraries could make a study of the resources of the 
libraries, formulate buying end acquisitions policies within 
the region, and notify other libraries of future purchasing plans. 
Thus, the system would ovoid duplication of expensive items, 
which, through a cooperative plan, would be available to the 
users of any member library. This-might be further developed 
into centralized purchasing and centralized processing. 

There is very little information on comparative costs of 
library operation. But greater discounts may be obtained by 
large orders and in collective book buying it is reasonable to 
expect that smaller libraries would have at least a ten percent 
saving. It is possible that the greatest economy in a coopera- 
tive library operation would be in the decrease in duplications 
in collections and in the increase in book availability without 
comparable increases in costs. 

Another benefit of coordinated acquisitions might be in the 
division of responsibility for acquiring certain types of subject 
moterials. 

An example of a need for cooperation in acquisitions of 
subject matertals has been developed by William Woods, a 
librarian at UCLA, and a PH. D. candidate in the Library 
School at the University of Southern California. Mr. Woods has 
made a study and written a paper on A Program for Co- 
operative Latin American Serials Acquisitions in Major South- 
ern California Libraries.” Rather than undertaking a general 
survey of Latin American materials, he has confined his study 
to serials holdings and has further limited it to the holdings 



of UCLA, use and Los Angeles Public Libraries. His yard- 
stick for measurement was Irene Zimmerman's A Guide to 
Current Lotin American Periodi cols, a work which is a lond- 
mark in the field. Mr. Woods’ hypothesis was that Latin 
American serials collections in major Los Angeles libraries 
have developed to such o degree that a cooperotive acquisi- 
tions program is feasible. The study showed e wealth of mate- 
rials on the subject in the three libraries. UCLA has the 
largest collection, USC has a collection about 40 percent the 
size of UCLA and LAPL is the third largest. 

The holdings of UCLA provide good coverage, with pertic- 
ularly fine representation from Argentina, Brazil and Mexico 
and for the South American nations, in general; coverage of 
Bolivia and Paraguay is not qs good and the coverage in 
Central America and the Caribbean is spotty. The pattern at 
USC is somewhat similar to that of UtLA; the librory is 
strong in publications from Brazil, Mexico and the United 
States, but locks material from Bolivio, Haiti, Paraguay and 
the Netherlands West Indies. 

The Los Angeles Public Library, although it has the smal- 
lest collection, has current popular titles not found in the 
other two libraries. Mr. Woods’ paper points out that LAPL has 
magazines such as Ho^ and Histonium which would "provide 
supplementary research sources on current trends in Mexico 
and Argentina not to be found at UCLA and USC. LAPL s 
Business and Economics Department has a carefully selected 
core of important commercial publications which complement 
the other two collections.” 

Recommendations are for a cooperative acquisitions program, 
especially for UCLA and USC. Both are rapidly growing re- 
search libraries supporting centers of Latin American studies. 
A potential cooperative venture would be for one institution to 
concentrate on publications from the Caribbean and for the 
other to acquire materials from Central America, since neither 
have extensive holdings in these areas. Another feasible plan 
would be the avoidance of duplicating expensive back files, 
thus freeing funds for other purposes. It would seem that a 
cooperative serials acquisitions program for LAPL would bo 
in the area of general periodicals and business magazines. 

"With increased interest in Latin American studies in Los 
Angeles, os well as the Universities of California at Riverside 
and Santa Barbara, some sort of cooperative plan should be 
undertaken to provide the widest, possible range of research 
materials for the least expense.” t 

Mr. Woods has compiled a Union List of Periodicals rep- 
resenting the serials collections for Latin American countries, 
held by the libraries at UCLA, USC, and LAPL. This is a 
valuable list and a nucleus for other such lists in various 
subject fields. Although it is not a definitive study, the plan 
as outlined in the Woods project might serve as a model for 
taking an inventory of specialized acquisitions and for a plan 
of cooperative acquisitions. 




tWilliam Robert Woods. ”A Program for Cooperative Latin American Serials Acquisitions in 
lished paper) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC CENTER AND REGIONAL 
REFERENCE CENTER 



In order to coordinote, promote, ond extend the cooperotive 
use of librory resources in the Southern Colifornio metropoliton 
preo 0 bibliogrophic center is proposed. 



(1) First, the need for it, os on eorly or perhops loter 
priority, should be explored by the librorions in Southern 
Colifornio. 



(2) Whotever plons ore developed should be mode in con* 
junction with stote wide plons for o bibliogrophic 
center or centers. 



(3) 



It seems possible ot o loter dote, the Stote Librory, 
either olone or in conjunction with technological de* 
velopments ot the Librory of Congress, might moke 
possible 0 computer*bosed center in Southern Colifornio. 
In this event, the Los Angeles Public Librory seems to 
be o logicol center for such on operotion. However, the 
decision os to location should be left to the Boord of 
Directors of the four*county system. 



CONTENT AND FUNCTION. This bibliogrophic center 
should' contoin a lorge collection of bibliographies, nationol, 
trade, ond subject, ond a union cotolog of the member librories 
ond of other librories which would expond the service of the 
union cotolog. A union cotolog is on expensive undertoking ond 
careful considerotion should be given to this project before it 
is lounched. If it develops, the union cotolog should be related 
to ond developed in coordinotion with the Stote Librory’s 
union cotolog. It could be used os o by*product of the Stote’s 
Union Cotolog. It is proposed thot'the union cotolog include 
■ the holdings of public, college, university, government ond 
special librories, ond when feosible those of school librories. 
The bibliogrophic center should olso mointoin o bosic collec* 
tion of reference tools. Close relotionship should be mointained 
with the Stote Librory, with institutions locoted in other stotes, 
ond with the Librory of Congress. 



SERVICES. The center should perform the following serv* 
ices: (1) furnish bibliographicol reference service to librories; 
(2)locote books ot ony institution (3)orronge interlibrc / loons. 



Sir.ce the center will be estoblished to supplement librories 
ond not to complete them, requests will be supplied only for 
books Olid services not ovoiloble locolly. Smoll or medium 
sized librories will be asked to try first their regionol or oreo 
librories. If the request connot be supplied locolly it will be 
forworded to the center for more exhoustive seorch. The center 
will serve libraries not individuols. Any individuol who osks 
for help will be referred bock to his locol librory. Eoch request 
will be screened by o librorion ond evoluoted to eliminote the 
triviol ond to oscertoin thot the need is genuine ond within the 
scope of interlibrory loon service. Free loon forms will be 
supplied to oil librories. 



In oddition to locotion ond interlibrory loons, the center, 
in its formotive stoge, moy render reference service to the 
' region, by utilizing photocopy ond films. 




ORGANIZING THE CENTER. It is suggested that a biblio- 
grophic center be organized os o non-profit corporotion ond 
thot 0 committee on orgonizotion be colled with institutions 
being represented; (1) the Librorion of the Los Angeles (City) 
Public Librory ond the other nineteen public librories which 
hove been engoged in this survey ond o representotive of o 
stote college (2) the President and Librorion of UCLA ond of 
USC; (3) speciol librorions from severol large speciol librories 
in the areo. 



A Boord of Directors and on Executive Committee should be 
elected or oppointed from this group. The executive com- 
mittee should meet frequently to plon detoils for gothering the 
original collection of bibliogroptiies ond o prrgram of service. 

STAFF. One of the first needs will be the employment of o 
smoll stoff to corry out the policies of the Boord of Directors 
ond to. execute the work tsf the center. 



BEGINNING STAGES. Activities, during the formotive 
stoge might be limited to predetermined priorities such os (1) 
the collection of most needed bibliographies ond union lists, 
(2) the building of certoin subject clossificotions, (3) special- 
ized reference services, (4) the orgonizotion of o. union cotolog, 
in either cord cotolog or book cotolog form, utilizing doto 
processing mochinery. 

A bibliogrophic center, in oddition to serving os a cleoring 
house for locotion of moteriols ond interlibrory loons, con olso 
contribute to regionol development in the following woys: (1) 
encouroge division of fields of ocquisition by librories, (2) 
serve os o coordinoting unit for strengthening ond filling pres- 
ent subject gops, (3) oid in diminishing duplicotion, (4) serve 
os 0 check list for discording ond for preservotion of lost copy 
moteriols, (5) be used in connection with o cooperotive storoge 
worehouse for little-used moteriols. 



PROBABLE MINIMUM COST. A study of the cost of operot- 
ing two bibliogrophic centers, the Pocific Northwest Biblio- 
grophic Center ond the Union Librory Cotolog of Philodelphio 
wos mode by Albert Loke, in 1961 1. Bosed upon the ex- 
perience of the two centers, the estimated minimum onnual 
operoting cost for o Southern Colifornio center wos $25,000- 
$30,000. Included were items for spoce, personnel, equipment, 
ond bibliogrophicol services. In view of the rise in cost for 
other librory services during the lost five yeors it seems reoson- 
oble to think o minimum cost for such o center for 1966 would 
be ot leost $35,000. 



It is suggested thot the bibliogrophic center be finonced by 
stote ond/or federol money. If this is not possible, one of the 
following plons suggested by other bibliogrophicol centers ond 
outlined by Morgoret Fulmertt might be odopted: 

1. Westchester County, Now York 



Fifty member librories — public, school, college, spe- 
ciol — contribute two percent of their individuol book 
funds, theoreticolly to the gerierol budget. Membership 
dues, subscription to the newslerter ond the poid od- 
vertising therein support the union cotolog ond other 

octivities. 



tAlbert Loke “Probable Minimum Cost of o Bibliogrophic Center” News Notes of California Libraries LVI, No. 2, pt. 2, (Spring 1961), pp. 248-49. 



tfMorgoret Fulmer “Exomples of Some Successful Bibliogrophicol Centers" News Notes of Colifornio Libraries LVI, No. 2, pt. 2 (Spring 1961), 
pp. 222-231 . 
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Public libraries which are members of the Westchester 
Library System may use the union catalog without charge* 
Others pay an annual subscription* 



2 . 



Bibliographical Center for Research, Rocky Mountain Region 

Public libraries* fees to be based on a population scale 
revised by the 1960 census, and an adjustment of the 
amount for the ranges to be made* College libraries* fees 
to be set by enrollment, and the scale of ranges revised. 
Business libraries* fees to be based on an item count, to be 
classified as **contributing** instead of a flat fee member- 
ship, and that this amount be $2.00 per request, ot present. 

Non-profit libraries, such as government agencies and 
state libraries, to be charged on use and ability to pay, 
perhaps $1.50 per request. 

Miscellaneous libraries, such as individuals, hospital 
libraries, etc., to pay a minimum fee* 



REGIONAL REFERENCE SERVICE 



Regional reference service includes the referral of un- 
answered requests to a larger and more complete library; it also 
provides for bibliographical identification of needed materials, 
the location of this material, whether regionally or state-wide, 
and securing the material by interlibrary loan or by referral of 
the patron to a library where the material is available. 



Reference service has become one of the chief responsi- 
bilities of all types of libraries. With increased educational 
attainment, expanding populations, growth of published know- 
ledge, and the improvement of libraries themselves, the de- 
mands for library services have increased greatly. The need 
for cooperation and coordination of reference services is 
evident in all types of libraries: public, academic, and special. 
Elements in regional planning for reference services, involve 
in addition to traditional retrieval of information, union cata- 
logs, bibliographic centers, cooperative storage and subject 
specialists personnel. 



The justification for improving reference services is not 
found in the number of persons served but in the importance of 
the service to the group that does use it and the ultimate 
value of the service to society in general. 



Despite the fact that only a small proportion of library users 
are directly concerned with reference and research, people, 
today, have greater need for specialized information than ever 
before in history. Students in formal education programs, 
adults in business or industry, leaders in intellectual and 
cultural circles, scientists and research workers have greater 
demands than can be met by available library facilities. These 
elements combined with the well known fact that library use is 
directly related to educational level, indicate that reference 
and research use of libraries will continue to increase. 



REFERENCE SERVICES 



The majority of libraries provide reference services on a 
middle level, this level of service may be described as that 
which one might expect from a library of at least 150,000 or 
or perhaps as many as 500,000 non-fiction titles. 









The plan could include a regional system with coordinoted 
programs to supplement local library operations. The system 
reference^ service could include on interlibrary loon operation, 
use of o central reference collection, and telephone reference 
service. The reference collection might include about 20,000 
volumes in o service center and another 15,000 volumes divided 
among several public libraries functioning os area libraries. 
In such o system items would be circulated from the rentol 
reference collection to member libraries; other items would be 
provide by teletype and telephone reference service would 
provide answers for many questions. Other types of reference 
service could be the preparation of selection guides and or* 
gonizotion of rotating collections of certain types of books. 

In large port, the systems supported by public funds will 
hove os their principal objective the provision of good middle- 
level service to individuals who do not hove ready access to 
large collections such os those found only in the largest 
libraries of the country. 

Reports relating to library resources and needs of various 
states ore available. Among these ore New York, Ohio, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Colorado, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, North 
Carolina and Wisconsin. In these ore central tendencies and 
uniformities of purpose which present o consensus and possible 
suggestions for direction to California. Currents in these 
studies indicate: 



1. There is increasing concern with providing equal access 
to materials to all library users. 



2. While, in theory, all libraries participate equally, one or 
more larger libraries are expected to act as lender 
libraries. 



3. 



Each regional library must have access to other library 
resources, whether this be within the State or to a 
library such as the National Library in Washington. No 
system can be self-sufficient. 

4. Interlibrary loan is no longer concerned merely with the 
unusual title. 

5. Speed of communication and delivery ore vital to making 
o system network workable. 

Tools ore needed to control serials on the local level. 
Through the use of photocopy machines, serials con now 
be mode available without inconvenience to the local 
owner-library. 



6 . 



The tendency towards larger libraries and centralized 
services for inter-library loans does not diminish the responsi- 
bility of each library to develop and maintain a collection fully 
adequate for its own basic program. Interlibrary loan by its 
nature, as an activity brought about by budgeted institutions to 
cope with factors of need and distance, has accompanying 
problems. One of these is the fact that the burden of inter- 
library loans is carried by the larger libraries. The second 
problem is rhe practical one involving mechanics of trans- 
actions: costs, shipping, use, and insurance. In relation to the 
first problem, it is a welUknown fact that libraries tend to 
borrow upward, sometimes horizontally but seldom downward. 
Requests for the specialized or uncommon title go to the large 
library. 
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Th« following genorolizotions ore usuolly accepted os true: 

• Access to library materials is essential to study, teach- 
ing, research and to a well informed society. 

• No library can attain self-sufficiency. 

• Larger libraries cannot expect reciprocity in inter- 
library lending from smaller libraries. 

• The public library today has requests from highly moti- 
vated individuals in the fields of business, industry, 
and the professions. 

• Persons who have shorter work-weeks and longer leisure 
hours are requesting books and other library materials 
which are not in the collections of most public libraries. 

• Academic institutions ore faced with rising enrollments, 
o move away from the text book to individual study and 
research, and to new programs of study new degrees on 
the Master’s as well as the Ph.D. level. The college 
student of today requires more material and much of this 
material is exorbitantly and prohibitively expensive. 

Whereas non-residents of a library jurisdiction must pay a 
fee for books which they take home, they have free access to 
the most expensive service of the library, reference service. 

MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION OF 
REFERENCE SERVICE 

Reference, as compared with other library activities such 
as acquisitions, cataloging, and circulation, has been ill 
defined, little measured, and seldom evaluated. 

A harsh fact often noticeable in library reports, is that if 
it cannot be counted, it does not count. Little space is given 
in annual reports to reforonce work. Yet, although not counted, 
the work of a library is often judged by its referen ce service. 
In order to get concrete evidence and factual data it is sug- 
gested that libraries establish ways and means of measuring 
and evaluating reference services. This involves: (1) the 
organization and performance of reference work (2) an evalua- 
tion of reference collections (3) the value of reference service 
to the users of libraries. 

Information needed will include: 

1. The extent to which existing services are being used, 

2. The needs which are not being met, 

3. In what subject areas there is the greatest demand for 
materials. 

Objective data will provide bases for revising estimates 
of need in areas of finances, materials, personnel, and 
space. Useful records may include: the number and 
kinds of requests in the library, telephone requests, 
student requests, interlibrary loan records, unanswered 
reference questions and unfulfilled book requests. 

American Library Association Standards may be used for 

guidance, t 



Library statistics are important and should be prepared and 
reported in order thot administrators, governing boards, 
appropriating bodies, and surveyors of libraries can measure 
performance, note trends, and with proper limitations com- 
pare the work accomplished and the extent of service 
among similar libraries. 

Data on library performance should be gathered regularly, 
based on definitions of terms and procedures developed by 
professional group. 

On the other hand, records should be kept only if they 
serve a clear and useful purpose; for information not needed 
regularly, spot checks ore often suitable. 

Public libraries should provide o specific program by which 
definite information concerning library service be made 
available to oil the people. 

STANDARDS FOR REFERENCE WORK 

COMMUNITY LIBRARY. ALA standards give requirements 
for different levels of service: for level 1 the standard is "each 
library system should provide service to meet the frequent in- 
formational and research needs of Its community . . .achieve- 
ment of this requirement implies both adequate resources and 
adequate personnel." The small library should provide os much 
reference service as possible for the local community. Ques- 
tions requiring specialized aid should be referred to the next 
appropriate level of service. 

AREA LIBRARY. At the next level, (level 2 in this survey), 
these standards say "the central library or libraries should 
provide full-time informational service competent to handle 
inquiries received about general topics, and also those about 
subjects which are of special importance \n the life of the 
community." Requests requiring intensive reference and highly 
specialized or research materials should be referred to the 
research level libraries, the Los Angeles Public Library or 
the State Library. 

RESEARCH LIBRARY. Beyond the area libraries,^ that is 
at level 3 in this survey, the ALA Standards say "in each 
State, facilities should be provided to support and extend^the 
informational and research services in library systems." In 
order to take advantage of available resources "it should be 
possible for headquarters units in library systems to forward 
specialized inquiries which they cannot handle to a State^re- 
source center" .. .the State Library collections should "be 
organized so os to answer the more exacting requests which 
are outside the fjelds of special izotion of local library sys- 
terms" and in addition should itself "refer requests to special- 
ized libraries." 

Level 3 libraries, such as the Los Angeles Public Library 
and university libraries should provide all library services in 
depth, with intensive reference and searching service in 
selected subject areas and they should act as liaison between 
all libraries in the system; hence when a request cannot be 
answered locally it is referred to a source where more exten- 
sive resources are available. (The State Library does not 



tAmerican Library Association. Public Library Service. Chicago, 1956, p. 16 
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qualify, at present, as a research library except in specific 
fields such as law, government documents and related subjects.) 



GUIDELINES FOR REFERENCE SERVICE IN A SYSTEM 



In the study made of library holdings in Southern California 
it was found that several collections were large and extensive, 
but it was also discovered that the resources of many local 
libraries are limited, inadequate, and in need of enrichment. 
Strong area libraries are recommended for Southern California. 
Each area library should have no less than 150,000 titles 
selected for reference and informational use. It is hoped that 
there may be a State book grant program to help area libraries 
which have less than the required number of titles to reach 
that figure. 



The following guidelines are suggested to systems and 
central libraries. 



Each library system should develop an overall program 
of reference and information service, including: 



General policies 
Materials 



Personnel 

Financial resources 



Program 



In applying for funds for the program, a library system 
should identify informational needs, existing strengths and 
weaknesses and also the staff, space, and other resources 
needed to give superior reference service. Adjoining library 
systems may find it practicable to join in cooperative acquisi* 
tions end service programs in order to avoid needless duplica* 
tion and to meet the needs of the population. 



STAFF. As reading, reference, end interlibrery loan de- 
mands multiply, it becomes increasingly important to have e 
staff with superior training end experience. One or more joint 
system-library staff members will be needed to work part-time 
in the central library and part-time in the field. This person or 
parsons might be on the system staff or on the central library 
staff depending on locol conditions. 

Wheeler and Goldhor have made several recommendations 
with respect to reference staffing: 

...a library with 12 employees should have on organized 
reference department and service with at least 1 1/2 trained 
librarians devoted to the reference function . . .for small 
libraries with less than five on the staff, one-eighth of the 
total staff time should be devoted to adult reference service 
. . .for staffs of ten to eighty, one-eighth of the total staff 
time should be assigned to reference. For staffs of eighty 
or more, one-seventh of the staff should be assigned to 
adult reference duty . . .in the informational services . . .at 
leost 70 to 75 per cent should be professionals.t 



SERVICES AND POLICIES INVOLVED IN REFERENCE WORK 



(1) 



Each library system should have a written book selec- 
tion policy which is developed in relation to the pro- 
gram and resources and services of the library. This 
should cover the selection and maintenance of col- 
lections, and should give the scope, specialties, and 
limitotions as well as the policies which govern with- 
drawals. 



( 2 ) 



(3) 



Each library system should develop 0 sound. communica- 
tions plan among the librories in the system. Local 
librarians should be informed about the resources 
available in the area library and in other libraries in 
the system. The staff of the area library should know 
what resources are available in local libraries in order 
to provide good interlibrary loan service and to develop 
regional collections and services. 

Each library system and the area library should adopt 
uniform methods of collecting data for the purpose of 
evaluating the reference and information program. 



STORAGE CENTERS 



With the growth of library collections and with the heavy 
onnual withdrawal of little-used books, the question of a 
storage center arises. The problems and values of storage 
centers are being currently debated and investigated. A storage 
center is a difficult and expensive undertaking and there 
should be specific evidence of need before money is used for 
this purpose. It is suggested that "compact” storage within 
individual libraries be investigated as a possible solution to 
the problem and that a storage center should not be a first 
priority item in the establishment of o library system in South- 
ern California. Careful thought and documentary supporting 
data should precede a decision to have a storage center. 



In view of the increasing growth rate of published materials, 
and the record demand for library service, it is becoming more 
difficult for librarians to perform their functions in a satis- 
factory manner. The storage problem of library materials alone 
is becoming an overwhelming problem. 



Librarians have attempted to cope with the space problem 
in various ways: selective and controlled acquisition, the use 
of devices such as microfilm for reducing tlje size of materials 
to be stored, retirement of books, requests for more space, and 
more effective use of available space. 



The conventional plans for storage usually include: l1) The 
use of one library in an area as a place to store the infre- 
quently used materials of other nearby libraries, or (2) a 
separate building warehouse, or storage center, preferably 
centrally located, which is maintained by several libraries on 
a cooperative basis. 



It is readily recognized that almost all large libraries, 
research libraries in particular, contain a considerable amount 



tWheeler, Joseph and Goldhor, Herbert. Proctical Admin istrotion of Public Libraries. New York, Harper and Row, 1962, pp. 321-323. 
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of little-used material despite their porticipation in cooperative 
storage centers. Many librarians wish to maintain such ma- 
terial within the individual library, that it can be retrieved 
more quickly for the research scholar than it could be from a 
cooperative storage warehouse. 



In view of this desire for maintaining a large number of 
little-used materials, it seems feasible for librarians to give 
more consideration to compact storage within their own li- 
braries. This problem is not a new one. It dates bock to Melvil 
Dewey's recommendation of limited shelving by size to ac- 
company his relative location concept. 

The term "compact booh storage" refers to any storage 
scheme, of which sizing may be o port, which provides for 
more books to be stored than would be expected under usuo! 
subject classifications, such os the Dewey Decimal or Librory 
of Congress clossificotions, with o constont shelf height. 
Compact book storage moy be achieved in several ways: by 
placing all or selected new acquisitions in compact storage, by 
moving selected boohs from standard to compoct storage with- 
in the same library, and by placing all boohs in compact stor- 
age. From the viewpoint of management the problem is one of 
inventory management and control. The cost of storage is o 
basic factor. A reduction in such o cost on o unit basis is 
desirable provided related library services are not impaired. 

Compact book storage is only o partial answer to the problem 
of storing information, but it is recommended thot considera- 
tion be given to o study of related problems such os: relotion- 
ships between clossificotion systems, usage, growth, storage 
procedures, booh sizes, totol size of the collection, the size 
distribution of the collection, and shelf and stack constraints. 

A dissertation written ot Purdue University by Julius Grody 
Cox, Optimum Storage of Library Material, proves thot quanti- 
tative models con be developed which permit o detailed study 
of library shelf space utilizotion. He suggests before valid 
decisions con be mode about storage, thot it is necessary to 
consider aspects of the larger problem. He recommends thot 
studies be mode of individual libraries which will include for 
each: (1) A policy for the selection of materials to be placed 
in storogej (2) A study of usage of itiateriols (o possible meth- 
od being the relating of usage to copyright dote); (3) Cost 
estimates for reclassification in any storage system which 
roquires reclossification; (4) Cost estimates of storage space 
over o long period of time; (5) The ''optimal design of stock 
units; (6) The design of buildings or sections of buildings for 
compact storage. 



STORAGE AND DEPOSIT LIBRARIES 



The typical public library of overage size does not hove 
storage problems which ore comparable to those of large public 



and academic libraries. For the most part, public libraries can 
make use of a single state or regional depository center into 
which they may send their little-used materials, on a single 
copy basis, available to oil users. The extent to which this 
policy is followed could be a determining factor in the optimum 
size of libraries. Libraries which have reached an optimum 
size could withdraw older and little needed boohs os new ond 
current ones ore odded. This policy cannot, of course, be 
followed in large research libraries. 



Cooperative storoge worehouses hove been estoblished upon 
the following premises: (1) cooperotive storage provides more 
economical storage then could be ochieved by each library 
housing the some moteriols within its own building; (2) the 
materials ore valuable but infrequently used and have low 
service costs; (3) the cooperotive warehouse increases the 
research resources available to the member librories; (4) de- 
lays in servicing desired items ore minimal os compared with 
savings in cost; (with the adoption of fast communication and 
transportation facilities, delays will be decreased in the 
future.) 



Many colleges and universities have a basic and standard 
set of needed resources which ore similar in the various in- 
stitutions and, somewhat in the same manner as public li- 
braries, they could set an optimum size for library growth. 
Thus, older and infrequently used books could be withdrawn 
from the regular collection os new materials enter. Academic 
and public library books could be combined in o centrol depos- 
itory center. 



From o negative approach, many books could be discarded 
rather than stored; this assumes thot they hove little volue or 
potential use. From o positive point of view, the storing of 
secondary materials ensures the development of o large col- 
lection, less accessible but still available. It is clear that 
solutions ore needed far both elimination and acquisition of 
materials and any decisions about storage should consider 
input os well os output from libraries. 

The foctors which beor on storage in university libraries ore 
common to all libraries where large amounts of material must 
be stored. Adequate space has to be provided and there must 
be facilities for conveying any item with due speed to o user 
and of ensuring its return to its proper place. 



The storage librory idea is of particular concern to major 
academic and public libraries, moinly as a result of size, for 
the largest units are usually those which ore most heavily 
involved. 



To meet storoge difficulties in the university library, Keyes 
Metcalf advocates one or more of the fol lowing :t discording at 
o rate equalling additions; making better use of existing space, 
with compact shelving where it con be introduced; decentraliza- 
tion within the university — moving out material to branch or 
departmental libraries (to be avoided whenever possible, be- 
cause of the additional administrative work resulting); 'ware- 
house* storage outside the university; transferring oil except 
most-used books in subjects in which demand is slight to 
libraries hoving a special responsibility in those subjects. In 
addition, microcopies moy be used, particularly for sets of 
periodicals and newspapers and other bulky material. 



tKeyes Metcalf, "Spatial Problems in University Libraries," Library Trends II (April, 1954), pp. 554-61. 
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Compoct storog* - mor« •ff#ctiv« us* of spoe* - is ob- 
toined by mor* *ff*ctive us* of nprmol sholving, by introducing 
spociol *quipm*nt, or by o combination of th* two. In normal 
shelving uniformity of height of books on eoch shelf is fol- 
lowed. Cornell University classifies certoin of their less-used 
volumes by size; whereos ot Horvord one-quorter of oil oc- 
cessions ore sent to storoge, to keep down costs of tronsfers 
between main librory ond storoge. Th* cost of storoge drops, 
p«r volume, os th* density of storoge increases. Individuol 
librories moy construct new oreos for compoct storoge or 
convert existing stock space ond hereby ochiev* th* some 
economy attributed to storoge warehouses. 

Compoct storage delays occess to moteriols ond is not 
suited for open occess stocks; it is very odoptobl* to storoge 
of lorge blocks of moteriols, such os sets of periodicals. 

Three types of cooperotiv* storage worehouses exist in th* 
United Stotes. All three types or* primorily concerned with 
little-used moteriols. Dr. Helen Horror describes these in o 
study which she hos mode. The first type, of which th* New 
Englond Deposit Librory is on exomple, is o control storoge 
worehous* owned ondoperoted by several porticipoting librories. 
Each member rent* space in o jointly owned building, deter- 
mines how its spoce is to be used, ond mointoins its own 
collections. Th* second type is exemplified by the Hompshir* 
Inter- Librory Center, is o consol idoted worehous* owned ond 
supported by o group of cooperoting librories. Eoch librory 
contributes it* little-used seriols to the worehous* which 
integrotes the whole-collection. Funds ore contributed to 
provide for o limited oequisition progrom of rarely-consulted 
seriols ond expensive sets. The third type is illustroted by the 
Midwest Inter-Librory Center which is different from the two 
preceding types in the scop* of its holdings ond operations. 
Moteriols deposited by members or* obsorbed into the collec- 
tions when deposit limitotions permit; duplicotes ore discorded. 
Unlike the first two, this center hos o professionol stoff which 
operotes librory progroms opproved by the membership; in 
oddition there is on ocquisitions progrom designed to supple- 
ment members' collections os well os to strengthen librory 
resources in the region. Certoin services ore ovoiloble to 
members ond olso to non-members. t 

A basic problem which comes out of o study of storoge 
centers is the necessity for specializotion omong institutions 
in the development of collections. Few institutions con offord 
the luxury of hoving every book within eosy occessibility. 

Decisions which most be mode oboot th* storoge of specific 
titles involve whether to store by: (1) clossificotion number; 
(2) in fixed and compoct order by size ond in order of receipt; 
or, (3) grouping th* materiel by the unit from which it come, 
so' thot, for exomple, oil physics librory moteriols will be to- 
gether os will those thot come from other deportmentol librories 
or other librory divisions; or, (4) o combinotion of these methods. 

The some storoge center could serve public ond ocodemic 
librories, with o limit of one copy of eoch title for eoch, if 



necessory. Single cord reporting, to o control reserve cord 
center could provide o union list ond an inventory file. Be- 
cous* of th* rority of public demand, os proved by existing 
storoge centers, only one copy of each title is sufficient. 
Thus, by providing on* single collection, th* cost of shelving 
ond hondling th* books repeotedly in severol librories is 
reduced; furthermore, th* releosed shelving spoce in locol 
librories can be used to greater advantog* for mor* frequently 
used moteriols. 

As ropid communicotion and facsimile transmission reoch 
procticol stages, th* location of o copy of any book should be 
ralotively eosy. One of the pressing problems, ot present, is 
thot of maintaining bibliogrophical control of widely scattered 
resources. 

Preliminary operationol policies for the storage center could 
include: 

1. The decision to house th* moteriols in proper order 
ready for immediot* use. 

2. To receive only one copy of o title. 

3. To discord duplicotes ond physicolly defective titles. 

4. To us* the cheopest tronsportotion ovoiloble. 

5. To moke books ond bound periodicols ovoiloble to ony 
public librory in the four-county area or to ony other 
members of the porticipoting group. 

6. To require librories sending moteriols to storage to pro- 
vide o moin entry cord for eoch title s*nt._ ^ 

7. To request the heodquorters office of the system to 
publish, eoch yeor, o listing of th* moteriols in storoge. 
Every librory receiving this list con then os* it os o 
guide for withdrowing certoin titles from th* locol shelves. 

Note: Retention of ownership meons thot the donoting librory 
moy recoil the moteriols submitted for storoge ot ony time. 

BOOK EXAMINATION CENTERS 

It is recommended thot librories in Southern Colifornio in« 
vestigote the possibility of estoblishing Book Exominotion 
Centers. Severol such centers ore being sponsored for schools 
by the Americon Book Publishers* Council. These centers, 
stocked by publishers with exominotion copies of expensive 
scientific ond technicol books, would ossist librorions in their 
decisions os to whether to boy or not to boy expensive or high- 
ly technical items. The Los Angeles Public Library oireody 
serves os a Book Exominotion Center for the Los Angeles oreo 
but there could be two to four exominotion centers locoted in 
specific locotions, for o yeor ot o time; or, there might be o 
portoble bookmobile type of center locoted ot one piece for o 
week or two ond then moved on to onother piece . Publishers 
could be osked to provide the spoce for such centers ond per- 
haps the spoce to house them. 






tHelen Joonne Horror, "Cooperotiv* Storoge Warehouse, ” College ond Research Librories, XXVI (January, 1964), pp. 37-43. 
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I CRITERIA FOR A BOOK EXAMINATION CENTER 

1, That it hold a minimum of 500 current books (purchased 
or publishers* samples or both) kept together for o yeor. 

2. That it be mode available to all interested profession- 
als in the area, teachers, librarians, curriculum special- 
ists, etc. 

Suggest that a continuing study be made of services and 
‘ values of such a service with information updated every two 
' years. 

ROTATING COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS 

I Each system may wish to institute rotating collections con- 
sisting of expensive and seldom used but valuable materials 
that local libraries cannot supply. Examples are small collec- 
tions of less-frequently used foreign language books; books 
i containing large clear type for the use of the visually handi- 
capped; a rotating collection of educational films and record- 
ings. This service would probably be most needed in the branch 
and affiliated libraries in San Bernardino and Riverside coun- 
ties. 

It is -also possible to establish a fluid book pool in a li- 
brary system on which local libraries may draw extensively. 
The books would be selected by the staff of the regional cen- 
ter, a list of available materials could be sent to the libraries 
which may then indicate the titles they wish. These could be 
sent to the local library on a weekly delivery and kept by the 
local library for three months unless in demand by another li- 
brary. In the fluid book pool the policy would be not to order 
any mysteries, westerns or light fiction. 

I LIBRARY PERSQNNIL 

Skilled, well-educated librarians are needed for the 
discriminating selection of library materials, suitable for 
the needs of the users of the library. They are needed for the 
effective organization of those materiols and for their most 

effective use by the public. 

It is recommended that the minimum staff in a library 
system should include: 

1. A librarian as general administrator for the system, 
responsible for service to the entire system and for 
in-service training for the staffs of the member 
libraries. 

2. Librarians responsible for centralized ordering, cata- 
loging and processing of books and other library 

materiols. 

3. Librarians responsible for specialized duties end 
I services, es book selection, reference services, and 

redding guidance services# 

4. Librarians responsible for bookmobile and other library 
services. 

All of these positions cannot be filled in the formative 
I stages of a system but any long range plan should include 
B them. 



SPECIALISTS NEEDED 

Subject specialists and other staff members with specialized 
educational backgrounds should be employed in a library sys- 
tem. It is recommended that both area libraries end research 
libraries employ a certain number of specialists who have the 
equivalent of Ph. D. degrees. Librarians who are working with 
scientists, artists, musicians, historians, engineers, profes- 
sional and research people, scholars, end many others could 
be more helpful if they hod specialized advanced education 
which would equip them to give service to specialists. They 
could assist research workers and scholars, could compile 
bibliographies, end conduct literature searches, end could 
do original research in an effort to improve library services. 

Consultant Services By Specialists. Guidance in matters 
such as book selection, discarding, reference work, work with 
children, and work with young adults, are invaluable services 
which may be performed in a system where specialists are 
employed by the system to aid the member libraries. The use of 
a staff artist in the preparation of displays, the services of 
persons especiolly trained in publicity end public relations, the 
coordination of in-service training programs for library staffs — 
all of these services and others can be provided by systems; 
specialists and consultants. 



MORE APPROPRIATE JOB ASSIGNMENTS 



Greater use of young or of mature non-career personnel can 
release professional people for more professional and special- 
ized work. More efficient methods of work and regrouping of 
work assignments, according to levels of difficulty will proba* 
bly result in fewer departments with larger numbers of people 
in each department. If professional people could be transferred 
from the routines on which many of them are engaged to the 
activities which ere properly professional the problem of short- 
ages might be solved, not by finding more professional people 
but rather by using the present staffs more effectively. This, 
with increased effectiveness of supervisors, should release 
orofessional people from clerical tasks. 



Personnel Shortage - Salary Increases. The American Li- 
brary Association lists 25,000 professional library vacancies. 
All libraries ere competing for each year’s graduates from the 
library schools. Each graduate has, on the average, a choice 
among six or more professional positions. In view of this fact 
it is recommended that library boards end library administrators 
examine their salary schedules with en eye to making them 
competitive with the higher library salaries in metropolitan 
areas end with more remunerative salaries in other professional 
fields. 

In nrAmr ta imBrov« the library oersonnel situation, the fol- 



lowing recommendations are made: 

1. A statewide recruiting program should be developed 
through the cooperation of the State Library, State De- 
partment of Education, the professional library asso- 
ciations, the library schools, and local libraries. 

2. The State Department of Education should establish a 
minimum of 50 competitive scholarships for graduate 
education in librarianship. 
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3 . Legislation should be prepared and enacted as soon as 
possible which will provide for the certification of li- 
brarians in Colifornio* 



COMMUNITY TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR LIBRARY STAFF 



It is recommended that funds from the Library Services and 
Construction Act be requested for o training program for com- 
munity librarians who do not hove full formal library education 
degrees. Tho purpose is to teach them to do better the work 
which is assigned to them, to help them keep up with what is 
new, and to exchange points of view with other persons doing 
similar work. The program may consist of a series of courses, 
perhaps five to ton classes in each course. Those training pro- 
grams could be sponsored by the libraries themselves, by tho 
State Library, or by library schools. 



Obiectives. Tho courses should be practical and at the 
same time should stimulate enthusiasm and creative thinking. 
A better understonding of what constitutes good library serv- 
ice and a desire to give the best service possible to tho user 
are goals of the courses. 



Subiect, Content. Subject fields which require attention in 
most public libraries are Library Management, Reference Serv- 
ices, Children’s Services, Young Adult Services and Adult 
Services. In tho various courses, topics, among others, which 
should bo covered are public relations, book selection pplicies, 
criteria of book selection, and the evaluation of book review- 
ing media. 



Approach and Technique. There should bo an outline and 
reading list for oachcoorsOiA combination of teaching methods 
may be employed such as: lectures, discussion, problem solv- 
ing, case study, and others. 



Time. It is suggested that each course have at least four 
three-hour sessions and at least fifteen hours of assigned work 
outside of the class. 



Number in Each Class. In order to maintain a manageable 
size, registration should be limited to 25-35 librarians per 
course. 



Credit. Ho formal credit should bo given; these courses are 
offered to librarians who are interested in doing a better job 
and in giving better service. Some recognition may bo given 
such as a letter of commendation for a person completing one 
course and a certificate to one who has completed the entire 
program. 




by the same staff from region to region. The major responsibil- 
ity for follow-up and for work in individual libraries remains 
with the system; however, additional State Library staff might 
well visit libraries in a supervisory or consultant capacity. 



IN-SERVICE TRAINING, WORKSHOFS, CONFERENCES 
AND FROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 



An area such as an Adult Book Workshop might be conduct- 
ed, in weekly sessions, for four to six weeks, the purpose 
being to develop a pool of skilled book reviewers to meet com- 
munity requests. 

There is need for a program, under the auspices of the State 
Library and perhaps in cooperation with professional librarians 
and library school staffs, to provide workshops and institutes 
for in-service training in the simpler library skills, at frequent 
intervals, at many points in Southern Californio. Workshops , 
are also feasible for professional librarians, library trustees 
and government officials for purposes of discussion of princi- 
ples, mechanics and problems involved in establishing library 
systems end for regular meetings devoted to book selection for 
the system or for other regular services where a pooling of 
knowledge and exchange of opinion is valuable. 



PROPOSED RESEARCH PROJECTS 



It is suggested that problem areas be explored and studied, 
in search of possible solutions. With grants from either state 
or federal funds, research might be done in the following* 



1. A study of the needs and interests of library users. 

2. Tho possibilities of increased cooperation between pub- 
lic libraries and tho public schools, tho object being to 
serve school students bettor. School districts might be 
invited to undertake studies. Possible cooperation might 
be in "book pools** or large district collections from 
which public libraries could draw materials at seasons 
of peok demand. 

3 . Improvement ol library service to the »*disadvantoged.»* 
This is a field in which little is known and whore much 
might be done if more information were available. The 
library could then supplement tho work of other agencies 
already active in the field. 



Staff. It seems advisable for tho State Library to add sub- 
stantially to its present staff in order to offer these extension 
services. Since it requires almost as much time to plan and 
develop a course for one system as it does for several sys- 
tems there would be advantages in tho courses being offered 



Cost studies to determine the true cost of library mater- 
ials and services. Those would serve as bases for bud- 
getary requests. They would also aid in determining the 
amount of equalization that should be paid to libraries for 
services rendered in a system framework. 

A study of automation and the use of computerized equip- 
ment for more efficient library functions and services. 
Now technological developments will have a radical ef- 
fect on libraries and research work in the future. For 
example, it is reasonable to predict that the libraries not 
only of Southern California, but of the state ond the 
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notion will bo linked together in o television focsimile 
reproduction system. In this event, a single copy of o 
book, journal, report or document could serve oil the 
institutions. 

6. A manpower study of the work done in libraries. This 
would help identify the non«professionol octivities being 
done by professionol librorions; it would also help the 
library schools to know whether or not they ore educating 
students for the work which is octuolly being done in 
librories. 

7, Studies of reference services. Ways ond meosures of 
evoluoting these services should be determined. 



8. An analysis of needed library statistics and of uniform 
ways of reporting them. 

{Publicity and public relations 

All of the libraries in the Los Angeles oreo ore using some 
forms ond methods of publicity, the omount being governed to 
o considerable extent, by the level of finoncial support. 

In a cooperative system, attractive disploys, rodio pro* 
groms, and orticles which larger libraries ordinarily prepare 
for their own use would be ovoiloble to all the libraries in the 
system with little additional expense. It is a known fact thot 
communities are stimuloted by eoch other into making improve* 
ments in their libraries. 
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TABLE I - POPULATION 





1940t 


1950t 


1960t 


1964* 


1980** 


1985** 


Alhambra 


29,472 


51,284 


54,807 


62,523 


85,000 


95,000 


Altodeno 


(Included w 


ith L.A. County ) 


40,568 


42,605 


47,500 


50,000 


Arcadia 


5,216 


23,004 


41,005 


46,831 


56,600 


60,000 


Azusa 


4,808 


11,072 


20,685 


26,230 


45,000 


50,000 


Beverly Hills 


17,429 


28,915 


30,563 


34,377 


43,200 


45,000 


Burbank 


16,662 


78,318 


89,764 


96,047 


107,500 


109,000 


Commerce 


(not Inc.) 


(not inc.) 


(not inc.) 


10,600 


12,200 


13,600 


Covina 


2,774 


3,968 


20,600 


27,434 


80,000 


90,000 


Downey 


(not inc.) 


(not inc.) 


83,856 


93,407 


120,164 


(not estimated) 


El Segundo 


3,503 


8,009 


14,014 


16,175 






Glendale 


62,736 


95,398 


119,442 


132,000 


161,330 


172,445 


Glendora 


2,761 


3,992 


20,752 


27,918 


70,000 


75,000 


Inglewood 








85,000 


120,000 


135,000 


Irw indole 








1,014 


1,150 


1,400 


Long Beach 


142,032 


244,072 


323,926 


368,782 


404,000 


420,000 


Los Angeles 


1,238,048 


1,957,692 


2,479,015 


2,701,235 


3,600,000 


(not available) 


Monrovia 


10,890 


20,274 


27,555 


30,902 


41,000 


45,000 


Monterey Pork 


6,406 


20,113 


37,573 


47,185 


60,000 


65,000 


Polos Verdes 




1,965 


28,000 


43,526 






Pasadena 


76,086 


104,087 


115,000 


122,992 


140,000 


145,000 


Pomona 


20,804 


35,157 


66,587 


81,900 


156,000 


(not estimated) 


Redondo Beach 


9,347 


25,208 


47,707 


54,268 


109,000 


(not available) 


Son Marino 


3,730 


11,199 


13,596 


13,891 


14,300 


14,500 


Santa Fe Springs 






16,315 


15,733 


20,000 


25,000 


Santo Monica 


37,146 


71,299 


82,845 


88,097 


118,000 


133r000 


Sierra Madre 


3,550 


7,288 


8,752 


11,300 


14,850 


15,500 


Signal Hill 


2,932 


4,059 


4,590 


6,244 


20,000 


25,000 


South Pasadena 


13,730 


16,950 


19,357 


21,316 


28,000-31,000 


(not estimated) 


Torrance 


7,271 


22,206 




126,864 






Vernon 


1,269 


417(estimated) 228 


208 






Whittier 


14,822 


23,866 


34.976 


69.428* 


78.820-82,220 


(not available) 



Total Amount - Citios af Las Angelos County 

2,414,578 



4,202,423 



6,123,543 



6,883,732 



9,081,614 



Totals ore not given for year 1985. Not enough projected figures were available to obtain on accurate total amount. 
t1940, 1950, 1960 figures obtained from News Notes of Californio Libraries. 

*1964 figures obtained from Regional Planning Commission, Los Angeles County. 

**Figure obtained from City Planning Departments and Mayor's Offices. 
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TABLE I -POPULATION 

(continued) 






1940t 


1950t 


1960 1 


Anaheim 


10,995 


14,522 


103,405 


Bueno Pork 


(Library District of Oronge County) 


45,683 


Fullerton 


10,860 


13,939 


55,973 


Huntington Beach 


3,690 


5,258 


11,045 


Newport Beach 


2,203 


12,220 


25,884 


Orange 


8,066 


10,053 


26,239 


Placentia 


(Library District of 
Orange County) 


1,681 


7,500 


Santo Ana 


30,322 


45,534 


99,564 


Yorbo Linda 


(Library District of Oronge County) 


3,200 



1964* 



1980** 



1985** 






146,515 

63,670 

75,390 

63,058 

35,617 

64,950 

12,000 



300.000 

88,000 

122.000 

300.000 

84.000 

125.000 

55.000 



375.000 

(not avoilable) 
(not estimated) 

340.000 

92.000 

150.000 

61.000 



131,870 

4,500 



250,000 

40,000 



255.000 



Total Amount . Cities of Orange County 

122,134 



208,335 



710,493 



1,001,321 



2,390,000 



Banning 



Beaumont 

Coachella 

Corona 

Elsinore 

Hemet 

Indio 

Palm Springs 

Polo Verde Valley (Blythe) 
Perris 
Riverside 
Son Jacinto 



1940 1 


1950t 


1960t 


1964* 


1980** 


1985** 


iffi Hated with 


7,022 


10,110 


12,718 


22,000 


30,000 


iverside County Library) 












3,143 


9,965 


6,214 


10,211 


11,700 






4,774 


6,292 






7,018 


10,219 


13,164 


23,787 


60,000 


70,000 


1,350 


2,054 


2,432 


2,593 


22,000 


34,500 


2,235 


3,371 


5,350 


8,827 


20,982 


27.815 


3,484 


5,281 


9,642 


14,224 


29,500 


34.000 




7,428 


12,940 


19,532 


35,000 








13,400 


15,243 




na figure available 


763 


1,796 


2,915 


3,705 






29,696 


46,399 


83,714 


131,843 


220.000 


245.000 


1,346 


1,760 


2,107 


3,525 






Iverside County 






• 






126.916 


257.865 


470.533 


651.452 


1.314,693 





. Totals ore not given for yeor 1985- Not enough projected figures were available to obtain on occorote totol omoont. 
■j'1940, 1950, 1960 figures obtained from News Notes of California Libraries 
*1964 figures obtained from Rogional Planning Commission, Los Angeles County. 

**figure obtained from City Planning Deportments ond Mayors* Offices. 
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TABLE i - POPULATION 

(continued) 



iolton 

Ontario 

f 

Redlands 

lOn Bernardino 

Upland 



1940 1 
8,014 
13,583 
14,177 
37,481 
4,713 



1950 1 
14,420 
22,823 
18,411 
62,792 
9,166 



iTotal Amount - Cities of Son Bernardino County 

161,254 



293,143 



***Los Angeles 
***Oronge 
Riverside 
*** Son Bernardino 

GRAND TOTAL 



1960 1 
18,614 
46,407 
27,050 
92,381 
15,807 



518,912 



1964* 

20,520 

64,240 

36,070 

105,960 

26,660 



667,550 



1980** 

36.000 

120,000 

71.000 
425,000*** 

55.000 



1,316,070 



iwei 



1985** 

47,000 

140,000 



65,000 



1940 t 

681,154 

55,998 

81,024 

83,286 


1950 1 

1,332,611 

105,128 

169,392 

165,531 


1960 1 

2,281,465(1) 

332,000 

302,452 

318,653 


1964* 

2,377,265(1) 

403,751 

399,174 

414,100 


1980** 

3.328.000 

1.026.000 
895,000 
609,070 


1985** 

4,043,000 
(not ovoiloble) 
(not ovoiloble) 
(not ovoiloble) 


2,824,882 


4,674,727 


7,823,481 


9,204,055 


14,102,377 








Totois ore not given for year 1985. Not enough projected figures were ovoiloble to obtoin on oeeurote total amount. 
tl940, 1950, 1960 figures obtained from News Notes of Californio Libraries, 

*1964 figures obtained from Regional Planning Commission, Los Angeles County 
**Figures obtained from City Planning Departments ond Moyor's Offices. 

(1) includes City of Torrance. . , ^ m • r* 

(a)RI,.,.l<l. ,k.oi™.d from N.*. M.«. of C.IH.n.1. Lib™,!.., ....f. 19M, 1980, 1985, rt.. lo«.r ob.,in.d (™m Coon., Plonn.n, Com- 

missiOHe 

***Flgures obtained directly from the respective libraries for 1940, 1950, 1960, 1964. 










TABLE lA-PER CENT OF INCREASE IN POPULATION, 1940-1985 



1940-1950 



1950-1960 



Alhambra 
Altadana 
Arcadia 
Azusa 

Bavarly Hill: 
Burbank 
Commarca 
Covina 
Downay 
El Sagundo 
Glandala 
Glandora 
Inglawood 
Irwindala 
Long Booch 
Los Angolas 
Monrovia 
Montoroy Park 
Palos Vordos 
Pq sadona 



74.0 6.9 

(ineludod in L.A. County) 



Pomona 

Rodondo Boaeh 
Son Marino 
Santa Fe Spings 
Santo Monica 
Siorra Madre 
Signal Hill 
South Pasadena 
Torrance 
Vernon 

Whittier 

Total Percent of Increase — 



1960-1964 

14.1 

5.0 




1964-1980 

35.9 

11.5 



1964-1985 

51.9 

17.4 



41.0 


78.3 


14.2 


20.9 


/o. 1 


30.3 


86.8 


26.8 


71.6 


90.6 


65.9 


5.7 


12.5 


25.7 


30.9 


370.0 


14.6 


7.0 


11.9 


13.5 


(not inc.) 


(not inc.) 




15.1 


28.3 


43.0 


419.2 


33.2 


191.6 


228.1 


(not inc.) 




11.4 


28.6 




128.6 


75.0 


15U 






52.1 


25.2 


10.5 


22I 


30.6 


44.6 


419.8 


34.5 


150.7 


168.6 








40.5 


58.0 








13.4 


38.1 


71.8 


32.7 


13.8 


9.6 


13.9 


58.1 


26.6 


9*.0 


33.3 




86.2 


35.9 


12.2 


32.7 


45.6 


214.0 


86.8 


25.6 


27.2 


37.8 




1,324.9 


55.5 






36.8 


10.5 


6.9 


13.8 


17.9 


69.0 


89.4 


23.0 


90.5 




169.7 


89.3 


13.8 


100.9 




200.2 


21.4 


2.2 


2.9 


A*A 






•3.6 


27.1 


58.9 


91.9 


16.2 


6.3 


33.9 


51.0 


105.3 


20.1 


29.1 


31.4 


37.2 


38.4 


13.1 


36.0 


220.3 


300.4 


23.5 


14.2 


10.1 


31.4 




205.4 










-67.1 


•45.3 


•8.8 






61.0 


46.6 


98.5 


13.5 




Cities of Les Angeles County 








74.0 


45.7 


12.4 


31.9 


•15*4 



Totols ore not given for year 1985. Not enough projected figures were available to obtain an oceurote total percent. 

NOTEi This toble and any following tables which do net give o footnote source are original and were compiled by the Surveyor of this report from 
the following sources; (1) New* Notes of Collfornio LIbrories, (2) individuol annual reports of librories, (3) questionnoires and checklists 

which were o part of the survey. 
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TABLE 1A > PER CENT OF INCREASE IN POPULATION, 1940 > 1985 (Continu*d) 





1940-1950 


1950-1960 


1960-1964 


1964-1980 


1964-1985 


Anaheim 


32.1 


612.1 


41.7 


104.8 


155.9 


Buena Pork 


(Library district of Orange County) 


39.4 


38.2 




Fullerton 


28.4 


301.6 


34.7 


61.8 




Huntington Beach 


42.5 


110.1 


470.9 


375.8 


439.2 


Newport Beach 


454.7 


111.8 


37.6 


135.8 


158.3 


Orange 


24.6 


161.0 


147.5 


92.5 


130.9 


Placentia 


(Library district of Orange County) 


60.0 


358.3 


408.3 


Santa Ana 


50.2 


118.7 


32.4 


89.6 


93.4 


Yorba Linda 


(Library district of Orange County) 


40.6 


788.9 




Total Percent of Increase 


— Cities of Qronge County 










70.6 


241.0 


40.9 


138.7 






1940-1950 


1950-1960 


1960-1964 


1964-1980 


1964-1985 


Banning (affiliated with Riverside County 


Librory) 44.0 


25.8 


73.0 


135.9 


Beaumont 




217.1 


-37.7 


64.3 


88.3 


Coachella 






31.8 






Corona 


45.6 


28.8 


80.7 


152.2 


194.3 


Elsinore 


52.2 


18.4 


6.6 


748.4 


1230.5 


Hemet 


50.8 


58.7 


65.0 


137.7 


215.1 


Indio 


51.6 


82.6 


47.5 


107.4 


139.0 


Palm Springs 




74.2 


50.9 


79.2 




Palo Verde Valle 


(Blythe) 




13.8 






Perris 


135.4 


62.3 


27.1 






Riverside 


56.2 


80.4 


57.5 


66.9 


85.8 


Son Jacinto 


30.8 


19.7 


67.3 






Total Percent of Increase 


— Cities of Riverside County 










103.2 


82.5 


38.4 


101.8 






1940-1950 


1950-1960 


1960-1964 


1964-1980 


1964-1985 


Colton 


79.9 


29.1 


10.2 


75.4 


129.0 


Ontario 


68.0 


TC3.3 


38.4 


86.8 


117.9 


Redlands 


29.9 


46.9 


33.3 


96.8 




San Bernardino 


67.5 


47.1 


14.7 


301.1 




Upland 


94.5 


72.5 


68.7 


106.3 


143.8 


Total Percent of Increase 


- Cities of San Bernardino County 










81.8 


77.0 


28.6 


97.1 





Totals are not given for year 1985* Not enough projected figures were available to obtain on accurate total percent. 
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TABLE lA-PER CENT OF INCREASE IN POPULATION; 1940- 1985 (Continued) 



Los Angeles 
Orange 
Riverside 
San, Bernardino 
GRAND TOTAL 



1940-1950 


1950-1960 


1960-1964 


1964-1980 


95.6 


71.2 


4.2 


40.0 


87.7 


215.8 


21.6 


154.1 


109.1 


78.6 


32.0 


124.2 


98.8 


92.5 


30.0 


47.1 


65.5 


67.4 


17.6 


53.2 



Totals ore not given for year 1985. Not enough projeeted figures available to obtain an oeeurate total percent. 



TABLE II -DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION (1965 - 1980) 
PROJECTED 



County 

Los Angeles 
Orange 



Jan. L 1965 

6,800,000 

1,070,000 



L.A. - LONG BEACH 
METROPOLITAN AREA 
Riverside 
San Bernardino 



7,870,000 

397.000 

602.000 



Source: Population Sub-Committee, Research Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce (July 1963) 



PER CENT OF CALIFORNIA STATE (1965 1980) 
PROJECTED 



County 



Jan. 1, 1965 



Jan. 1, 1970 



Jan. 1, 1975 



Los Angeles 
Orange 

L.A. - LONG BEACH 
METROPOLITAN AREA 
Riverside 
San Bernardino 



38.68% 

5.77 



35.18% 
6.71 . 



42.45 

2.14 

3.24 



41.89 

2.30 

3.38 



Source: Population Sub-Committee, Research Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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Jan. 1, 1970 


Jan. 1, 1975 


Jan. 1, 1980 


7,501,000 


8,256,000 


9,024,000 


1,430,000 


1,780,000 


2,120,000 


8,931,000 


10,036,000 


11,144,000 


490,000 


598,000 


725,000 


720,000 


868,000 


1,040,000 







TABLE Ill-POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COUNTIES -CENSUS 1960 



Age 


Los Angeles 


Orange 


Riverside 


San Bernardino 


0 -5 


772,234 


112,905 


42,124 


72,129 


6 -12 


787,514 


112,721 


42,370 


73,853 


13-17 


440,961 


54,866 


24,409 


40,897 


18-19 


138,902 


15,552 


7,909 


13,197 


20-29 


752,627 


91,386 


38,869 


64,750 


30-39 


911,621 


118,857 


40,200 


69,556 


40-49 


821,816 


82,383 


36,011 


61,224 


50-59 


619,340 


49,348 


28,762 


45,283 


60-64 


240,518 


19,468 


12,490 


17,684 


65 & Over 


553,238 


46,439 


33,047 


45,018 


TOTAL 


6,038,775 


703,925 


306,191 


503,591 


Sex 

Male 


2,944,647 


349,165 


154,128 


253,014 


Female 


3,094,124 


354,760 


152,063 


250,577 


Race 


White 


5,453,866 


694,354 


289,372 


482,195 


Negro 


461,546 


3,171 


12,486 


17,234 


Other 


123,359 


6,400 


4,333 


4,162 



Soure*: Th« Tim«t*Mirror Company, markoting rotooreh doportmont, Los Angolos. 



TABLE IV - POPULATION 

Racial Characteristics of the Population: I960 





Los Angeles 




Orange 


Riverside 


San Bernardino 


4 Counties 


Total 


6,038,771 




703,925 


306,191 


503,195 


7,552,538 


White 


5,453,866 




694,354 


289,372 


482,195 


6,919,787 


Negro 


461,546 




3,171 


12,486 


17,234 


494,437 


Indian 


8,109 




730 


1,702 


1,864 


12,405 


Japanese 


77,314 




3,890 


1,174 


875 


83,253 


Chinese 


19,286 




444 


208 


469 


20,407 


Filipino 


12,122 


- 


747 


944 


599 


14,412 


Other Roces 


6,528 




589 


305 


355 


7,777 


Spanish (1) 


576,716 




52,576 


36,224 


60,177 


725,693 



(1) Special Survey of White Persons with Spanish Surnames. 



(Continues! on next page) 




TABLE IV - POPULATION (Continued) 

Mother Tongu* of tho Foroign-Born 



Totol Foroign Born 
English 
Norwegian 
Swedish 
Danish 
Dutch 
French 
Germon 
Polish 
Csech 
Slovak 
Hungarian 
Serbo'Crootion 
Slovenian 
Russion 
Ukrainian 
Lithuanian 
Finnish 
Rumanian 
Yiddish 
Greek 
Italian 



Los Angeles 

576,380 
135,211 

5.736 
11,114 

5,685 
13,623 
15,941 

57.736 
14,437 

3,428 
1,583 
12,330 
5,250 
1,044 
22,558 
1,442 
2,290 
1,665 
2,748 
28,031 
4,821 
30,271 



Spanish 

Portuguese 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Arabic 

All Other 

Not Reported 



120,097 

1,619 

15,367 

7,539 

2,563 

21,334 

30,917 



Orange 
40,297 
14,218 
540 
712 
423 
1,631 
1,236 
3 ,845 
475 
164 
97 
429 
154 
62 
352 
67 
72 
35 
75 
118 
194 
1,171 
9,577 
216 
941 
226 
135 
1,028 
2,104 



Population} I960 
Riverside 
2 3,998 
4,006 
200 
408 
192 
440 
376 
1, 707 
293 
132 
74 
429 
85 
41 
3 ^ 
58 
44 
48 
52 
500 
142 
733 
8,263 
21 
384 
56 
81 
873 
4,010 



San Bernardino 
28,603 
5,439 
200 
436 
254 
864 
682 
2 ,547 
347 
80 
126 
436 
217 
187 

111 

56 

120 
99 
40 
173 
238 
1,612 
7,828 
229 
350 
166 
45 
455 
5,236 



4 Counties 
669,278 
158,874 
6,676 
12,670 
6,554 
16,558 
18,235 
65,845 
15,552 
3,804 
1,860 
13,624 
5,606 
1,334 
23,401 
1,623 
2,526 
1,847 
2,915 
28,822 
5,395 
33,787 



145,765 

2,085 

17,042 

7,987 

2,824 

23,690 

42,267 



Source: U.S. Dept, of Commerce, I960 Census of Population. 



TABLE V-EDUCATION 

Th« K-I4 enrollment, indleote Icindetgotten Ihtoogh gt ode fourteen; K-8, kindetgorten tnrough grode 
enrollment Inolude. gtode. nine thtough lwel.e; end iunio. college, grode. thirteen end fourteen. Spec 
ments in special classes, are defined by footnotes. 

SELECTED EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, 1960 U.S. CENSUS OF POPULATION: BY 



County 



Los Ang<ies 
Orange 
Riverside 
San Bernardino 



eighty and the high school 
iai enrollments, or enroll* 



COUNTIES 



Source; Deportment of Educotlon, Bureau of Educotion Rosoorch. 




Median school 
years completed 


Percent with 
less than five 
years of school 


Percent with 
ot least four 
years of high 
school 


Percent with 
at least four 
years of colU 
ege 


Percent in 
private 
schools 


Percent in 
school 


12.1 


4.7 


53.1 


9.8 


13.9 


90.3 


12.2 


3.2 


57.7 


10.6 


8.8 


90.4 


11.9 


7.1 


49.4 


8.7 


8.8 


91.3 


11.8 


5.5 


48.4 


7.3 


9.0 


91.4 



Percent employed 
persons clossified 
as profsssionat, 
technicol and 
kindred workers 
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TABLE VI -EDUCATION 

Public School Enrollment 
As of Soptombor 1963 

Graded Enrollment 



Counties 



Los Angeles 
Orange 
Riverside 
Son Bernardino 

Total, 4<County Aroo 
State of California 
4<County Area os % of Stets 



Kindergarten 


Grades 
1 thru 12 


115,551 


1,147,726 


23,212 


203,511 


6,817 


69,365 


11,920 


117,241 


157,500 


1,537,843 


336,164 


3,318,955 


46.8% 


46.05% 



Grades 
13 A 14 


Half-Day Sessions 
Elemontary 
Grades 
1-8(1) 


70,104 


19,571 


11,121 


3,110 


2,644 


2,109 


5,599 


1,919 


89,468 


26,709 


168,307 


47,029 


53.1% 


56.7% 



County: enrol Imont 808. 



12)h A 14th Grade Graduates 
1962-63 



12th Grade 
Graduates 


14th Grade 
Groduatos 


62,457 


7,414 


9,094 


1,207 


3,282 


227 


5,941 


649 


80,774 


9,497 


172,750 


18,547 


46.7% 


51-2% 



(1) Half Day Sessions for high school students wore conducted in L.A. 
Source: Stats Department of Education. 



TABLE VII- EDUCATION 

Total Enrollment, Institutions of Higher Education 
Fall, 1963 



Counties 


Category I 


Category II 


Los Angeles 


41,332 


58,928 


Orange 


... 


5,229 


Riverside 


2,641 


1,189 


San Bernard ina 




1,791 


Tatal, 4-Caunty Area 


43,973 


67,137 


State of Colifarnia 


97,224 


168,261 


4-County as % of State 


45.2% 


39.9% 



Cotegory III 


Category IV 


Total Enrellment 


150,549 


10,235 


261,044 


8U709 


m mm 


86,938 


7,461 


m m m 


11,291 


14,408 


1,322 


17,521 


254,127 


11,557 


376,794 


269,759 


19,900 


654,144 


68.9% 


58.1% 


57.6% 



Category I institutions include those thot (o) offer undergroduote liberal arts and other curricula with grade and/or professional schools and (b) 
grant, os their highest degree, the doctor of philosophy and equivalent degree. 

Category II institutions include those thot (a) offer undergraduate liberal arts and other curricula, but have no graduate and/or professional 
schools and (b) gront, os their highest degree, the master’s and/or second professional degree. 

Category III institutions include those that (a) offer lower devision liberal arts and other curricula and (b) gront, as their highest degree, the os- 



Category 

Source: 



saciate degree. 

IV institutions do not fit into the above categories and very widely in both types and the level of programs. 

Report of Total & Full-time Enrollments, Fall, 1963, California Institutions of Higher Education, issued by the Department of Fi- 

nane«, March 1964. 




1919 

1 . New York 

($3,592,026) 

2 . Chicago 

($1,670,150) 

3 . Philadelphia 

($1,303,034) 

4 . Detroit 

($958,755) 

5 . Pittsburgh 

($803,556) 

6 . Boston 

($690,000) 

7 . Cleveland 

($518,009) 

8 . St. Louis 

($454,815) 

9 . San Francisco 

($360,185) 

10. Buffalo 
($346,627) 

11. Milwaukee 
($302,457) 

12. Providence 
($295,000) 

13. Cincinnati 
($284,555) 

14. Baltimore 
($277,655) 

15. Akron 
($261,175) 

16. Minneapolis 
($212,398) 

17. Youngstown 
($208,200) 

18. Rochester 
($195,916) 

19. LOS ANGELES 
($183,855) 

1954 

1 . New York 

($8,133,224) 

2 . Chicago 

($6,978,959) 

3 . LOS ANGELES 
($5.054,697) 
Detroit 
($4,713,167) 



TABLE VIM -INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 

Industrial Growth • Metropolitan Areos 1919- 1962 
(Based on Valued Added by Manufacture) 

(in thousands) 



1929 

1 . New York 

($4,452,465) 

2 . Chicago 

($2,477,970) 

3 . Philadelphia 

($1,396,529) 

4 . De'-oit 

($1 . S,159) 

5 . Pittsburgh 

($835,162) 

6 . Boston 

($770,000) 

7 . Cleveland 

($690,275) 

8 . St. Louis 

($609,275) 

9 . LOS ANGELES 
($505,380) 



1939 

1 . New York 

($1,969,558) 

2 . Chicago 

($1,896,111) 

3 . Detroit 

($1,087,575) 

4 . Philadelphia 

($1,037,292) 

5 . Pittsburgh 

($640,908) 

6 . LOS ANGELES 

($517,671) 

7 . Boston 

($508,099) 

8 . Cleveland 

($504,992) 

9 . St. Louis 

($461,772) 

10. Buffalo 
($391,785) 




1947 

1 . New York 

($5,984,484) 

2 . Chicago 

($4,964,097) 

3 . Detroit 

($2,912,660) 

4 . Philadelphia 

($2,772,649) 

5 . LOS ANGELES 

($2,052,671) 

6 . Pittsburgh 

($1,705,327) 

7 . Cleveland 

($1,543,911) 

8 . Boston 

($1,377,383) 

9 . St. Louis 

($1,326,402) 
10. San Francisco 
($1,046,720) 



1958 

1 . New York 

($9,388,523) 

2 . Chicago 

($8,296,011) 

3 . LOS ANGELES 

($7,044,686) 



Areas 

New York • Northeastern 
New Jersey 

Chicago, III. * Northwestern 
Indiana 

Los Angeles - 5-County Area 



1962 

1 . New York 

($11,392,538) 

2 . Chicago 

($9,648,203) 

3 . LOS ANGELES 

($9,363,954) 

Standard Consolidated Areas 
Value Added by Manufacture 
(in thousands) 

1958 

$15,267,750 
9,57^ 938 
7,419,833 



1962 

$18,712,687 

11,130,278 

9,856,919 



Source: 1919-1962 Censuses of Manufoetures, U.S. Dept, of Commerce. 




5 . Philadelphia 

($4,023,700) 

6 . Pittsburgh 

($2,481,817) 



7 . Cleveland 

($2,401,375) 

8 . St. Louis 

($2,088,314) 
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9 . Boston 

($1,972,147) 
10. Buffalo 
($1,677,778) 






TABLE IX-TRADE 

Retail Solas, 1963 by Cotagorias 
($ 000 ) 



Counties 


Total 


Food 


Eating A 
Drinking 


General 

Mdse. 


Apparel 


Los Angeles 


$10,713,183 


2,470,067 


869,463 


1,640,280 


610,073 


Orange 


1,355,726 


332,444 


134,556 


154,093 


65,678 


Riverside 


477,272 


112,250 


42,426 


46,488 


24,603 


San Bernardino 


757,022 


195,357 


55,481 


82,459 


27,636 


State Totals 


26,831,510 


6,331,759 


2,267,592 


3,647,138 


1,447,217 


Total. 4*County Area 


13,313,203 


3,110,118 


1,101,926 


1,923,320 


727,990 


4>County Area os 


49.3 


47.5 


48.5 


52.8 


50.3 


% of State 


Fumituro 






Lumber 


Drugs 


Counties 


Housohold 


Automotive 


Gas Stations 


Bldg. 




AppHoncos 






Hordwore 




Los Angeles 


$ 637,896 


1,946,198 


798,993 


463,157 


421,272 


Orange 


75,055 


232,097 


117,618 


87,843 


57,044 


Riverside 


24,343 


86,782 


49,458 


33,585 


16,979 


San Bernardino 


42,253 


136,571 


83,097 


49,927 


22,318 


State Totals 


1,499,916 


4,788,944 


2,110,869 


1,493,260 


972,240 


Total 4'County Area 


779,547 


2,401,548 


1,049,166 


634,512 


517,613 


4«County Area as 


51.9 


50.2 


49.7 


42.5 


53.2 


% of State 












Source: Soles Management, Inc. 


"Survey of Buying Power." 












TABLE X- EMPLOYMENT 








Employnnont and Unomploymont: (4*County Labor Market Areas) 1963 








(In Thousand^) 










Civilian 
Labor Force 


Total Employment 


Unemployment 


Percent 

Unemployed 


Los Angeles and 
Orange Counties 


1963 


3,134.5 


2,954.1 


177.3 


5.7 

6.0 


San Bernardino and 
Riverside Counties 


1963 


297.6 


279.8 


17.8 


6.0 


State of California 


1963 


6,852.0 


6,441.0 


411.0 



Estimated Total Civilian Employment By Industry: Four County Labor Market Areas - Annual Averages 1963 

(In Thousands) 

(Continued on next page) 
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TABte X - EMPLOYMENT - (Continu.d) 




TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries 
Mineral Extraction 
Contract Construction 
Manufacturing 

Transportation, Communications and Utilities 

Wholesale end Retail Trade 

Finance, Insurance end Reel Estate 

Services 

Government 

Civilian Laber Force 



Los Angeles end Oronge Counties 
1963 

2,954.1 

29.1 

12.5 

171.8 

876.7 

154.2 

639.5 

159.6 
568.4 

342.2 
3,134.5 



Son Bernardino and Riverside Counties 
1963 
279.8 

23.3 

21.5 

39.4 

16.5 
56.7 
10.0 
53.2 

56.6 
290.7 



Source: California State Dept. 



of Employment; Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Dept, of Industrial Relations. 



TABLE X(A) SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EMPLOYMENT -JANUARY L 1960 

(by Metropolitan Areas and Counties) 

METROPOLITAN AREAS 



Classifications 



Les Angeles and 
Orange Counties 



Sen Bernardino and 
Riverside Counties 



Manufacturing 

Retail & Wholesale Trade 

Services 

Government 

Contract Construction 

Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries 

Transportation, Communications and Utilities 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 

Mineral Extraction 



823.100 
606,600 
497,300 

286.100 

160.400 
27,200 
147,800 

137.400 
13,300 



Total All Industries 



2,699,200 



37.000 

53.000 
38,400 
50,300 
16,800 
31,600 

17.000 
8,100 
1,400 



254,200 



EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS TO 1970 



Manufacturing 

CraoM. di«...i(ic.tion will ,1.. growth ol .ntpl.ym.nt. ShKtn in .mpl.ym.nl h.m .ircr.(l t. .I.etfonlc. .nd ln.trum.nt. .. 

expected to continue. Decentralization from central cities to less populated areas will continue. 



Retail and Wholesale Trade - . j l 

Employment will rise as our rapidly growing population reaches higher standards of living. Continued growth 
Eastern manufacturers and in district shopping centers with greater use of part-time workers. 



in sales branches 



of 



Services 

Employment will rise as our rapidly growing population 
eational and business services. 



reaches higher standards of living. Relatively fast growth in medical. 



edu> 













EMPLOYMENT PROJECTCONS TO 1970 (Continusd) 



Government 

Growth will occur in state and local government employment with increased education, public health, sanitation, welfare, and sim« 
Mar services. 

Contract Construction 

Employment will rise at a moderate rate because of the current high level of building activity. Population growth, increased ex* 
penditures of schools and highways, a rising volume of business activity, will stimulate the industry. 

Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries 

Employment will continue to decline as output per farm worker increases and acreage is removed from production for residential, 
commercial, and industrial uses. 

Transportation, Communications and Utilities 

Rises in air transportation, trucking and warehousing and water transportation. Employment in communications, gas and electric 
utilities will increase about as fast as the labor force. 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 

Employment will expand much faster than overall average because of increasing complexity of our financial activities, rising lev- 
els of incomes, and the growth of our industrial and urban society. 

Mineral Extraction 

The downward trend in crude petroleum and gas production is expected to continue. 



Source: California State Dept, of Employment: Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Dept, of Industrial Relations. 



TABLE XI -TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC 



Total Vehicle Registrations 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1960 


1959 


Los Angeles 


3,702,570 


3,629,301 


3,404,147 


3,324,338 


3,178,163 


Orange 


527,644 


482,397 


419,552 


378,054 


329,461 


Riverside 


207,127 


201,722 


180,977 


172,723 


163,279 


San Bernardino 


313,983 


311,200 


281,529 


271,719 


254,293 


Total 4*County Area 


4,751,324 


4,624,620 


4,286,205 


4,146,834 


3,925,196 


State of California 


9,869,009 


9,647,505 


8,889,860 


8,569,295 


8,086,571 


4«County Area as % of State 


48.1 


47.9 


48.2 


48.4 


48e6 



Passenger Car Registrations 



Los Angeles 


3,100,258 


3,016,239 


2,834,461 


2,772,523 


2,643,765 


Orange 


433,978 


393,321 


342,001 


309,392 


268,516 


Riverside 


151,056 


145,412 


131,424 


216,080 


119,214 


San Bernardino 


236,582 


231,635 


211,537 


205,472 


193,443 


Total 4>County Area 


3,921,874 


3,786,607 


3,519,423 


3,413,467 


3,224,938 


State of California 


7,805,255 


7,549,332 


6,982,930 


6,751,313 


6,371,875 


4*County Area as % of State 


50.2 


50.2 


50.4 


50.5 


50.6 



Source: Motor Registration News, Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 



TABLE XII -INCOME 

N«t Effactiva Buying Incoma 



CountUt 


Totol 

($000) 


1962 Estimates 
Par 

Capita Housahold 


Totol 

($000) 


1963 Estimotas 
Par P«r 

Capita Housahold 


Los AngoUs 
Orongo 
Rivorsido 
Son Bornordino 


$17,481,370 

2,039,961 

713,971 

1,085,548 


$2,695 

2,306 

2,011 

1,919 


$8,100 

7,972 

6,473 

6,439 


$18,712,283 

2,341,747 

787,388 

1,198,045 


$2,810 

2,405 

2,116 

2,008 


$8,452 

8,313 

6,794 

6,738 


Total, 4-County Aroo 
Stoto of Californio 


$21,320,850 

41,987,238 


$2,569 

2,430 


$7,954 

7,700 


$23,039,463 

45,219,105 


$2,679 

2,535 


$8,261 

8,041 



4>County Arao os % of Stota 



Fomilias Earning $25,000 & Ovar 
(1960 Cansus Raport) 



Countias 

Los Angolas 
Oronga 
Rivarsida 
Son Bornordino 

Totol, 4*County Arao 
Stota of Colifornio 



Totol Numbar 


Familias Earning 


of Familias 


$25,000 & Over 


1,565,603 


35,001 


178,265 


3,085 


78,594 


900 


126,650 


840 


1,949,112 


39,826 


3,991.500 


72,825 



4«County Arao os % of Stota 



48.9% 



Soureasi Solas Monogamant, Inc. "Sorvay of Buying Powar**, 



U.S. Dapt. of Commarca, 1960 Cansus of Populotion. 



54.7% 



TABLE XIII -INCOME 

Summary Of Family Expandituras And Incoma, By Incoma Class, All Urban Familias And Singla Consumar. 

Los Angalos, 1960 

Monay Incoma Aftar Toxas 



TOTAL 



Numbar of Fomilias in Sompla 

Parcant of Familias 

Avaraga Incoma, Expandituras 

Totol Racaipts 

Monay Incoma Aftar Toxas 

Totol Disbursamants 

Expandituras for Currant Consumption 

Food, Totol 

Tobocco 

Alcoholic Bavarogas 
Housing, Totol 
Rontad Dwalling 
Ownad Dwalling 
Fual, Light, Rafrigarotion, Wotar 
Housahold Operotions 
Housafurnishings ond Equipmant 
Clothing, Clothing Motariols, Sarvicas 
Parsonol Cora 
Modicol Cora 
Racraotion 
Raoding 
Education 
Tronsportotion 
Automobile 

Other travel dnd tronsportotion 



179 

100.0 

$8,948 

6,361 

9,453 

6,154 

1,459 

98 

110 

1,721 

390 

447 

184 

372 

298 

544 

157 

441 

282 

48 

45 

1,081 

1,002 

79 



Under 


$1,000 

ta 


$2,000 

ta 


$3,000 

to 


$1,000 


$1,999 


$Z999 


$3,999 


1 

.6 


11 


15 


16 


6.1 


8.4 


8.9 


$1,173 


$2,759 


$3,495 


$4,189 


606 


1,677 


2,543 


3,527 


1,048 


3,050 


3,678 


4,724 


980 


1,892 


2,688 


4,075 


417 


527 


717 


921 


125 


26 


33 


62 


. m m 


27 


82 


41 


218 


747 


917 


1,159 


112 


354 


508 


479 


m m m 


77 


91 


150 


27 


102 


109 


123 


78 


144 


177 


248 


• « 


59 


25 


150 


65 


84 


254 


335 


34 


48 


106 


99 


73 


228 


206 


248 


10 


70 


75 


114 


2 


17 


22 


31 


m • 


• • 


11 


33 


38 


110 


245 


954 




50 


190 


865 


38 


60 


55 


90 



124 




TABLE Xili - INCOME (Continued) 





$4,000 


$5,000 


$6,000 


$7,500 


$10,000 


$15,000 




to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


and 




$4,999 


$5,999 


$7,499 


$9,999 


$14,999 


over 


Number of Families in Sample 


21 


26 


37 


30 


18 


4 


Percent of Families 


11.7 


14.5 


20.7 


16.8 


10.1 


2.2 


Average Income, Expenditures 
Totol Receipts 


$5,814 


$6,961 


$10,168 


$13,189 


$15,156 


$25,727 


Money Income After Taxes 


4,636 


5,496 


6,685 


8,582 


11,567 


17,906 


Total Disbursements 


5,682 


7,433 


11,340 


13,755 


15,229 


26,933 


Expenditures for Current Consumption 


4,336 


5,038 


7,305 


8,180 


9,639 


15,765 


Food, Total 


1,148 


1,223 


1,618 


1,935 


2,364 


3,283 


Tobacco 


83 


99 


125 


160 


61 


192 


Alcoholic Beverages 


56 


136 


145 


151 


112 


241 


Housing, Total 


1,381 


1,586 


1,984 


2,141 


2,446 


3,862 


Rented Dwelling 


576 


449 


416 


270 


164 


63 


Owned Dwelling 


239 


340 


527 


741 


806 


1,341 


Fuel, Light, Refrigeration, Water 


135 


182 


205 


231 


244 


422 


Household Operations 


273 


317 


420 


428 


687 


888 


Housefurnishings and Equipment 


139 


289 


385 


447 


450 


951 


Clothing, Clothing Materials, Service 


292 


392 


655 


878 


844 


1,306 


Personal Core 


140 


157 


179 


199 


209 


236 


Medical Core 


390 


375 


572 


485 


667 


899 


Recreation 


208 


186 


359 


400 


472 


921 


Reading 


29 


37 


60 


53 


102 


118 


Education 


22 


25 


33 


85 


134 


32 


Transportation 


558 


744 


1,331 


1,397 


1,912 


4,179 


Automobi le 


528 


725 


1,250 


1,273 


1,840 


3,655 


Other Travel and Transportation 


30 


19 


81 


123 


73 


524 



Source: Survey of Consumor Expondituros, 1960*61# U«S« Dopt. of Lobor, Bureau of Lobor Stoti sties. 






TABLE XIV - ASSESSED VALUATION OF STATE-AND COUNTY -ASSESSED TANGIBLE 
PROPERTY SUBJECT TO LOCAL TAXATION, BY COUNTY, SELECTED YEARS, 

1940, 1950, 1960, 1962 

(In Thousands) 



County 



1940 



1950 



1960 



1962 



Los Angelos 
Orange 
Riverside 
Son Bernardino 



$2,485,966 

192,370 

87,791 

142,944 



$5,348,389 

437,122 

247,367 

284,334 



$11,688,344 

1,271,871 

613,865 

881,798 



$13,021,946 

1,634,068 

691,257 

978,873 



Board of Equalisation, Research and Statistics 
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.A J ..-I— »nrl Ir -- 4U#*ii««nJ«\ 



County 


Assessed 

value" 


City 

levies 


County 

levies 


School district 
leviesb 


Other district 
levies^ 


Total levies 


Average tax 
rote per $100 
of assessed 
value" 


Los Angeles 
Orange 
Riverside 
San Bernardino 


$13,021,946 
$ 1,634,068 
$ 691,257 
$ 978,873 


$167,007 
$ 17,471 
$ 5,085 
$ 5.754 


$284,209 
$ 32,325 
$ 15,187 
$ 19,626 


$511,506 
$ 63,270 
$ 24,479 
$ 47,036 


$37,184 
$15,454 
$ 5,858 
$ 6,693 


$999,906 
$128,520 
$ 50,609 
$ 79,109 


7.68 

7.87 

7.32 

8.08 




,.n, on., „.oU,.o«....d ...».<! on. .n.....d -O.U o. .o.n„ I- 

. . . . *-. af «ehaol eauolizotion oid loss. 



"Includes utility roll, ono ioeoiiyu.^^»>— — 

!::::iv::::r:::: " :::zc.r.: - - — - 

->Co™p«.d b, dividing ...nl Invin* W •''• 

Boord of Equolizotion, Reseoreh ond Statistics 



Year 

1939 

1945 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 



TABLE XVI - INCOME 

Prlc. ’”7 - 1959 = 100 (Old S.,in.) Ann»,l A..ro,.. - AM l-n.. 



United States 

48.4 

62.7 

83.8 

90.5 

92.5 

93.2 

93.6 

93.3 



Los Angeles 

48.4 

63.0 

82.4 

89.4 

92.0 
92.8 
92.7 
92.7 



Year 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 



United States 

94.7 
98.0 

100.7 
101.5 

103.1 

104.2 
105.4 

106.7 




, con., gnnd. nnd ...ic., .b. n. .in. . W- nn 






cities. 





TABLE XVII -TOTAL VOLUMES 



h 














Volumes per 










rory No. 


Number of Volumes 




capita — 1964 


Percent of increase or 


Decrease From: 






1940 


1950 1960 


1964 




1940-1950 


1950-1960 1960-1964 


1940-1964 


01 


50,784 


77,650 102,224 


119,927 


1.94 


52.9% 


31.6% 


17.3% 


136.2% 


02 


— 


24,840 


37,201 


.87 


— 


— 


49.8 




03 


11,602 


28,753 63,910 


86,085 


1.84 


147.8 


122.3 


34.7 


642.0 


04 


17,130 


25,323 31,986 


55,458 


2.11 


47.8 


26.3 


73.4 


223.7 


05 


39,761 


67,741 86,332 


91,020 


2.65 


70.4 


27.4 


5.4 


128.9 


06 


12,711 


56,524 149,287 


188,690 


1.96 


344.7 


164.1 


26.4 


1,384.5 


07 


not established until 1961 


29,556 


2.79 


... 


... 


• V • 


— 


08 


15,270 


19,448 34,944 


42,162 


1.54 


27.4 


79.7 


20.7 


176.1 


09 


not established until 1958 23,658 


72,948 


.78 




... 


208.3 


• • • 


10 


8,143 


14,010 22,932 


29,747 


1.84 


72.0 


63.7 


29.7 


265.3 


11 


95,920 


142,918 203,752 


244,760 


1.85 


49.0 


42.6 


20.1 


155.2 


12 


16,076 


21,007 32,124 


32,457 


1.16 


30.7 


52.9 


1.0 


101.9 


13 


not established until 1962 


86,465 


1.01 


... 


... 


... 


— 


14 


not established until 1961 — 


7,515 


7.41 


... 


... 


... 


... 


15 


176,759 


247,938 415,267 


492,249 


1.33 


40.3 


67.5 


18.5 


178.5 


16 


1,641,195 


1,913,914 2,673,970 


3,081,823 


1.14 


16.6 


39.7 


15.3 


87.8 


17 


21,307 


26,699 37,615 


47,059 


1.52 


25.3 


40.9 


25.1 


120.9 


18 


- « • 


37,821 


63,191 


1.34 


... 


... 


67.1 


... 


19 


— 


18,977 38,662 


55,373 


1.27 


... 


103.7 


43.2 


... 


20 


205,391 


247,077 317,024 


354,099 


2.88 


20.3 


28.3 


11.7 


72.4 


21 


84,736 


88,977 153,895 


187,974 


2.30 


5.0 


73.0 


22.1 


121.8 


22 


24,193 


41,161 51,298 


58,128 


1.07 


70.1 


24.6 


13.3 


140.3 


23 


14,874 


32,876 54,262 


58,128 


4.18 


121.0 


65.1 


7.1 


290.8 


24 


not established until 1960 


23,821 


1.51 


— 


... 


... 


... 


25 


108,715 


127,175 165,496 


199,098 


2.26 


17.0 


30.1 


20.3 


83.1 


26 


14,030 


16,511 22,525 


28, 


2.50 


17.7 


36.4 


25.4 


101.3 


27 


3,869 


6,027 7,472 


7,686 


1.23 


55.8 


24.0 


2.9 


98.6 


28 


32,312 


46,882 60,094 


60,989 


2.86 


45.1 


28.2 


1.5 


88.8 


29 


stotistics with L. A. County Librory. 




— 


— 


... 


— 


... 


30 


771 


1,094 1,375 


1,538 


7.39 


41.9 


25.7 


11.8 


99.5 


31 


43,545 


65,044 81,003 


93,128 


1.34 


49.4 


24.5 


15.0 


113.9 


Total 


2,639,094 


3,333,726 4,893,768 


5,936,520 


— 


26.3 


46.8 


20.1 


124.9 


32 


25,618 


35,053 63,077 


126,757 


.87 


36.8 


79.9 


201.0 


394.8 


33 


8,059 


19,232 61,719 


103,528 


1.63 


138.6 


220.9 


67.7 


1,184.6 


34 


31,624 


46,763 75,759 


105,329 


1.44 


47.9 


62.0 


39.0 


233.1 


35 


22,034 


31,688 72,772 


91,395 


1.45 


43.8 


129.6 


25.6 


314.8 


36 


10,545 


20,081 38,521 


57,961 


1.63 


90.4 


91.8 


50.5 


449.6 


37 


32,172 


37,928 52,681 


65,394 


1.01 


17.9 


38.9 


24.1 


103.3 


38 


10,317 


20,785 33,770 


37,178 


3.10 


101.5 


62.5 


10.1 


260.4 


39 


61,826 


87,821 135,404 


161,754 


1.23 


42.0 


54.2 


19.5 


161.6 


40 


8,996 


11,130 15,403 


22,217 


4.94 


23.7 


38.4 


44.2 


147.0 


Total 


211,191 


310,481 549,106 


771,513 


... 


47.0 


76.8 


40.5 


265.3 


41 


11,864 


16,654 37,866 


48,264 


3.79 


40.4 


127.4 


27.4 


306.8 


42 


9,389 


14,191 22,058 


26,371 


2.64 


51.1 


55.4 


19.6 


180.9 


43 


2>000 


4,219 


— 


... 


111.0 


— 


... 


... 


44 


20,909 


25,997 37,769 


44,244 


1.86 


24.3 


45.3 


17.1 


111.6 


45 


5,463 


stotistics included with Riverside 


— 




— 


— 


. . .^ 


46 


12,404 


19,684 26,745 


• 31,656 


3.59 


58.7 


35.9 


19.4 


155.2 



(Continued on next page) 
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TABLE XVII - TOTAL VOLUMES (Continued) 



47 

48 

49 

50 



4,392 



8,647 

13,217 



20,060 

36,781 

7,872 



statistics in- 2,763 
eluded with Riverside 



24,246 

41,406 

10,412 

3,075 



1.70 

2.12 

.68 

.82 



200.9 



132.0 

178.3 



20.9 

12.6 

32.3 



842.8 



433,649 481,255 

8,195 no report 



11.0 



124.9 




Grand Totol 4,146,524 5,409,897 8,623,074 10,960,095 



30.5 



59.4 



26.4 



Source: Figures for number 
reports of librories. 



of volumes for 1940, 1950, 1960 from News Notes of Colifornio Libraries; 1964 figures 
(Note: Similar stotistieol figures in following tobies obtoined from some sources.) 



token from individuol onnuol 



Library 

No. 



TABLE XVIII 

1955 



-VOLUMES ADDED-TITLES ADDED 



1960 



1964 



01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Total 

Average 



Vols. 

5,838 



Titles 

3,005 



Vols. 



Titles 



Vols. 



Titles 



No. of 
children's 
books added, 
1964 



4,048 

1,805 

3,559 

19,679 



2,637 

7,992 



7,048 

4,158 

4,158 

5,086 

3,829 

13,746 



3,464 

1,944 

1,944 



2,725 

5,125 



2,221 



2,150 



1,196 

16,811 

1,154 



5,341 

42 



4,607 

11,112 

2,232 

15,458 

1,870 



3,080 

10,870 

2,082 

4,646 

1,683 



10,852 

5,422 

5,422 

4,784 

4,700 

13,735 

10,111 

1,732 



6,761 

2,424 

2,424 



1,174 

4,471 

7,045 



2,672 

2.512 
3,390 
1,160 
1,348 
3,971 

2.513 
500 



34,756 

159,771 



3,899 

12,216 



1,837 

13,799 

8,141 

2,525 

4,580 



1,446 

8,889 

3,342 



12,094 

612 

159 

4,369 



3,918 

5,511 



37,920 

236,221 

3,572 

6,418 

4,727 

19,034 

13,296 

4,967 

4,386 



5,739 

15,146 



2,915 

3,679 

4,953 



5 

5,133 

304,087 

13,822.1 



2,716 

5 



15,095 

2,868 

228 

4,507 



3,416 

• a • 

5,243 



3,275 



63,109 

4,207.3 



82 

4,950 

431,575 

16,599.0 



82 

3,336 

85,347 

4,267.4 



2,995 




547 


20,927 


5,642 


4,865 


2,406 


1,872 


385 


19,680 


9,800 


“ • “ 


839 


— 


273 


38,890 


6,035 


13,104 


262,451 


16,869 


• “ “ 


3,714 


... 


1,318 


6,752 


6,186 


“ • • 


6,315 


3,570 


• • • 


25,527 


4,988 


10,815 


9,044 


4,949 


2,617 


8,629 


3,920 


4,064 


4,512 


4,086 


1,248 


3,005 


2,723 


801 


16,495 


6,127 


3,598 


2,616 


« • m 


« *e» « 


565 


— 


200 


5,029 


3,739 


946 


55 


55 


30 


8,458 


5,806 


2,111 


505,662 


110,666 


64,988 


17,436.6 


5,030.3 


5,936 
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TABLE XVIII - VOLUMES ADDED > TITLES ADDED (Continued) 



I 



Library 

No. 



1955 

Vols. Titles 



1960 

Vols. Titles 



1964 

Vols. Titles 



No. of 
children's 
books added, 
1964 



32 


1,919 


• • • 


10,677 


5,558 


30,706 


9,841 


15,528 


33 


m m m 


• • • 


11,824 


— 


18,272 


9,842 


10,031 


34 


3,122 


» m m 


6,129 


4,003 


6,897 


3,469 


2,465 


35 


1,950 


... 


3,576 


— 


8,217 


4,294 


3,838 


36 


1,887 


1,365 


2,884 


1,644 


8,353 


7,431 


2,144 


37 


2,205 


... 


2,990 


2,256 


6,689 


3,711 


3,287 


38 


1,408 


... 


1,781 


— 


2,056 


... 


735 


39 


9,775 


. . M 


10,214 


7,049 


16,536 


5,618 


4,230 


40 


600 


592 


1,384 


^384 


2,638 


2,610 


1,061 


Total 


22,866 


1,957 


51,459 


21,894 


100,364 


46,816 


43,319 


Average 


2,858.3 


978.5 


5,717.7 


3,649.0 


11,151.6 


6,688.0 


8,875.4 


41 


2,100 


1,890 


2,633 


— 


3,946 


3,946 


— 


42 


702 


689 


1,552 


1,525 


1,815 


1,382 


702 


43 


• • • 




... 


— 


... 


... 


... 


44 


919 


... 


1,105 


— 


1,166 


— 


306 


45 


298 


... 


... 


— 


... 


- • - 


... 


46 


699 


669 


1,092 


1,058 


1,834 


1,805 


353 


47 


1,253 




1,607 


97 


1,430 


— 


173 


48 


1,544 


2,728 


... 


— 


3,841 


— 


830 


49 


... 


... 


851 


712 


926 


823 


489 


50 


775 


... 


— 


— 


235 


— 


... 


51 


21,824 


4,753 


40,714 


4,990 


34,072 


7,687 


13,065 


52 


321 


300 


480 


470 


. 


... 


... 


Total 


31,045 


11,544 


50,034 


8,852 


49,265 


15,643 


15,918 


Average 


2,822.2 


1,649.1 


6,254.2 


1,475.3 


5,473.8 


3,128.6 


2,274.0 


53 


1,998 


1,960 


1,997 


1,774 


1,873 


... 


726 


54 


2,696 


... 


4,588 


— 


10,516 


7,938 


... 


55 


2,570 


1,803 


4,415 


2,946 


5,061 


3,800 


1,595 


56 


9,987 


... 


7,282 


3,302 


10,960 


4,302 


3,723 


57 


1,924 


... 


1,969 


— 


2,476 


... 


829 


Total 


19,175 


3,763 


20,251 


8,022 


30,886 


16,040 


6,873 


Average 


3,835.0 


1,881.5 


4,050.2 


2,674.0 


6,177.2 


5,346.0 


5,063.8 


58 


116,973 


7,555 


252,910 


8,013 


247,412 


8,471 


83,429 


59 


17,726 


4,350 


24,379 


4,679 


90,426 


8,603 


45,435 


60 


28,206 


3,435 


67,678 


4,716 


68,737 


5,253 


18,446 


Total 


162,905 


15,340 


344,967 


17,408 


406,575 


22,237 


147,310 


Average 


54,301.7 


5,113.3 


114,989.0 


5,802.7 


135,525.0 


7,442.3 


... 


Grand Total 


540,078 


95,713 


898,286 


141,523 


1,132,752 


211,492 


278,408 


Grand Average 


11,740.8 


3,681.2 


18,714.3 


40,435.1 


21,783.7 


5,565.6 






TABLE 


XIX-PERIODICALS 


RECEIVED IN 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 








IN FOUR-COUNTY AREA, 1955, 1960, 1964 






Cities In 








1955 


1960 




1964 


Los Angeles County 


TOTAL 




4,557 


6,012 




7,826 






AVERAGE 




227 


240 




289 


Orange County 




TOTAL 




1,257 


1,933 




2,438 






AVERAGE 




157 


214 




270 


Riverside County 


TOTAL 




1,062 


1,190 




1,368 






AVERAGE 




106 


108 




136 


San Bernardino County 


TOTAL 




892 


1,009 




1,257 






AVERAGE 




178 


201 




251 


3-County Libraries 


TOTAL 




994 


1,033 




1,510 






AVERAGE 




331 


344 




503 


GRAND TOTAL 






13,244 


16,571 




90,607 


GRAND AVERAGE 






220 


276 




1,510 






i y y'>v< . • '' -r , '• :jj«:;< ; * ■ 
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TABLE XIX(A) - PERIODICALS RECEIVED IN PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES, FOUR-COUNTY AREA, 

1955, 1960, 1964 



%OF TITLES 
RETAINED IN BACK 
FILES AT LEAST 



ibrary No. 


1955 


1960 


1964 


5YEARS-1964 Report 


01 


271 


322 


340 


28 


02 


• • • 


95 


142 


50 


03 


175 


154 


350 


75 


04 


• • • 


120 


146 


90 


05 


206 


210 


215 


95 


06 


181 


300 


360 


75 


07 


• • • 


• • • 


230 


50 


08 


84 


196 


251 


90 


09 


• • • 


125 


222 


... 


10 


70 


86 


149 


30 


11 


439 


461 


518 


25 


12 


91 


100 


. .. 


... 


13 


m m m 


• • • 


256 


95 


14 


m m m 


m m m 


78 


... 


15 


688 


111 


1,020 


40 


16 


4,482 


5,394 


5,952 


90 


17 


100 


84 


133 


3 


18 


m m m 


86 


249 


65 


19 


60 


100 


175 


70 


20 


593 


762 


803 


63 


21 


450 


589 


507 


97 


22 


162 


144 


207 


90 


23 


130 


178 


213 


46 


24 


• • • 




198 


— 


25 


340 


410 


455 


60 


26 


93 


87 


133 


60 


27 


' • • • 


36 


27 


... 


28 


214 


243 


183 


75 


29 


included in L.A. 


County Report 


... 


m m m 


30 


4 


4 


7 


m m m 


31 


206 


398 


515 


60 


Total 


4,557 


6,012 


7,826 


m %% m 


Range 


m m m 


• • • 


m m m 


0-97 


Median 


m m m 


... 


m m ^ 


55 


Average 


227.85 


240.48 


289.85 


58.54 




TABLE XIX(A) - 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED IN PUBLIC 


% OF TITLES 




LIBRARIES, FOUR-COUNTY AREA^ 


r 


RETAINED IN BACK 






1955, 1960, 1964 




FILES AT LEAST 


Library No. 


1955 


I960 


1964 


5 YEARS-1964 Report 


32 


m m m 


155 


246 


100 


33 


219 


323 


499 


90 


34 


199 


325 


380 


68 


35 


150 


128 


204 


75 


36 


97 


152 


165 


75 


37 


176 


203 


208 


58 


38 


105 


129 


150 


60 


39 


245 


445 


488 


88 


40 


66 


73 


98 


70 


Total 


1,257 


1,933 


2,438 


— 


Range 


m m m 


... 


... 


58-100 


Median 


— 


... 


... 


72.5 


Average 


157.12 


214.78 


270.89 


76.0 
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TABLE XIX (A) - PERIODICALS RECEIVED IN PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES, FOUR-COUNTY AREA, 

1955, 1960, 1964 
(Continued) 



% OF TITLES 
RETAINED IN BACK 
FILES AT LEAST 



01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 



Library No« 


1955 


1960 




1964 


5 YEARS-1964 Report 


41 


68 


102 




189 


... 


42 


100 


117 




120 


50 


43 


... 


24 




28 


30 


44 


152 


151 




143 


75 


45 


37 


... 




... 


... 


46 


129 


119 




135 


60 


47 


50 


53 




78 


20 


48 


45 


70 




163 


50 


49 


... 


27 




40 


50 


50 


22 


16 




28 


2 


51 


409 


465 




443 


60 


52 


50 


45 




... 


... 


Total 


1,062 


1,190 




1,368 


... 


Range 


— 


... 




... 


2-75 


Median 


m ^ m 


... 






40 


Average 


106.20 


108.18 




136.80 


44.11 


53 


150 


166 




210 


73 


54 


166 


133 




304 


25 


55 


181 


161 




239 


90 


56 


195 


337 




350 


60 


57 


200 


212 




154 


85 


Total 


892 


1,009 




1,257 


... 


Range 


... 


--- 




... 


25.90 


Median 


... 


— 




... 


73 


Average 


178*40 


201.80 




251.40 


66.6 


58 


659 


665 




850 


90 


59 


202 


238 




407 


23 


60 


133 


138 




253 


40 


Total 


994 


1,033 




1,510 


... 


Range 


... 


... 




... 


23.90 


Median 


... 


... 




... 


40 


Average 


331*33 


344*33 




503*33 


51 


Grand Total 


13,244 


16,571 




90,607 


... 


Grand Range 


--- 


... 




... 


0.100 


Grand Median 


— 


— 




... 


60 


Grand Average 


220.7 


276.2 




1,510.1 


59.25 




TABLE XX - 


NUMBER VOLUMES WITHDRAWN 


i 




DURING YEAR, 1964 ANNUAL REPORT 


1 

j 




No. vols. withdrawn 


% withdrawn as compared 


% withdrawn as campared 


No. 


in 1964 


to total collection 




ta valumes added in 1964 




5,511 




4.6 




50.8 i 




2,012 




5.4 




37.1 




3,854 




4.5 




71.1 




1,909 




3.4 




39.9 




2,892 




3.2 




61.5 




6,070 




3.2 




44.2 




94 




.3 




.9 




64 




.2 




3.7 




494 




... 

1.7 




16.5 
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TABLE XX - NUMBER VOLUMES WITHDRAWN 
DURING YEAR, 1964 ANNUAL REPORT 
(Continued) 



Library No. 



11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Total 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

Total 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

Total 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

Total 

58 

59 

60 

Total 

Grand Total 




No. vols. withdrawn 
in 1964 



% withdrawn os compared 
to total collection 



% withdrawn os compared 
to volumes added in 1964 



12,822 

3,293 

273 

6 

22,591 

157,662 

1,273 

1,594 

398 

14,576 

3,276 

549 

3,603 

193 

5,534 

1,419 

79 

5,022 

(included 



Los Angeles 



with 



35 

1,701 

258.799 

5,946 

1,849 

4,211 

2,674 

1,840 

3,010 

268 

7,159 

97 

27,054 

423 

599 



5.2 

10.1 

.31 

.1 

4.6 

5.1 

2.7 
2.5 

.7 

4.1 

1.7 
.9 

6.2 
.8 

2.8 

5.0 

1.0 

8.2 



61.3 
136.9 

1.4 

.7 

58.1 

60.1 

34.3 
23.6 

6.3 

57.1 

36.2 

6.4 

79.8 
6.4 

33.54 

54.2 
14.0 

99.9 



County report) 

2.3 

1.8 

4 ; 4 _ 

4.7 

1.8 
4.0 
2.9 

3.2 
4.6 

.7 

4.4 
.4 

^ 

.9 

2.3 



63.6 

20.1 

51.2 

19.4 
10.1 
61.1 

32.5 

22.0 

45.0 

13.0 

43.3 
3.7 

27.0 
10.7 

33.0 



785 



1.8 



67.32 



161 

479 

1,322 

129 

135 

30,276 



.5 

2.0 

3.2 



1.2 

4.4 

6.3 



8.8 

33.5 

34.4 
13.9 

57.4 

88.8 



34.309 

244 

4,023 

2,847 

8,888 

808 

16,810 

81,741 

20,114 

24,293 

126.148 

463,120 



4.8 
.7 

4.6 

2.6 

6.3 
1.6 
8.1 
3.6 

5.9 
4.1 
4.0 

4.4 



69.6 

13.0 

38.2 

56.2 

81.1 

32.6 
54.4 

33.0 

22.2 

35.3 

31.0 

42.4 
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TABLE XXI -CHECKLISTS OF BOOKS 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS - SUGGESTED TITLES 
FOR AREA COLLECTIONS 



Los Angelos 
County 



Orange 

County 



Riverside 

County 



Son Bernardino 
County 



City of Las Angeles 



Total 



Less than 10% 

10.0%-24.9% 

25.0%.49.9% 

50.0%.74.9% 

75.0%-89.9% 

90% or more 

No Report 


6 

8 

8 

3 

2 

1 

3 


5 

4 

1 


7 

1 

4 


2 

1 

2 

1 




m m m 
m m m 

1 


15 

14 

15 
4 
2 
2 
8 


TOTAL 


31 


10 


12 


6 




1 


60 


Total Reporting 


28 


10 


7 


6 




1 


52 


Note: Informotion in Table XXI, chorts 1-14, wos compiled from checklists of titles which were sent to individual librories to be checked against 
their holdings. 

2-FIFTY TITLES ON INVESTMENTS AND 
THE STOCK MARKET FOR AREA LIBRARIES 




Los Angeles 
County 


Orange 

County 


Riverside 

County 


San Bernardino 
County 


City of Los Angeles 


Total 


Less than 10% 


4 


1 


4 


... 




... 


9 


10.0%.24.9% 


8 


3 


3 


2 




... 


16 


25.0%-49.9% 


7 


5 


1 


4 




... 


17 


50.0%- 74. 9% 


9 


.... 


— 


... 




... 


9 


75.0%-89.9% 


— 


— 


— 


... 




... 


... 


90% or more 


— 


— 


— 


... 




1 


1 


No Report 


3 


1 


4 


... 




... 


8 


TOTAL 


31 


10 


12 


6 




1 


60 


Total Reporting 


28 9 8 6 

3-FIFTY TITLES ON MINORITY GROUPS, 
ESPECIALLY NEGROS, AND AMERICAN LIFE TODAY 


1 


52 




Los Angeles 
County 


Orange 

County 


Riverside 

County 


San Bernardino 
County 


City of Los Angeles 


Total 


Less than 10% 


1 




3 


... 




... 


4 


10.0%-24.9% 


4 


3 


2 


1 




... 


10 


25.0%-49.9% 


11 


3 


1 


3 




— 


18 


50.0%-74.9% 


7 


4 


1 


1 




— 


13 


75.0%-89.9% 


4 


— 


— 


1 




... 


5 


90% or more 


1 


— 


— 


... 




1 


2 


No Report 


3 


— 


5 


— 




... 


8 


TOTAL 


31 


10 


12 


6 




1 


60 


Total Reporting 


28 


10 


7 


6 




1 


52 



(Continued on next page) 
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4>SCIENCE TITLES FOR AREA LIBRARIES 



Less than 10% 
10.0%-24.9% 
25.0%-49.9% 
50.0%. 74. 9% 
75.0%-89.9% 
90% or more 
No Report 


Los Angeles 
County 

2 

4 

11 

9 

1 

4 


Orange 

County 

2 

7 

1 


Riverside 

County 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5 


San Bernardino 
County 

2 

2 

2 


City of Los Angeles 
1 


Totol 

4 

10 

22 

13 

1 

1 

9 


TOTAL 


31 


10 


12 


6 


1 


60 


Total Reporting 


27 


10 


7 


6 


1 


51 




Los Angeles 


5-FIFTY 

Orange 


TITLES ON SPACE SCIENCE 

Riverside San Bernardino 


City of Los Angeles 


Total 


Less than 10% 


County 

2 


County 

2 


County 
' 5 


County 

1 


— 


10 


10.0%-24.9% 


7 


1 


1 


2 


... 


11 


25.0%-49.9% 


11 


6 


1 


3 


— 


21 

8 

1 

1 

8 


50.0%-74.9% 


7 


1 


— 


- - - 


• • . 


75.0%-89.9% 


1 


— 


- -- 


... 


1 


90% or more 


— 


— 


— 


“ “ “ 


No Report 


3 


— 


5 


... 


... 


TOTAL 


31 


10 


12 


6 


1 

1 


60 


Totol Reporting 


28 


10 


7 


6 


52 




Los Angeles 


6-TITLES ON SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Orange Riverside Son Bernardino 


City of Los Angelas 


Total 


Less than 10% 


County 

8 


County 

3 


County 

4 


County 

2 


— 


17 


10.0%-24.9% 


8 


3 


2 


2 


... 


15 

m m 


25.0%-49.9% 


8 


4 


1 


2 


... 


15 


50.0%.74.9% 


4 


— 


- - - 


- - - 


... 


4 


75.0%-89.9% 


— 


... 


- - - 


“ “ “ 


1 


1 

8 


90% or more 


— 


... 


— 


- ■ 


No report 


3 


... 


5 




... 


TOTAL 


31 


10 


12 • 


6 


1 


60 


Total Reporting 


28 


10 


7 


6 


1 


52 




Los Angeles 


Orange 


7-URBAN RENEWAL 

Riverside San Bernardino 


City of Los Angeles 


Total 


Less than 10% 


County 

5 


County 

3 


County 

7 


County 


— 


15 


10.0%-24.9% 


6 


3 


1 


2 




12 


25.0%-49.9% 


11 


4 


— 


4 


- “ • 


19 

c 


50.0%-74.9% 


4 


- - - 


1 


“ “ “ 


• • • 


5 

1 


75.0%-89.9% 


1 


— 


- - - 


• • • 


• • • 


90.0% or more 
No Report 


4 


- - - 


3 


... 


1 


1 

7 


TOTAL 


31 


10 


12 


6 


1 


60 

53 


Total Reporting 


28 


10 


7 


6 


1 
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8-NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1963 (Percentage of Titles Held) 





Los Angeles 


Orange 


Riverside 


San Bernardino 


City of Los Angeles 




County 


County 


County 


County 




Less than 1 0 % 


— 


— 


T 

* 


— 


... 


10.0%-24.9% 


2 


... 


1 


— 


— 


25.0%-49.9% 


3 


1 


3 


2 


... 


50.0%-74.9% 


3 


3 


2 


- - - 


. • • 


75.0%-89.9% 


8 


1 


1 


2 


1 


90% or more 


11 


2 


— 


2 


No Report 


4 


3 


4 


... 




TOTAL 


31 


10 


12 


6 


1 

1 


Total Reporting 


27 


7 


8 


6 





9-NOTABLE 


BOOKS FOR 


YOUNG 


people (Percentage of Titles Held) 




Los Angeles 


Orange 


Riverside 


Son Bernordino 


City of Los Angeles 




County 


County 


County 


County 




Less than 10% 


— 


1 


1 


... 




10.0%-24.9% 


2 


— 


1 


... 




25.0%-49.9% 


1 


— 


— 


... 




50.0%-74.9% 


5 


3 


3 


3 


... 


75.0%-89.9% 


8 


— 


2 


1 


1 


90% or more 


11 


5 


1 


2 


No Report 


4 


1 

k 


4 


... 


... 


TOTAL 


31 


10 


12 


6 


1 

1 


Total Reporting 


27 


9 


8 


6 



Total 

1 

3 

9 

8 

12 

16 

11 

""60” 

49 



Total 

2 

3 

1 

14 

11 

20 

9 

60 

51 



10-NOTABLE CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF ‘T^63 (Percentage of Titlts Held) 





Los Angeles 
County 


Orange 

County 


Riverside 

County 


Son Bernardino 
County 


City of Los Angeles 


Less than 10% 


2 


— 


3 


... 


. . « 


10.0%-24.9% 


2 


1 


1 


1 


... 


25.0%-49.9% 


3 


2 


1 


... 


... 


JJO.0%-74.9% 


7 


— 


3 


3 


... 


75.0%-89.9% 


6 


3 


— 




1 


90% or more 


7 


2 


— 


2 


No Report 


4 


2 


4 


... 


m m m 


TOTAL 


31 


10 


12 


6 


1 

1 


Total Reporting 


27 


8 


8 


6 



Total 

5 

5 

6 
13 

9 

12 

10 

60 

50 
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11-SELECTED LIST OF PERIODICALS, CHECKLIST 



Lo£ Angeles 
County 



Orange 

County 



Riverside 

County 



Son Bernardino 
County 



City of Los Angeles 



Less than 10% 

10.0%-24.9% 

25.0%-49.9% 

50.0%-74.9% 

75.0%-89.9% 

90% or more 

No Report 



6 

3 



13 

9 



1 



Totol 

Totol Reporting 

Tki, chackU., w„ « ci.l.a hovin, 50,000 in pop, - 15 1 - 21 ci.ln. w... in ,h. 



group. 



Less than 10% 

10.0%-24.9% 

25.0%-49.9% 

50.0%-74.9% 

75.0%-89.9% 

90% or more 



No Report 



TOTAL 

Totol Reporting 



Less than 10% 

10.0%-24.9% 

25.0%.49.9% 

50.0%-74.9% 

75.0%-89.9% 

90% or more 

No Report 



TOTAL 

Totol Reporting 



Less than 10% 

10.0%-24.9% 

25.0%-49.9% 

50.0%-74.9% 

75.0%-89.9% 

90% or more 

No Report 



TOTAL 

Total Reporting 



O 

ERIC 



12-FIFTY INDEXED, BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

and abstracting service 



Los Angeles 
County 
2 
12 
8 
6 



Orange 

County 



5 

2 

1 



Riverside 

County 

4 

2 



Son Bernardino 
County 



City of Los Angeles 



3 

3 



31 

28 



5 

12 



10 12 ^ 

8 7 6 

13-REFERENCE BOOK CHECKLIST 



Los Angeles 
County 
1 
1 
5 
11 
8 
2 
3 



Orange 

County 



Riverside 

County 

1 



Son Bernardino 
County 



City of Los Angeles 



4 

4 



4 

2 

1 



1 

3 

2 



1 



31 

28 



6 

6 



10 12 

9 8 

14-A LIST OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES 



Los Angeles 
County 
6 
6 
12 
2 



Orange 

County 

3 

3 

2 



Riverside 

County 

8 



Son Bernardino 
County 

3 

2 



City of Los Angeles 



1 



136 




Total 



0 

0 

c 



3 

0 

1 

6 



21 

15 



Total 



6 

22 

13 

8 



1 

10 



60 

50 



Total 



2 

2 

10 

20 

15 

3 

8 



60 

52 



Total 







TABLE XXI(A) . PERCENTAGE OF 14 CHECKLISTS HELD BY LIBRARIES 
IN LOS ANGELES METROPOLITAN AREA 





















#9 


#10 




#12 


#13 




Code No* 


#1 


#2 


#3 


#4 


#5 


#6 


#7 


#8 


NotobI* 


NotobI* 


#11 


Indexes 


Refer- 


#14 


of 


Am. 


Inv*, 


Min. 


Science 


Space 


S.E. 


Urban 


Notoble 


Books, 


Chil. 


P*riod- 


Bibl. 


ence 


Bibl. 


Librory 


Point* 


Stock 


Group 




Science 


Asio 


R*n. 


Books 


Young 


dren*s 


icols 


Abst. 


Books 




















P*opl* 


Books 




Services 






01 


36.11 


56.00 


74.00 


56.63 


48.00 


52.83 


43.48 


95.83 


100 


80 


37.7 


30 


mmm 


25 


C2 


13.89 


8.00 


20.00 


27.71 


14 


3.77 


10.87 


79.17 


59.37 


30.91 


m mm 


14 


44.78 


— 


03 


50.00 


56.00 


62.00 


54.22 


50 


26.42 


32.61 


91.67 


93.75 


60 


m mm 


24 


83.58 


25 


04 


16.67 


14.00 


34.00 


45.78 


24 


22.64 


23.91 


79.17 


90.62 


40 


mmm 


20 


60.70 


11.36 


05 


50.00 


50.00 


64.00 


49.40 


38 


24.53 


50.0 


97.92 


81.25 


92.73 


mmm 


28 


74.13 


34.09 


06 


30.56 


30.00 


34.00 


27.71 


26 


30.19 


21.74 


75 


87.50 


43.64 


43.5 


26 


71.64 


13.64 


07 


11.11 


40.00 


34.00 


18.07 


30 


11.32 


26.09 


45.83 


53.12 


78.18 


... 


56 


52.24 


20.45 


08 


5.56 


20.00 


12.00 


16.87 


14 


7.55 


6.52 


25 


50.00 


21.82 


... 


12 


26.87 


2.27 


09 


11.11 


40.00 


40.00 


38.55 


40 


9.43 


13.04 


— 


68.75 


78.18 


37.9 


18 


72.64 


20.45 


10 


11.11 


14.00 


32.00 


18.07 


34 


1.89 


8.70 


79.17 


90.62 


21.82 




10 


41.79 


2.27 


11 




44.00 


62.00 


72.29 


46 


33.96 


43.48 


91.67 


... 




... 


40 


75.12 


36.36 


12 


5.56 


16.00 


18.00 


31.33 


18 


13.21 


10.87 


41.67 


56.25 


92.73 


... 


10 


73.13 


11.36 


13 


13.89 


38.00 


48.00 


50.60 


60 


26.42 


47.83 


93.75 


96.87 


94.55 


36*3 


26 


79.10 


29.55 


14 


— 


--- 


18.00 


6.02 


8 


3.77 


8.70 


16.67 


15.62 


5.45 


... 


6 


48.26 


— 


15 


88.89 


60.00 


86.00 


74.70 


66 


32.08 


78.26 


95.83 


100 


83.64 


... 


58 


91.04 


47.73 


16 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


97.59 


100 


100.0 


100 


100 


100 


100 


... 


94 


96.52 


90.91 


17 

TO 


25.00 


24.00 


38.00 


26.51 


22 


9.43 


19.57 


66.67 


84.37 


56.36 


... 


20 


43.78 


— 


IB 

19 


16.67 


40.00 


40.00 


38.55 


54 


13.21 


26.09 


95.83 


87.50 


70.91 


• .. 


24 


68.66 


27.27 


20 


41.67 


58.00 


80.00 


67.47 


44 


43.40 


47.83 


95.83 


100 


98.18 


66*6 


64 


80.10 


63.64 


21 


61.11 


56.00 


78.00 


59.04 


60 


52.83 


45.65 


87.50 


100 


87.27 


55.9 


60 


74.63 


52.27 


22 


27.78 


16.00 


38.00 


34.94 


40 


15.09 


50.0 


91.67 


96.87 


74.55 


... 


18 


76.62 


47.73 


23 


44.44 


64.00 


50.00 


44.58 


44 


35.85 


30.43 


77.08 


78.12 


74.55 


-- 


16 


77.61 


25 


24 


5.56 


6.00 


28.00 


61.45 


20 


9.43 


50.00 


62.50 


46.87 


92.73 


— 


30 


82.09 


47.73 


25 


77.78 


56.00 


78.00 


59.04 


56 


56.60 


45.65 


100.0 


96.87 


89.09 


48.2 


50 


87.06 


36.36 


26 


13.89 


20.00 


26.00 


20.48 


20 


13.21 


6.52 


62.50 


81.25 


58.18 


... 


18 


65.67 


20.45 


27 


2.78 


2.00 


6.00 


8.43 


6 


3.77 


6.52 


12.50 


12.50 


9.09 


... 


— 


13.93 


4.55 


28 

29 

30 


36.11 

mmm 


24.00 


50.00 


III 
III 
1 1 • 


50 


20.75 


39.13 


87.50 


78.12 


65.45 


Ill 
III 
1 1 • 

1 


30 


70.65 


47.73 
* • « 

m 


31 


44.44 


36.00 


70.00 


42.17 


48 


37.74 


— 


85.42 


87.50 


90.91 


43.3 


30 


73.63 


34.09 


32 


25.00 


48.00 


66.00 


55.42 


70 


39.62 


36.96 
OA no 


70.83 


90.62 


90.91 


34.0 


... 


83.58 


40.91 


34 


44.4) 


30.00 


54.00 


38.55 


44 


28.30 


AO.uy 

19.57 


85.42 


93.75 


87.27 


... 


20 


85.07 


11.36 


35 


19.44 


32.00 


32.00 


44.58 


28 


11.32 


19.57 


93.75 


68.75 


— 


... 


28 


64.68 


15.91 


36 


13.89 


22.00 


24.00 


30.12 


16 


9.43 


8.70 


68.75 


90.62 


47.27 


... 


16 


58.71 


6.82 


37 


11.11 


24.00 


46.00 


33.73 


28 


32.08 


17.39 


68.75 


90.62 


100 


— 


24 


72,64 


9.09 


38 


11.11 


6.00 


22.00 


24.10 


00 


1.89 


4.35 


— 


— 


23.64 


— 


10 


23.38 


2.27 


39 


30.56 


42.00 


54.00 


48.19 


40 


18.87 


36.96 


* • • 


50.0 


80 


49.4 


52 


79.10 


22.73 


40 


16.67 


24.00 


26.00 


25.30 


26 


16.98 


4.35 


37.50 


62.50 


40 


— 


16 


51.24 


... 


41 


• • • 


... 


mmm 


— 


-- 


m mm 


4.35 


— 


... 


... 


... 


— 


mmm 


9.09 


42 


2.78 


10.00 


12.00 


16.87 


8 


1.89 


2.17 


31.25 


62.50 


41.82 


. . sr 


4 


46.77 


2.27 


44 


2.78 


2.00 


12.00 


10.84 


4 


1.89 


... 


25.00 


56.25 


7.27 


... 


10 


29.35 


— 


40 

46 


5.56 


8.00 


8.00 


24.10 


8 


... 


2.17 


29.17 


62.50 


67.27 


... 


8 


61.69 


» « 


47 


... 


16.00 


34.00 


33.73 


8 


20.75 


10.87 


60.42 


75.0 


18.18 






74.63 


4.55 


48 


8.33 


12.00 


24.00 


27.71 


8 


11.32 


6.52 


52.08 


75.0 


60.0 


... 


12 


48.26 


4.55 


49 


5.56 


8.00 


6.00 


3.61 


12 


3.77 


... 


18.75 


21.87 


9.09 


... 


4 


27.36 


— 


50 


— 


2.00 


— 


— 


... 


... 


... 


2.08 


... 


... 




... 


2.49 


— 


51 


47.22 


46.00 


74.00 


51.81 


40 


45.28 


69.57 


89.58 


90.62 


60 


46.8 


60 


85.57 


52.27 


53 


2.78 


12.00 


16.00 


19.28 


10 


9.43 


10.87 


43.75 


65.62 


67.27 


... 


12 


38.81 


2.27 


54 


2.78 


26.00 


44.00 


30.12 


24 


16.98 


39.13 


87.50 


84.37 


61.82 


... 


20 


70.65 


6.82 


55 


36.11 


38.00 


82.00 


67.47 


46 


28.30 


32.61 


95.83 


93.75 


98.18 


... 


40 


84.58 


18.18 


56 


52.78 


26.00 


48.00 


46.99 


28 


13.21 


34.78 


85.42 


71.87 


65.45 


35.6 


36 


71.64 


50.0 


57 


16.67 


16.00 


26.00 


24.10 


6 


9.43 


10.87 


39.58 


71.87 


12.7^ 


... 


14 


50.75 


— 


58 


97.22 


74.00 


96.00 


84.34 


84 


60.38 


71.74 


100 


100 


100 


62.7 


68 


91.54 


65.91 


59 


47.22 


40.00 


56.00 


49.40 


32 


32.08 


41.30 


91.67 


93.75 


81.82 


41.2 


44 


85.57 


29.55 


60 


33.33 


46.00 


64.00 


54.22 


46 


28.30 


26.09 


95.83 


90.62 


100 


94.8 


32 


79.10 


18.18 
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TABLE XXII - SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 



Los Angeles County: 

California Institute of Technology 
University of Colifornio ot Los Angeles 



University of Southern Colifornio 



University of Colifornio at Riverside 



Colif. Stote Polytechnic College, 
Kellogg*Voorhis Campus 
Immaculate Heart College 
Los Angeles State College 
Loyola University 

Mount St. Mary's College 
Southern California School of Theology 
Whittier College 
University of Red lends 



Alhambra 

Azusa 

Burbank 



Commerce 
Covina 
Glenda le 



Inglewood 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 



Monterey Park 



Southern California Universities 

History of Science. ... . /-l-u t 

The Sodleir Collection of Nineteenth century English fiction, the Children s 
book collection, Spinoza, Californiana, Western Americana, Southern Cal- 
ifornia Imprints, and mss. of California authors, Theodore E. Cummings col- 
lection of Hebraica and Judaica, John A. Benjamin Collection of Medical 
History. 

Cinema, contemporary American literature, philosophy, marine biology, 
world affairs. 

Special subject strength; Periodical holdings in physics, chemistry mathe- 
matics and geology, sub-tropical horticulture, entomology, agriculture in 
arid lands, desert ecology, geography, music art. 

Southern California State end Other Four Year Colleges 



Arabian horse material. 

Religious, psychology, theology, Semitica. 

Printing and engraving; South Asia materials 

Spanish culture end civilization (Del Amo), St. Thomas More, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Lord Dunsany. 

Cardinal John Henry Newman material. 

Cuneiform tables. N.T. Papyri, Methodist and Disciples of Christ history. 
Materials on Society of Friends (Quakers), YMCA 

Far East history, politics, government, culture, description and travel. 
Southern California Public Libraries 

Archaeology; anthropology. 

Californiana, mineral collections. 

Californiana; Western Americana; Modern American and British literature; 
D.H. Lawrence; H.L. Mencken; Aubrey Beardsley; F.D.R. and New Deal; 
Grabhorn and John Henry Nash imprints. 

Business; finance; technology; law. 

Egyptology; rare books, coviniana. 

Children's bocks (esp. Hans Christian Anderson); notable collection of art 
and music books as Dr. Paul Dieterle collection of art prints and illustra- 
tions; music composed by Harold Davidson, some of which is in manuscript 
form; Californiana. 

New technical books. 

Long Beach history; petroleum industry; rare books. 

CPS accounting; minor foreign language dictionaries; Mexicana end Celifor- 
niana; genealogy; orchestral scores end parts; patents; telephone end city 
directories; materials of Czechoslovakia; theatrical performances in Los 
Angeles; shorthand; World War II materials, orchestra scores Paris; patents 
telephone and city directories. 

Californiana, John Muir, Kafka, E. Phillips Oppenheim,Aldous Huxley, Ben 
Hecht. 




I 




Palos Verdes 

Pasadena 

Pomona 

Santa Monica 
Signal Hill 
South Pasadena 
Whittier 
Buena Park 
Fullerton 

Huntington Beach 

Newport Beach 

Orange 

Yorbo Linda 

Beaumont 

Corona 

Riverside 

Son Jacinto 

Colton 

Redlands 



San Bernardino 



Los Angeles County 
Orange County 



Riverside County 
San Bernardino County 



TABLE XXII - SPECIAL COLLECTIONS (Continued) 

Art. 

Music; Californicno; fine arts. 

Californiona; local history and archives; Pomona Valley Historical Society; 
genealogy; philately; art of bookmaking and fine printing; sight saving col* 
lection; stamps and stomp collections. 

Art; Californiona; fine children's books. 

Low, paintings and art collections. 

Local history. 

Local history; Newbery and Caldecott collections. 

American Indians. 

Business; fine foods; management; art (the Norton Simon Collection - 500 
vols. the Edward Mittelman collection). 

Material on oil. 

Material on seamanship, yachting, soiling. 

Children's books. 

Local history. 

Californiona. 

Local history. 

Art and architecture; business and industry; mental hygiene; chi Idren's 
books. 

California, County and Local history. 

Young adult, children's books. 

Early U.S. documen ts; Egyptian artifacts; early Californio magazines; Col* 
iforniano; North American Indians; Lincolniano; Music; Western America 
fine press books, early almanacs; rare books; including French; Gutenberg 
Bible facsimile. 

Californiona. 

Southern California County Libraries 

Californiona; Granger; World War I and II collections; family relations (Son 
Vicente branch). 

Californiona; Art books and periodicals; County history; Californiona; in- 
cluding Orange County; California history collection of exploration and mi> 
grotion (Costa Mesa branch); genealogy. 

(Same os City Library) 

Local California history, including mss education materials in the Teacher's 
Collection. 



Source: News Notes of Californio Libraries, statistical issues, 1963, 1964. 
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TABLE XXIV - TOTAL NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
WHO CAN BE SEATED IN EACH PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
4-COUNTY AREA, PER 1000 POPULATION. 
(Libraries hova been ossigned a code number) 



Library Code Number Library Code Number 



01 


2.0 


31 




.28 


02 


1.85 


32 




3.64 


03 


6.39 


33 




• • 


04 


5.44 


34 




3.69 


05 


1.80 


35 




1.3 


06 


4.70 


36 




4.61 


07 


9.81 


37 




2.53 


08 


2.32 


38 




2.50 


09 


1.27 


39 




1.9 


10 


7.35 


40 




6.22 


11 


3.0 


41 




9.00 


12 


• • 


42 




m m 


13 


1.5 


43 




m m 


14 


28.24 


44 




2.82 


15 


2.55 


45 




m m 


16 


2.10 


46 




4.19 


17 


3.02 


47 




3.12 


18 


4.31 


48 




2.78 


19 


1.17 


49 




4.63 


20 


5.94 


50 




.77 


21 


1.65 


51 




3.19 


22 


3.11 


52 




• • 


23 


8.07 


53 




6.0 


24 


4.57 


54 




2.4 


25 


3.1 


55 




4.78 


26 


4.42 


56 




3.8 


27 


5.50 


57 




2.21 


28 


5.8 


58 




1.8 


29 


«• m 


59 




2.08 


30 


m m 


60 




1.79 



Source: Questionnaire to Librories. 
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TABLE XXV>PERSONNEL-FULL TIME EQUIVALENTS, 
PROFESSIONAL AND NON-PROFESSIONAL - 1964 



Library Code No. 


Total 


Central Library 


01 


35.20 


Prof. 

10.20 


Non-Prof. 

23.90 


02 


13 


2.60 


7 


03 


26 


8.50 


17.50 


04 


13.87 


4 


9.87 


05 


16.77 


7 


9.77 


06 


51.70 


12.50 


22.12 


07 


17.67 


3 


9.33 


08 


13.50 


3 


10.50 


09 


12.50 


4 


16.50 


10 


11 


7 


/ 


11 


78 


17.50 


32.75 


12 


10 


4 


6 


13 


36.50 


8 


20.50 


14 


1.50 


1 


.50 


15 


171.45 


24.26 


66.50 


16 


1,057.25 


113.50 


411.50 


17 


13.05 


7 


6.05 


18 


16.88 


4.62 


^2.25 


19 


13 


5.50 


7.20 


20 


120 


23.75 


53 


21 


44 


17.50 


25 


22 


18.50 


6 


8.50 


23 


14 


5 


9 


24 


8.33 


3 


5.33 


25 


62.50 


15 


33.40 


26 


6.25 


2.80 


3.43 


27 


28 


16 


7 


9 


29 

30 


31 


31.50 


7 


24.50 


Total 


1,929.00 


— 


— 



Branches 

Prof. Non-Prof. 



1 



11.50 

1 



13 

2 

35.52 

207 



19 

1 

1 



.90 

3.40 



11.50 

4.50 



14.75 

6 

45.17 

325.25 



1.3 

25 

.50 

3 



9.1 



Total Librarians 
par 2000 papulation 
1.12 
1.24 
1.12 
1.06 
.98 
1.08 
3.34 
.98 
.26 
1.36 
1.18 
.72 
.86 

2.96 
.92 
.78 
.84 
.72 
.60 

1.96 
1.08 

.68 

2.00 

1.06 

1.42 

1.10 

1.50 



.90 

.86 



55 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

Total 


42.75 

41.20 

21.25 

19.50 
21 

4 

54.50 
4.50 

208.70 


10 

11.60 

3 

4 
6 
1 

11.50 

1.50 


32.75 

22 

13.25 

9 

15 

33 

3 


2.60 

2 

1 


5 

5 

4.50 

9 


1.34 

1.10 

.68 

1.10 

.64 

.68 

.82 

2.00 

.70 


7T 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

Total 


ns 

1.25 

4.50 

5 

4.75 

4.12 

70.30 

99.9 


F 

1 

3 

3.50 
2 

11.50 


6 

.25 

1.50 

1.50 

2 

29.30 


.12 

4.50 


25 


1 

.40 

.38 

1.14 

.66 

.54 

1.06 

.80 


53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

Total 


530 

16 

12 

43.50 

12 

90.00 


T~ 

4 

7 

10.50 

3.25 


s.so 

12 

5 

18.50 

8.75 


4 


10.50 


.50 

.66 

.82 

.90 

.72 

tA 


58 


630.38 


32.90 


T3637 


77 


384.41 


.34 


59 


187 


17 


40.75 


5 


125 


.92 


60 


103.80- 


17.20 


33.80 


3 


49.80 


.50 




921.13 


— 


— 


... 


• • • 


.WA 


Grand Total: 


375303 


--- 


— 




• • • 


.70 



Sourea: Quattionnair* to librorios. 
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TABLE XXVI-RELATION OF PROFESSIONAL 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS TO POPULATION 



Ratio of Children's Librarians to Population Los Angeles Orange 



COUNTIES 

Riverside Son Bernardino 



City of 
Los Angeles 



Total 



None 

1 to 100,000 or more 
1 to 75,000 - 99,999 
1 to 50,000 ~ 74,999 
1 to 40,000 ~ 49,999 
1 to 30,000 - 39,999 
1 to 20,000 ~ 29,999 
1 to 10,000 ~ 19,999 

1 to under 10,000 
No Report 
TOTAL 

Total Reporting 



3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 
9 

5 
1 
3 

31 

28 



2 

1 



1 

2 



2 

3 

1 



1 

10 

9 



2 

1 

3 

12 

9 



6 

6 



11 

4 

1 

4 

5 

8 

10 

8 

2 

7 

60 

53 



TABLE XXVII - RELATION OF PROFESSIONAL 
ADULT LIBRARIANS TO POPULATION 



COUNTIES 



Ratio of Adult Librarians to Population 



Los Angeles Orange Riverside Son Bernardino 



City of 
Los Angeles 



Total 



None 

1 to 100,000 or more 
1 to 75,000 - 99,999 
1 to 50,000 - 74,999 
1 to 40,000 - 49,999 
1 to 30,000 > 39,999 
1 to 20,000 > 29,999 
1 to 10,000 - 19,999 
1 to under 10,000 
No Report 
TOTAL 

Total Reporting 



k 

1 

8 

18 

3 

31 

28 



2 

4 

3 

1 

10 

9 



2 

5 

3 

12 

9 



2 

2 

2 



6 

6 



1 

5 

16 

29 

7 

60 

53 



Source: Questionnaire to libraries and annual reports of libraries. 
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TABLE XXVIII - OPERATING EXPENSES.1964 



%»i 



Library 

No. 


Totals 


Solorlos 


Ojporotlnf 

Eopontos 


01 


$ 269,312 


$ 186,816 


69.37 


02 


94,576 


64,215 


68.00 


03 


241,657 


159,100 


66.00 


04 


108,612 


68,841 


• • • 


05 


12,683 


95,991 


78.00 


06 


393,283 


263,906 


67.00 


07 


208,538 


112,048 


53.00 


08 


97,328 


66,374 


68.00 


09 


133,956 


91,637 


68.50 


10 


59,773 


40,432 


67.60 


11 


532,601 


382,907 


72.00 


12 


67,496 


53,467 


79.20 


13 


289,441 


190,633 


66,00 


14 


12,300 


8,021 


67.50 


15 


1,312,546 


1,042,806 


79.45 


16 


7,483,293 


5,913,659 


79.03 


17 


98,649 


72,739 


74.00 


18 


124,931 


80,104 


64.00 


19 


115,118 


70,338 


61.10 


20 


784,780 


628,151 


80.00 


21 


354,410 


259,514 


67.00 


22 


139,190 


99,731 


72.00 


23 


125,704 


91,777 


73.00 


24 


86,982 


49,949 


57.43 


25 


452,635 


346,390 


76.50 


26 


43,615 


28,223 


65.00 


27 


6,050 


3,993 


66.00 


28 


120,413 


90,972 


75.50 


29 


includod 


in L.A. County 


Roport 


30 


1,993 


1,583 


79.00 



33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

Tota l 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

Total 

54 

55 

56 

57 

Total 

59 

60 
Total 



335,460 

293,458 

138,317 

160,733 

156,438 

42,359 

413,516 

35,206 



24.388 
7,387 

31,750 

30,448 

26,608 

85.388 
27,609 

4,365 

497,415 



145,801 

109,770 

271,358 

71,467 



221,974 

229,605 

96,150 

115,903 

109,806 

27,993 

285,069 

21,544 

1.430,359 

17,422 
5,180 
23,768 

21,853 
20,205 
65,596 
18,317 
2,820 
344,046 

560,639 

81,328 
77,904 
192,988 
56,340 
438,221 



66.00 

77.00 
69.50 
72.11 
70.20 

66.00 

69.00 

61.00 



71.00 

70.00 

74.00 

72.00 
75.94 
76,90 



69.10 



1,123,706 787,676 

858,706 522,055 

4,597,712 



70.00 

60.80 



Library 
MotorloU 
(books pmt- 

lo4leals, 

oudlO'Vlsuol) 

$ 40,424 
16,894 
42,684 
20,354 
17,263 
49,352 
64,550 
6,954 
19,438 
14,234 
62,372 
9,116 
73,091 
2,967 
132,470 
883,180 
14,176 
21,897 
25,397 
78,717 
47,975 
26,676 
17,539 
22,470 
60,570 
7,120 
1,530 
14,086 

344 

45,981 
1, 839,821 

65,321 
29,661 
28,804 
28,715 
24,223 
8,700 
67,090 
8,534 
3 66,9W 

5,559 
390 
4,140 

4,495 
2,865 
9,675 
3,353 
675 
89,831 

134,036 



%of 

Total 

Oyorotlng 

Eoyansos 



15.01 
18.00 
18.00 
• • • 

14.00 
• • • 

31.00 

7.00 

14.50 

23.9 

12.00 

13.50 
25.00 

25.00 

10.09 
11.80 

14.00 

17.50 
22.05 

10.10 

17.00 

19.00 

14.00 
25.83 
13.4 

16.00 

25.00 
11.7 

17.00 



20.00 

11.00 

20.80 

17.86 

15.50 

18.00 

16.00 

24.00 



Trt.l 

Soureo: Annual Roport* of Librorlos. 



109,802 

158,848 

198,163 

1,198,305 




Sorvleo 

and 

Swppllot 



48,165 

35,375 

13,363 

16,115 

22,409 

5,665 

61,357 

5,128 



«of 

Totol 

Oporotlng 

Eoponsos 



14.00 

12.00 

9.70 

10.03 

14.30 

16.00 

15.00 

14.00 



61.30 


35,616 


24.40 


20,857 


71.00 


14,801 


14.00 


17,065 


71.00 


40,850 


15.00 


37,519 




11,015 


... 


4,112 



flTTT 
177,182 
138,488 



14.30 

15.00 

14.00 



^.55 

16.00 

16.10 



Copitol 

Outlay 



42,172 


15.66 


$ 5,872 


13,467 


14.00 


1,419 


39,873 


16.00 


208 


19,416 


• • • 


5,790 


8,429 


8.00 


600 


80,025 


• • • 


300,634 


31,940 


16.00 


54,600 


24,000 


25.00 


10,077 


22,881 


17.00 


3,070 


5,067 


8.50 


217,392 


86,962 


16.00 


27,924 


4,913 


7.30 


154 


25,717 


9.00 


122,458 


900 


7.50 


1,160 


137,270 


10.46 


4,324 


686,454 


9.17 


287,154 


11,734 


12.00 


11,750 


22,93® 


18.50 


909 


’ 19,382 


16.83 


25,113 


77,912 


9.90 


15,573 


46,921 


16.00 


5,356 


12,783 


9.00 


15,872 


16,388 


13.00 


1,593 


14,563 


16.74 


4,778 


45,675 


10.10 


254,824 


8,096 


19.00 


1,100 


527 


.09 


150 


11,155 


9.30 


1,069 


66 


4.00 


... 


57,794 


... 


11,140 



Ti 

13,069 

5,946 

3,756 

2,554 

15,792 

3,665 

147 



••• 




••• 


• mm 


22.00 


1*407 




*470 


5.00 


1,817 


25.00 


... 


14.00 


3,842 


12.00 


... 


• mm 


... 


... 


... 


15.00 


4,100 


13.00 


2,166 


10.77 


3,538 


13.29 


365 


11.30 


10,117 


11.8 


4,688 




5,939 


... 


13,065 


• • • 


870 


... 


... 


18.40 


63,538 


12.50 


7,420 



636 

2,380 

55,610 

958 

n^557" 

58,188 

15,109 



^,640,956 
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TABLE XXIX - PER CAPITA LIBRARY EXPENDITURES, 1964 

4.C0UNTY AREA 



Library No. 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Total 

32 



33 “ 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 
Total 



TT " 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 
Total 

— 53 “ 



54 

55 

56 

57 
Total 



“ 35 “ 

59 

60 
Total 



Grand Total 



Population 

62,523 

42,605 

46,831 

26,230 

34,377 

96,047 

10,600 

27.434 
93,407 
16,175 

132,000 

27,918 

85.435 

I , 014 
368,782 

2 , 701,235 

30,902 

47,185 

43,526 

122,992 

81,900 

54,268 

13,891 

15,733 

88,097 

II , 300 
6,244 

21,316 
126,864 
208 
69,428 
4 , 506,467 
146,515 
— S3;37ir 



75,340 

63,058 

35,617 

64,950 

12,000 

131,870 

4,500 

597,570 

12,718 



9,989 

6,292 

23,787 

2,593 

8,827 

14,224 

19,532 

i 5,243 

3,705 

131,843 

3,525 

252,278 

“5S355' 



64,240 

36,070 

105,960 

26,660 

253,450 

2,377,S4r 



403,751 

414,100 

3 , 594,270 



9 , 204,055 



Soure*: Annual 'rapert* of librariot. 



o 

,ERIC- 



Clpardting Etcpansas 
$ 269,312 
94,576 
241,657 
108,612 
121,683 
393,283 
208,538 
97,328 
133,956 
59,733 
532,601 
67,496 
289,441 
12,300 
1 , 312,546 
7 , 483,293 
98,649 
124,931 
115,118 
784,780 
354,410 
139,190 
125,704 
86,982 
452,635 
43,615 
6,050 
120,413 

included in L.A. 

1,993 

258,097 

14 , 139,922 

485,132 

335,460 



Par capita axpandituras 
$ 4.31 
2.22 
5.16 

4.14 

3.54 
4.09 

19.67 

3.55 
1.43 
3.69 
4.03 
2.42 
3.39 

12.13 

3.56 
2.77 
3.19 
2.59 

2.64 
6.38 
4.33 

2.56 
9.05 
5.53 

5.14 
3.86 

.97 

5.65 



Caunty rapart 



9.58 

3.72 

3.14 

3.31 



SIT 



293,458 

138,317 

160,733 

156,438 

42,359 

413,516 

35,206 

2 , 060,619 

62,321 



4.00 

2.19 

4.51 

2.41 

3.53 

3.14 

7.82 

3.46 

4.90 



24.388 
7,387 

31,750 

9,610 

30,448 

26,608 

85.388 
27,609 

4,365 
497,415 
no report 
807,289 



2.44 

1.17 
1.33 
3.71 
l 45 
1.87 
4.37 
1.81 

1.18 
3.77 



40,648 
145,801 
109,770 
271,358 
71,467 
639,044 
5 , 331 , 05 i “ 



3.20 

T 98 " 



2.27 

3.04 

2.56 

2.68 

2.52 

SST 



1 , 123,706 

858,706 

7 , 313,464 



24 , 960,338 



2.78 

2.07 

2.29 

2.71 
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TABLE XXX (B) - SELECTED SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITIES, 1962-63 



Los Angeles County 


No. vols. 
Per Student 


No. vols. 

Added Per Student 
1962-63 


Associoted Colleges: 
Honnold Librory 


135 


5.95 


Scripps College 


180.91 


3.79 


California Institute of 


Technology 


107 


5.75 


University of California 


at Los Angeles 


92.46 


7.63 


University of Southern 


California 


56.99 


2.56 



Riverside County 
University of Colifornio 

ot Riverside 94.34 12,62 



No. periodicals 


Per cent of 


Expenditure 


received Per 
Student, 1962—63 


Lib. Budget 
spent for Books 
and Lib. Materials 


Per Student 


1.28 


24.1 


$109 


.47 


25.4 


94 


2 


35.6 


179 


1.36 


30.8 


168 


.37 


25.2 


51 


3.32 


51.6 


310 



Note: See Toble XXX for doto from which these summories were tobuloted. 





TABLE XXXI- SELECTED SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA STATE AMD OTHER FOUR YEAR 

COLLEGES-LIBRARY STATISTICS 1962-63* (PART I) 



Los Angeles County 

Azusa College 
Bible Institute of 
Los Angeles 

Col if. College of Medicine 
Colif. Stote Polytechnic 
College - Kellogg* 

Voorl'iis Campus 
Fuller Theological Inst. 
Hebrew Union College 
Immaculote Heort College 
Lo Verne College 
Long Beoch State Coriege 
Los Angeles State College of 
Applied Arts and Sciences 
Loyola University 
Morymount College 
Mt. St. Mory’s College 
Occidentol College 
Posodeno College 
Pepperdine College 
San Fernondo Volley 
Stcste College 
Southern Calif. School of 
Theology 
Whittier College 



Orange County 

Oronge Stote College 
Chapman College 

Riverside County 

Calif. Boptist College 
La Sierro College 



San Bernardino County 

Lomo Linda Univ. 
Univ. of Redlonds 
Uplond College 



Enrollment Dpte 

No. of 
Students 
(!ncl. 

Terminal Percent 

Occupa- Graduate 

tional) Students 



2,538 

1,081 



25-49 

10-24 



432 



Totols: 



1,066 

1,557 

119 

64,25? 



10-24 

10-24 



Library Collection 



No. of 
Vols. at 
End of 
Year 



No. of 
Vols. 
Added 
During 
Year 



No. of 
Periodi- 
cals Re- 
ceived 



Total No. of 
Interlibrory Loa 
Transactions 



209 




23,650 


1,958 




5 


1,319 

362 


1-9 


60,368 

32,354 


5,425 

523 


722 

383 


61 

86 


13,440 

285 

179 

1,460 

589 

12,887 


1-9 

25-49 

10-24 

24-49 

1-9 

10-24 


49,495 

100,000 

40,000 

96,729 

33,173 

149,341 


10,458 

5,000 

1,200 

3,851 

2,584 

13,003 


878 

500 

95 

610 

381 

1,425 


66 

85 

78 

48 

1 ^ 
487 


18,557 

1.917 

•■-53 

1,344 

1,530 

1,135 

1,264 


25.49 

1-9 

1-9 

10-24 

1-9 

10-24 

1-9 


167,741 

145,146 

36,915 

67,196 

175,181 

83,843 

68,128 


2?^,163 

13,729 

3,295 

4,839 

7,896 

6,658 

4,129 


2,500 I 

546 
476 
467 
804 
581 
527 


375 

70 

5 

18 

68 

24 

21 


9,045 


25-49 


111,212 


20,306 


1,654 


304 


136 

1,551 


10-24 

10-24 


71,255 

66,512 


5,199 

2,353 


391 

492 


93 

128 



52,645 

42,546 



43,424 



131,104 

128,505 

19,813 



22,288 

2,591 



9,775 



9,014 

4,952 

858 



1,244 

402 



550 



1,996,276 190,047 19,628 



♦Includes only colleges having almost 20,000 volumOs. 

So.,c- U S D.pt. .( Eductl.. and 0«ic. of Edocotion. Libn.nr Swl.flc. .1 C.U.S.. and Uni.a,.iti.. 

Califan-la Staf. D.pt. of Financa. Rapa,, of Total and Foll-Tim. Enn,llm«t. In Colilantla In.f.totian. of H„h., 
Education 
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TABLE XXXi -SELECTED SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA STATE AND OTHER FOUR YEAR 
COLLEGES-LIBRARY STATISTICS 1962-63* (PART 2) 

















Total Op. 




; 














Expendi- 


(eg. Salary 
















ture As Of 


Of Lib. 




Personnel In Terms 










Percent Of 


Sch. Grad. 




Of Full-Time 






Books And 


For 


Total 


(5th yr. 




Eauivolents 






Other 


Student 


Expend. For 


Degree) 


i 


Pro- 


Non* 


Opsroting Expond itures 


Library 


Expendi- 


Educ. And 


Without 


[Los Angeles County 


fessionol 


Professional 


Total 


Salaries 


Materials 


tures 


Gen. Purp. 


Experience 


Azusa College 


1.5 


... 


$19,157 


$8,695 $ 


5,224 


92 


7.2 




Bible Institute of 


















Los Angeles 


3.0 


5.0 


59,613 


23,888 


15,963 


45 


4.9 


5,100 


Calif. College of Medicine 


2.0 


2.0 


22,445 


13,406 


5,080 


62 


1.7 




Calif. State Polytechnic 


















College - Kellogg- 


















Voorhis Campus 


9.0 


10.0 


201,853 


115,351 


72,350 


65 


5.9 


5,400 


iF;i|ler Theological Inst. 


1.0 


3.0 














i Hebrew Union College 


1.0 


1.0 














Immaculate Heart College 


5.5 


1.0 


61,4£3 


32,300 


13,535 


42 


6.1 




Lo Verne College 


2.0 


2.0 


40,713 


20,650 


11,435 


69 


7.3 




Long Beach State College 


32.0 


29.0 


588,532 


352,629 


121,145 


46 


6.2 




Los Angeles State College of 


















Applied Arts and Sciences 


42.0 


39.0 


752,899 


461,795 


209,573 


41 


6.4 


5,400 


Lovolo University 


6.0 


4.0 


99,242 


54,795 


25,648 


52 


7.7 




rM /rriount College 


3.0 


1.0 


38,794 


25,200 


8,475 


153 


9.3 


5,000 


Mt. St. Mary's College 


5.0 


3.5 


67,863 


43,496 


14,162 


50 


6.8 


5,800 


■ Occidental College 


5.0 


10.0 


132,801 


76,864 


37,104 


87 


4.2 




Pasadena College 


3.0 


5.5 


63,342 


29,125 


16,603 


56 


4.8 




iPepperdine College 


3.0 


.5 


45,721 


21,721 


13,581 


36 


2.1 


5,000 


ISan Fernando Valley 


















1 State College 


23.0 


18.0 


497,952 


247,952 


167,960 


55 


7 .4 




1 Southern Calif. School of 


















E Theology 


4.0 


1.0 


50,453 


26,117 


15,665 


370 


14.2 




ft Whittier College 


2.0 


1.0 


41,574 


17,020 


14,206 


27 


1.9 


5,000 


^Orange County: 


















Orange State College 


10.7 


12.0 


391,147 


148,775 


208,935 


154 




5,400 


; Chapman College 


3.0 


1.0 


35,638 


12,895 


16,878 


33 


3.8 


4,500 


i Riverside County 


















Calif. Baptist College 


3.0 


1.0 


51,277 


18,200 


15,115 


119 


lO.O 


5,000 


Lo Sierra College 


















1 San Bernardino County: 


















Loma Linda Univ. 


6.3 


14.0 


143,991 


73,474 


52,572 


135 


2.2 


4,752 


’ Univ. of Redlands 


5.0 


7.8 


111,273 


66,496 


24,244 


71 


5.0 


5,400 


1 Upland College 


1.5 




12,114 


6,581 


3,955 


102 


5.0 




1 Totals: 


(3,529,882 


$1,089,413 









*'|nclud«s only eotieges having almost 20,000 volumes. 

Sources: U. S. Dept, of Health, Education and Welfare. Office of Education. Library Statistics of College and Universities. 

Colifornio State Dept, of Finance. Report of Total ond Full-Time Enrollments in Californio Institutions of Higher 

Education. 














TABLE XXXII - LIBRARY STATISTICS - SELECTED SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
STATE AND OTHER FOUR YEAR COLLEGES, 1962-63 



Los Angeles County 



No. Vols. 
Per Student 



Azuso College 
Bible Institute 
of' Los Angeles 
Colif. College 
of Medicine 

Colif. Stote Polytechnic 
College - Kellogg* 
Voorhis Compus 
Fuller Theologicol Inst. 
Hebrew Union College 
Immoculote Heort 
College 

Lo Verne College 
Long Beoch Stote 
College 

Los Angeles Stote 
College 
Loyolo Univ. 

Morymount College 
Mt. St. Mory's College 
Occ'i^ntol College 
Posodeno^o I lege 
Pepperdine College 
Son Fernondo Stote 
Southern Colif. School 
of Theology 



113 



No. Vols. 
Added Per 
Student, 1962-63 

9.37 



No. Periodicols 
Received Per 
Student 



Percent of Librory 
Budget Spent on 
Books & Lib. Moteriols 



Expenditure 
Per Student 



27 



$ 92 



46 

89 



4 

1.44 



14 

350 

223 



3 

18 

6.70 



66 

56 



2.64 

4.39 



12 



1.01 



9 

75 

145 

50 

114 

74 

54 

12 



1.52 

7.16 
13.02 

3.60 

5.16 
5.87 
3.27 
2.24 



524 

43 



38.23 

1.52 



.55 


26 


45 


1 


22 


62 


.26 


35 


59 


1.75 




1 


.53 






.42 


22 


42 


.65 


28 


69 


.11 


20 


46 


.13 


27 


41 


.28 


25 


52 


1.88 


21 


153 


.35 


20 


50 


.53 


27 


87 


.51 


26 


56 


.42 


29 


. 36 


.18 


33 


55 


2.88 


31 


370 


.32 


40 


27 



Orange County 

Orange State College 
Chapman College 


21 

39 


9 

2.40 


.49 

.37 


53 

36 


154 

33 


Riverside County 

Colif. Boptist College 
Lo Sierro College 


100 


23 


1.27 


29 


119 


Son Bernardino County 

Lomo Lindo Univ. 
Univ. of Redlonds 
Uplond College 


123 

83 

166’/2 


8 

3 

7 


2^67 

.61 

1.64 


36 

§9 

32 


135 

71 

102 



TABLE XXXII (A) 

SELECTED SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA STATE AND OTHER FOUR YEAR COLLEGES, 1962-63 

Grand Totals (or. 26 Colleges 



Student 

Enrollment 



Totol 

Vols. 



No. 

Vols. 

Per Student 



No. 

Vols. 

Added 

1962-63 



No. 
Vols. 
Added 
Per Student 



No. 

Periodicals 

Received 



No. 

Periodicols 
Per Student 



Totol 

Librory Oper* 
oting Budgets 



64,255 



1,996,276 



31 



190,047 



2.96 



19,628 



.31 



3,529,882 



Expenditure 
for Books ond 
Other Library Material 



Percent of 
Budget for 
Books ond 
Librory Moteriols 



Per Student 
Expenditure 



30.8 



1,089,413 

/ 

Note: See Toble XXXI for dato froiii vrhich these summories were tobuloted. 



$54.94 
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TABLE XXXIII (A) 

SELECTED SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES, 1962-63 

(Annual Statistics Continued) 



Los Angeles County 

Cerritos College 
Citrus College 
Compton Junior College 
Eost Los Angeles City College 
El Comino College 
Glendale College 
Long Beoch City College 
Los Angeles City College 
Los Angeles Horbor College 
Los Angele^i Pierce College 
Los Angeles Volley College 
Mt. Son Antonio College 
Posodeno City College 
Santo Monico City College 


No. Vols. 
Per Student 

3 

4 
6 

4’/j 

3 

6 

5’/j 

6 

9 

8 

3 

4!^ 

6 

3 


No. Vols. Added 
Per Student 
1962-63 

.68 

.45 

.42 

.40 

.25 

.60 

.28 

.41 

1.47 

.89 

.54 

.39 

.29 

.22 


No. Periodicals 
Received Per 
Student 1962—63 

.05 

.08 

.03 

.04 

.02 

.07 

.03 

.04 

.11 

.10 

.04 

.07 

.04 

.03 


Percent of Lib. 
Budget Spent for 
Books & Lib. Moteriols 

31% 

33 

23 
37 
28 

24 
12 
28 
31 
40 
39 

17 

18 
19 


Expenditure 
Per Student 

$10 

11 

10 

10 

6 

15 

7 

9 

33 

17 
9 

18 
12 

7 


Oronge County 












Fullerton Junior College 


4 


.48 


.05 


23 


14 


Orange Coost College 


3 


.43 


.02 


21 


9 


Santo Ano College 


5h 


.25 


.04 


20 


7 


Riverside County 












Riverside Junior College 


6 


.51 


.07 


23 


13 


Son Bernordino County 












Choffey College 


12 


1.64 


.20 


34 


31 


Son Bernordino Volley College 


- 


— 


— 







Totol 

Student 

Enroll* Totol 

ment Vols. 


No. Vols. 
Per 

Student 


No. Vols. 
Added 
1962-63 


No. Vols. 
Added 
Per Stu- 
dent 
1962-63 


% Spent 
for Books 
and Librory 
Moteriols 


156,311 746.544 


4.78 


69,832 


.45 


26.7 


Expend!* 
ture Per 
Student 


Period!* 
cols Re- 
ceived 
1962-63 


No. 

Period!* 
cols Re* 
ceived 
Per Stu* 
dent 

1962-63 


Totol Op. 
Expend, for 
Librory 


Totol Exp. 
for Books 
ond Other 
Librory Moteriols 


$10.77 


7,310 


.05 


1,683,848 


450,437 
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TABLE XXXIV 



JUNIOR COLLEGES •• California public junior collagas by county, with city, dot* of ostoblishment, dote the building 
housing the library was built, and name of the head librarian in 1963-64. 



Junior College 



Los Angeles County 

Antelope Volley Junior College, Lancaster 

Cerritos College, Norwalk 

Citrus Junior College, Azusa 

Compton Junior College, Compton 

East Los Angeles College, Los Angeles 

El Comino Junior College, via Torrance 

Glendale Junior College, Glendale 

Long Beach City Col., Liberal Arts Division 

Long Beach City Col., Bus & Tech. Div. 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles Harbor College, Wilmington 
Los Angeles Metropolitan College, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles Pierce College, Woodland Hills 
Los Angeles Trade-Technical, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles Valley College, Von Nuys 
Mount Son Antonio College, Walnut 
Pasadena City College, Pasadena 
Rio Hondo Junior College, Whittier 
Santo Monica City College, Santo Monica 

Orange County 

Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton 
Orange Coast Junior College, Costa Mesa 
Santo Ana Junior College, Santo Ana 

Riverside County 

College of the Desert, Palm Desert 
Mt. San Jacinto Junior College, Beaumont 
Po’j Verde Junior College, Blythe 
Riverside City College, Riverside 

San Bernardino County 

Bcrstow Junior College, Barstow 
Chaffey Junior College, Alta Loma 
San Bernardino Valley Jr. Col., San Bernardino 
Victor Valley Junior College, Victorville 



Yr. Bldg. 

Dote Housing 

Estob. Library 

was Built 



1929 

1956 

1915 

1927 

1945 
1947 
1927 
1927 
1944 
1929 

1949 

1950 
1947 
1949 
1949 

1946 
1924 
1963 
1929 



1960 

1961 

1949 
1953 
1958 
1953 
1937 

1958 

1936 

1937 

1950 
1928 
1961 
1926 

1959 
1963 
1948 

1951 



1913 

1948 

1915 



1957 
1951 

1958 



1962 1962 

1963 1928 
1947 

1916 1924 



I960 


1964 


1916 


1960 


1926 


1962 


1961 


1960 



Source: Information in Tables XXXIV - XXXVI and Tables XXXVIII - Lll supplied by Marvin Howell, Director of o current State Survey of Calif- 
ornio School Libraries. 
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TABLE XXXV 

BOOK COLLECTIONS IN INDIVIDUAL JUNIOR COLLEGES COMPARED WITH RECOMMENDED STANDARDS - ~ 
Number of volumes reported, overage doily attendance, volumes recommended by standards, number above or below 
stondords. 

Junior College 

Los Angeles County 
Antelope Valley Junior College 
Cerritos College 
Citrus Junior College 
Compton Junior College 
East Los Angeles College 
El Comino Junior College 
Glendoie Junior College 
Long Beach City Col., Liberal Arts Division 
Long Beach City Col., Bus. & Tech. Div. 

Los Angeles City College 
Los Angejes Harbor College 
Los Angeles Metropolitan Callage 
Las Angeles Pierce Callage 
Los Angeles Trade>Technical 
Los Angeles Volley College 
Mount San Antonio College 
Pasadena City College 
Rio Hondo Junior College 
Santa Monica City College 

Orange County 

Fullerton Junior College 
Orange Coast Junior College 
Santa Ana Junior College 

Riverside County 

College of the Desert 
Mt. Son Jacinto Junior College 
Palo Verde Junior College 
Riverside City College 

San Bernardino County 

Borstow Junior College 
Chaffey Junior College 
Son Bernardino Valley Jr. College 
Victor Valley Junior College 

t’ 

♦Notional standards recommend a minimum of 20,000 volumes for junior colleges with up to 1,000 full-time equivalent students, with 5,000 ad- 
ditional volumes for every 500 students (full-time equivalent! beyond 1,000. The term “average daily attendance is approximately equivalent 
to tho form equivalent." 



Volumes 

Reported 


Average 

Doily 

Attendance 


Number of 
Volumes 
Recommended 
By Standards* 


Number 

Above or Below 
Standards 


15,000 


1,516 


25,000 


-10,000 


26,115 


3,950 


45,000 


-18,885 


22,000 


2,476 


30,000 


- 8,000 


27,965 


2,894 


35,000 


- 7,035 


47,378 


4,954 


55,000 


- 7,622 


33,631 

20,000 


7,247 

3,515 


80,000 

45,000 


-46,369 

-25,000 


57,000 


5,213 


60,000 


- 3,000 


14, 689 


3,724 


45,000 


-30,311 


104,594 


9,329 


100,000 


+ 4,594 


31,912 


2,876 


35,000 


- 3,088 


19,185 


1,585 


25,000 


- 5,815 


39,546 


4,703 


55,000 


-15,454 


29,743 


6,609 


75,000 


-45,257 


53,682 


6,333 


70,000 


>16,318 


45,812 


5,080 


60,000 


-14,188 


71,265 


10,733 


115,000 


-43,735 


567 


2,609 


35,000 


-34,433 


32,956 


3,610 


45,000 


-12,044 


36,239 


7,128 


80,000 


-43,761 


22,525 


6,362 


70,000 


-47,475 


27,115 


3,075 


40,000 


-12,885 


8,859 


791 


20,000 


-11,141 


7,766 


332 


20,000 


-12,234 


4,000 


188 


20,000 


-16,000 


28,000 


3,440 


40,000 


-12,000 


7,386 


372 


20,000 


-12,614 


26,483 


2,973 


35,000 


- 8,517 


32,312 


5,461 


60,000 


-27,688 


6,979 


486 


20,000 


-13,021 



TABLE XXXVI 

AGGREGATE BOOK COLLECTIONS IN JUNIOR COLLEGES COMPARED WITH RECOMMEND STANDARDS - - 

Number of colleges per county, total volumes reported, totol overage doily attendance, aggregate volumes recom- 
mended by notionol standards, and aggregate volumes needed to meet recommended standards. 





No. of 


Total 


Total 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 


Aggregate 

Volumes 


Aggregate 
Volumes Needed 


County 


Public 


Volumes 


Recommended 


to Meet 


Jr. Colleges 


Reported 


by National 


Recommended 






Standards 


Standards 


Los Angeles 
Orange 
Riverside 
San Bernardino 


19 

3 

4 
4 


693,040 

85,879 

48,625 

73,160 


88,956 

16,565 

4,751 

9,292 


1,035,000 

190.000 

100.000 

135.000 


346,554 

104,121 

51,375 

61,840 



TOTAL 30 900,704 119,564 1,460,000 

Junior colleges of this area have obout 62 percent of aggregate number of volumes recommended by national standards. 
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TABLE XXXVII 

PER STUDENT VOLUMES AND EXPENDITURES FOR COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES RANKED BY STATES, 1961-62' 



Rank 


State 


Vols./St. 


1 


Connecticut 


125.33 


2 


Massachusetts 


103.38 


3 


New Hampshire 


99.85 


4 


Maine 


90.18 


5 


U.S. Service Schools 


80.73 


6 


Rhode Island 


77.6 


7 


North Carolina 


72.1 


8 


Vermont 


66.58 


9 


Virginia 


66.26 


10 


Illinois 


61.08 


11 


Kansas 


60.4 


12 


Utah 


59.47 


13 


Iowa 


58.4 


14 


Georgia 


58.01 


15 


Oregon 


57.8 


16 


Kentucky 


56.9 


17 


South Corolino 


56.7 


18 


District of Columbia 


56.03 


19 


Pennsylvania 


55.6 


20 


Missouri 


55.47 


21 


Tennessee 


53.14 


22 


Louisiana 


52.8 


23 


Delaware 


52.7 


24 


New Jersey 


52.6 


25 


Indiana 


51.7 


26 


Nebraska 


51.57 


27 


South Dakota 


50.0 


28 


Minnesota 


49.6 


29 


Ohio 


49.6 


30 


North Dakota 


49.37 


31 


Montana 


49.18 


32 


Maryland 


48:6 


33 


Wyoming 


48.54 


34 


Colorado 


48.2 


35 


New York 


47.9 


36 


Oklahoma 


46.01 


37 


Alabama 


45.9 


38 


Nevada 


45.10 


39 


Texas 


44.59 


40 


Washington 


44.39 


41 


Wisconsin 


44.01 


42 


Michigan 


43.39 


43 


Arkansas 


42.6 


44 


New Mexico 


42.16 


45 


Hawaii 


39.30 


46 


West Virginia 


39.24 


47 


Idaho 


39.17 


48 


Florida 


38.75 


49 


Mississippi 


38.22 


50 


California 


37.7 


51 


Puerto Rico 


28.12 


52 


Alaska 


27.06 


53 


Arizona 


25.6 


54 


Canal Zone 


23.4 


55 


Guam 


9:5 



Rank 



State 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 



Nevada 

U.S. Service Schools 

New Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Hawaii 

Connecticut 

North Carolina 

Vermont 

Rhode Island 

Oregon 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Illinois 

Delaware 

Alaska 

Kentucky 

Pennsylvania 

Florida 

Washington 

California 



District of Columbia 

Kansas 

New Jersey 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

New York 

Michigan 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Texas 

Maryland 

Missouri 

South Carolina 

Utah 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Canal Zone 
New Mexico 
Nebraska 
Ohio 

South Dakota 

Wyoming 

West Virginia 

Oklahoma 

North Dakota 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

Puerto Rico 

Guam 



$/St. 



$84.57 

80.24 

72.66 

71.49 
67.47 
65.91 
65.04 
59.97 
58.17 
57.30 
56.27 

55.50 
50.23 
50.09 
49.93 
49.45 

48.22 
48.06 
47.79 
47.65 

47.23 



47.14 

47.14 
46.90 

46.21 
45.72 
45.62 

45.22 
45.12 
45.09 
45.04 
44.54 

44.26 
44.20 

43.56 
41.24 

41.23 
40.93 
40.61 

40.57 
40.00 
39.98 

39.27 
37.59 

37.15 
36.56 
36.29 
35.87 
35.50 
35.08 
32.96 
31.67 

31.27 
28.48 
28.10 



'source of data: College and Research Libraries 25: 224-5 May 1964; Per student figures supplied by Library Services Division. U.S. Office 
of EducatioOe 
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TABLE XXXVIII 



GRADED ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, HM..h31, 1M4 - En«ll».nt in ,l«>«f.^ 

grades (9-12), •nrolim.nt in junior eollogos (13-141, and total onrollmont in oil grodos and elossos - including spoeiol class* 

and adult anrollmant. 



County 
Los AngaUs 
Oronga 
Riv*rsida 



EUmantary 

K-8 



Sacondary 

9-12 



Junior CeJIaga 



All Grodas 
& Classas 



970,222 

190,797 

61,768 

104,288 



344,423 

62,665 

20,863 

35,148 



72,910 

12,356 

3,537 

6,345 





TOTAL 


1,327,075 


463,099 


95,248 


2,229,482 








TABLE XXXTX 






ENROLLMENT COMPARISONS - Public school onrollmont for th* four county oroo, ronk omong th* 58 counties according to six* 
of onrollmont, and porcontog* of th* stoto’s total onrollmont included in those counties. 


County 

Los Angolos 

Orong* 

Son Bernardino 
Rivorsid* 




School 

Enrollment 

1,699,230 

294,653 

170,501 

95,188 




Rank 

1st 

3rd 

6th 

13th 


Porcontog* of 
State's Totol Enrollment 

35.6 

6.3 

3.6 

2.0 




TOTAL 


2,259,572 






47.5 




1,669,230 

294.563 

95,188 

170,501 



TABLE XL 



NUMBER AND TYPE OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS- Numbar of unifiad, alamantory, high school, and junior collogo districts, and total 
numbor of districts in 1963—64. 



County 


Unified 


Los Angolos 


36 


Orango 


4 


Son Bornordino 


8 


Rivorsido 


11 



Common 

Administration 



1 

0 

1 

0 



Elomontory 

42 

27 

39 

19 



High 

School 



Junior 

Collogo 



Total 



9 

8 

6 

4 



7 

1 

3 

3 



95 

40 

57 

37 



TOTAL 59 



TABLE XLI - LIBRARIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



libraries in elementary school - Totol numbnr .1 public .Umcntcnr .ch<»l., number rupurtlng tcho.1 llbmri.., ond pur- 

cont roporting school libraries. 



County 
Los Angolos 
Orong* 
Rivorsid* 



Elomontory 
Schools ’ 



Number Reporting 
School Library^ 



Porcont Roporting 
School Libraries 




including 7-8 grad* (intormodiat*) schools in olomontary school districts, but excluding school, lor th* handicoppod, when known. 



poctod plus ton students.'* 
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TABLE XLII 



PERSONNEL IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES- Total number of elementary school libraries, number of libraries served by 
fulUtime and part-time librarians, number of libraries served by full-time or part-time teacher-librarians, and other libraries — 
those not served by any credentioled personnel. District central libraries and their personnel are not included. 

Librories Served bv; 



County 



Total 

Elementary 

Libraries 



i; Los Angeles 
Orange 
Riverside 
San Bernardino 



621 

50 

26 

54 



r 



TOTAL 751 
PERCENT 



Full-time 
Librarian ^ 



Part-time 

Librarian 



Full-time 

Teacher-Libn. 



Part-Time 

Teacher-Libn. 



50 

6 

13 

0 



69 

9.2 



36 

0 

0 

0 

36 

4.8 



10 

16 

1 

1 



41 

5 

10 

1 



28 

3.7 



57 

7.6 



Other 

Schoal 

Libraries 



484 

23 

2 

52 



561 

74.7 



1 



For purposes of this survey, o iibrorion was defined os: “A person who holds o valid Californio credential in school librorionship, and who is em- 
ployed by o school district and assigned to serve os o school librarian." A teocher-librorion is: **A person who holds a valid California teaching 
credential (but not o credential in school librorionship) and is employed by o school district and assigned to serve os o school librarian," 



TABLE XLIII 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH LIBRARY SUPERVISORS - Total number of school districts (excluding junior college districts) and 
number and percentage of districts with library supervisor or director, or other person with title indicating district level responsi- 
bility for library services. 





Number 


Number of Districts 


Percent 


County 


of 


with 


with 




Districts 


Library Supervisors 


District Library Supervisors 


Los Angeles 


88 


50 


56.8 


Orange 


39 


18 


46.2 


Riverside 


34 


5 


14.7 


Son Bernordino 


54 


3 


5.6 


TOTAL 


215 


76 


. - 


AVERAGE 




— 


35.3 



TABLE XLIV - NUMBER AND SIZE OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



County 



Los Angeles 
Orange 
Riverside 
San Bernardino 





Senior High Schools* 






Junior High Schools* 






Range 






Range 






of 


Average 




of 


Average 


Number 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Number 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


134 


425-3,942 


2,166 


135 


140-2,540 


1,464 


31 


658-3,227 


1,800 


17 


781 - 2,364 


1,282 


17 


427-2,686 


1,103 


13 


590- 1,332 


910 


20 


317-3,580 


1,580 


22 


212- 1,360 


790 


202 






187 







*Not including schools for the handicapped. 
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TABLE XLV 

NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES - Range and average number of volumes in libraries in public senior high schools 
and junior high schools. Schools for the handicapped not included. 

Senior High Schools 



Junior High Schools 



County 


Range 


Average 


Los Angeles 
Orange 
Riverside 
San Bernardino 


3,036-28,497 
3,500 - 23,409 
1,331-14,641 
1,000-27,521 


10,521 

8,455 

5,982 

9,971 



Range 



Average 




1,440- 16,641 
2,335- 11,373 
2,092- 6,563 
494- 10,110 




TABLE XLVI 



RATIO OF BOOKS TO STUDENTS - of v.lum.. in public ..condo., .choci libr.,1.., h..ol numb., cf 

„ll.d, end numb., of b..k. p.. ..ud«t. Schcl. .h. h.nd,c.ppml n.. ,nclud.d. 

Senior High Schools 

Books Per 

Student Volumes 



students en- 



County 



Volumes 



Enrollment 



Enrollment 



Books Per 
Student 



Los Angeles 
Orange 
Riverside 
San Bernardino 



TOTAL 
AVERAGE 



1,409,920 

262,093 

101,686 

199,426 

1,973,125 



290,257 

55,810 

18,748 

31,587 

396,402 



4.9 

4.7 

5.4 

6.3 



1,037,381 

84,688 

59,186 

111,373 

1,292,628 



197,581 

21,789 

11,840 

17,383 

248,593 



5.3 
3.9 
5.0 

6.4 



5.0 



5.2 






TABLE XLVIl 

FKPFNDITURES for LIBRART purposes- TCoI .,p.ndl.u... for lib..., pu.po... (..clu.lv. o( ..I..I..) ond ov..op. .»p.ndi- 
fu« p« S .Lrii puZ ..cende .ch..l., Sch..l. (.. .b. hm.di«pp.d n.. includmi. 



County 



Senior High Schools 

Total 

Expenditures 



Expenditure 
Per Student 



Junior High Schools 
Total 

Expenditures 



Expenditure 
Per Student 



Los Angeles 
Orange 
Riverside 
San Bernardino 

totaiT 

AVERAGE 



944,116 
221,752 
66,122 
138,630 

$1,370,620 



$3.25 

3.97 

3.53 

4.39 



$507,862 

73,159 

32,461 

81,168 

$694,65^ 



$2.57 

3.36 

2.74 

4.67 



$3.46 



$2.79 
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TABLE XLVIll 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS SERVED BY CREDENTIALED LIBRARIANS - Number of public secondary schools, number s*fv*d by li- 
brorions with librorionship credential, and percent served by librarians with librarianship credential. Schools for the handicapped 

not included. 



Number of 
Schools 



Los Angeles 
Orange 
Riverside 
Son Bernardino 



Senior High Schools 
Schools 
Served by 
Credentioled 
Librarians 

119 

24 

9 



Percent 
Served by 
Credehtialed 
Librarians 

88.8 

77.4 

52.9 



Number of 
Schools 

135 

17 

13 



Junior High Schools 
Schools 
Served by 
Credentioled 
Librarians 

115 

10 

6 

lit 



Percent 
Served by 
Credentioled 
Librarians 

85.2 
58.8 

46.2 




TOTAL 
AVERAGE 

It .h..ld b. not.d th« th. Educotion Cod. d... oot roqoir. th. po.sos.ioo o( tho Hbrori^.o.hlp erodontiol - or •’•" ’'•“"O '" 
library ooloneo - for o tooehor to bool librorlon. Tho toblo dooo not Indieot. tho numbor ond 

cradJltiol.. (Thor. wor. iootonc. of librorlon. with th. BSLS dopro. who did not ho., th. Iibrorion.hip erodontiol, hot wor. .or.- 
ing under a regular teaching credential.) 

Ten senior high school libraries were each served by two credentioled librarians; one senior high school library was served by 
three credentioled librarians. 



TABLE XLIX 



SECONDARY SCHOOLS SERVED BY LIBRARIANS WITH 5th YEAR LIBRARY DEGREES - Number of public secondary schools, 
numbor served by librarians having fifth year degrees in library science, and percent having such degrees. 







Senior High Schools 






Junior High Schools 








Number Served 


% Served 




Number Served 


Served 




No. of 


by Librarian 


by Librarian 


No. of 


. by Librarian 


by Librarian 


County 


Schools 


w/Lib. Degree 


w/Lib. Degree 


Schools 


w/Lib. Degree 


w/Lib. Degree 


Los Angeles 


134 


85 


' 63.4 


135 


78 


57.8 


Orange 


31 


14 


45.2 


17 


3 


1 7.6 


Riverside 


17 


8 


47.1 


13 


4 


30.8 


Son Bernardino 


20 


9 


45.0 


22 


7 


31.8 


TOTAL 


5o2~ 


m 


— 


187 


92 




AVERAGE 




* 


57.4 


- 


- 


49.2 



Eight secondary schools were served by two or more librarians having fifth year library degrees. 
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TABLE L 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES OPEN AT NIGHT - Numb.r of .oooixlory tehool liktotlot opon lor torv.-o to ttudoitt. ot 
Xot. oponronJ ovoropo o..t. !»' wool, doting "igl-t •l»"l»9.. 



County 

Los Angolos 
Orongo 
Rivorside 
Son Bornordino 



Librorios 
Open at Night 

n 

4 

2 

8 



Total Number 
of Hours Opon 

67 

16 

6 

411 



Average Users 
Per Week 

1,253 
216 
107 
667 




TOTAL 



TABLE LI 

nights school libraries are open - NO.SO. o, fot - - 

total number of openings per vreek in the four-county area. _ . 



County 



Monday 

Night 



Tuosday 

Night 



Wodnosdoy 

Night 



Thurdsoy 

Night 



Fridoy 

Night 



Totol 
Night 
Oponings 




TABLE Lll 

EVALUATION OF NIGHT OPENINGS- Joint evaluations by librarians and principals of the overall success of night op 
libraries in their schools. 



County 



Excellent 



Good 




Foil 

1 

0 

1 

3 



Poor 

1 

0 

0 

1 



tlt,p,l.tnl,l«.p«.ln,. ^ .,B,.I IIBtn.l.. l-d - 

thought it hod not, and three librarians vrere undecided. 

TABLE Lll! PUBLIC SCHOOL FACILITIES BY GRADE LEVEL 

1962 >1963 



Countif' » 



Elementary (t) 



Junior 
High School 



Three, Four or 
Six-Year High School 



Continuing 
High School 



(t> Does not include special schools maintained by county superintendents of schools. 
Source: State Dept, of Education. Dept, of Finonce. 
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College 
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TABLE LIV - SELECTED SPECIAL LIBRARIES - FOUR-COUNTY AREA 

OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 



LOS ANGELES COUNTY: 



Vols. 



New 

Titles 



Vertical Magazine 

File Subscrip- 

Drawers tions 



Alhambra 
C.F. Braun & Co. 


9,500 


500 


55 


350 


Arcadia 

Los Angeles Stote ond County 
Arboretum 


23,450 






325 




Azuso 

Aerojet-Generol Corp. 


20,000 


2,500 




600 


Burbank 

Lockheed-Calif. Co. 

Scientific ond Technical 
Informotion Center, Central Library. 


7,277 


7,000 




275 






Technicolor Corp. 


2,700 




36 


115 


Walt Disney Production Library 


14,650 




118 


128 


Canoga Park 

Atomics International Technical 


14,200 




20 


650 


Librory 










Thompson Ramo Wooldridge 


8,000 






200 


Claremont 

Froncis Bocon Library 


5,000 


50 


3 


30 


Culver City 

Hughes Aircraft Co. Library 


55,000 


1,500 


5 


1,100 


MGM Research Dept. 


15,500 


300 


495 


87 


Downey 

Aerojet - General Corp. 


2,000 






250 


Engineering Library 
North American Aviation Inc. 


15,000 


10,000 




400 


Duarte 

Giannini Controls Corp. 


900 


200 




215 


Glendole 

General Precision Inc. 


4,000 






350 


Libroscope Division 
Glendale Sanitarium and 


10,699 


700 


2 


252 


Hospital Library 




( Continued 


on next page ) 





Special Collections 



Petroleum, petroleum chemicals, mate 
rials of constructions. 

325 Horticulture and botanical materials. 



Jet propulsion and space sciences infor- 
mation. 

Aeronautics and Management/500 micro- 
fi Ims. 

Photography, especially cinemato- 
graphy; physics;chemistry; electronics 

Cartoons and tokes. 

Nuclear science, including physics, 
chemistry, nucleonics, reactors, mate- 
rials, etc. 

Nuclear scienceand electrical engineer- 
ing. 

Bacon collection with autograph letters 
with documents of 16th and 17th cen- 
turies; early cryptograph collection; 
16th and 17th century emblem books; 
early Rosicrucian collection, Dante col- 
lection. 

Aerospace, aeronautics electronics, 
chemistry, physics, mathematics 

Architecture; interior decoration; paint- 
ing; costumes; old trade c a ta I og s; 
social life; customs; illustrated period- 
icals. 

Government specification s; AST I A 
reports. 

Entire aerospace spectrum 

Electronics, nuclear technology, instru- 
mentation, control systems, solid state 
physics. 



350 Computers. 
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TABLE LIV - (Continued) 







New 

Titles 


Vertical 


Magazine 




Vols. 


File 


Subscrip- 






Drawers 


tions 


Inglewood 

North American Aviation 


7,100 






403 


Engineering Library 
Northrop Institute of Technology 










Long Beach 

Aircraft Division, Douglas 


20,000 


14,000 




700 


Aircraft 


General 








Veterans Adm. Hospital 


Library 

11,000 






265 




Medical 

Library 










5,000 








Los Angeles 
Aerospace Corp. 


11,000 






940 



Barlow Sanitarium 


2,750 




5 


60 


Braille Institute of America 


40,000 






46 


Children’s Hospital of 


5,513 


285 


2 


130 


Los Angeles, Doctor’s Library 










Chouinard Art Institute 


3,186 






79 


Farmers Insurance Group 


5,000 






350 


Helms Athletic Foundation 


7,500 


2,500 


10 


50 


Hyland Laboratories 


470 






52 


Kaiser Foundation Hospital 


1,750 


150 




150 


Medical 










Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 










Los Angeles County Civil 


1,500 


200 


30 


100 


Service Commission 










Los Angeles County General 


30,000 


2,000 






Los Angeles County Law Library 


401,357 


21,411 




4,250 


Los Angeles County Medical 


90,000 


2,774 


9 


903 


Assn. Library 










Los Angeles County Museum 


50,000 


600 


6 


1,000 



Me Culloch Corp. Engineering 
Library 



Special Collections 



Aerospace, Aeronautics, business. 



Medical collection. 



Technical literature in the physical 
sciences end applied technologies, 
professional papers, journals, docu- 
ments, reports, literature, both clas- 
sified and unclassified. 

Materials on trertment of tuberculosis 
and chest diseases. 

Materials in Braille, on records (Talk- 
ing Books) and on tape. 

Pediatrics Nursing 



Special Materials; Art slide collection; 
collection consists of books; period- 
icals, slides and mounted reproduc- 
tions. 

Insurance. 

Sports, historical and records; Olympic 
games; sports guides collections. 

Immunology; blood and blood fractions. 

Medicine 

Census publications -historical and 
advance reports. 

Administrative end personnel manage- 
ment, civil service, public adminis- 
tration. 

Medicol and nursing literature. 

Law 

History of medicine, rare books (Med- 
icine and science) Osier collection, 
medical Californiano^ small instru- 
ments museum. 

Southwest history, biological sciences 
paleontology, anthropology, art, 
history. 

Internal combustion engines, cutting 
devices information. 
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Volt. 


TABLE LIV 

N.w 

Titl.t 


Neuropsychiatric Inst, of 


1,100 


400 


California^ Dept. Mental HIglene 


Otis Art Institute of Los Angeles 


4,500 




Pocific Aerospoce Library 


6,000 


500 


Pocific Telephone and Telegraph 


3,500 




Paromount Pictures Corp. 


35,000 




Philosophical Research Society Inc. 


40,000 




Planning Research Corporation 


600 




Police Library (A division of the 


5,640 


326 


Municipal Reference Library) 


John L. Pomeroy Memorial 


6,103 


100 


Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America 


Public Health Library 


9,902 


600 


Reiss-Davis Clinic for Child 


3,000 


500 


Guidance, Anna Freud Research 
Library 


Rexall Drug Co. Library 


200 




Richfield Oil Corporation Economic 


1,600 


600 


Research Library ' 


Security First National Bank, 


1,152 




Research Department. 


Shell on Co. 


1,S64 




Southwest Museum Library 


50,000 




Twentieth-Century Fox 


35,000 




Films Co., Research Library 


United California Bank 


4,800 


250 


United States Air Force 


5,000 


500 


Technical Library 


University of California at 


65,000 


1,000 


Los Angeles 

Williom Andrews Clark Library 






Vertical 

Fila 

Drawers 



300 



12 

9 



16 



32 



10 



Magas ine 
Subserip* 
tions 




(Continued on next page) 
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230 



30 

350 



100 

60 



225 



162 

180 



416 



85 



40 

500 

1,850 



690 

60 



50 



295 

200 



53 



Special Collections 



Psychiatry, psycho-analysis, clinical 
psychology psychothoropy, hospital 
administration, behavioral and saclal 
sciences, psychiatric nursing and so- 
cial work, rehabilitation, semontics, 
social and economic Americana. 

Art exhibition catalogs; 6,0002x2 color 
and block and white tronsporenclese 

Microcards of government research re- 
portSe 

Materials on communicatlonse 

Costume; architecture; ort; picture col- 
lection; World War IL 

Comparative religion, philosophy, al- 
chem, etc. 

Military theory; operations, research; 
economics and statistics; product and 
systems reliability; data processing 
and computer science, intelligence 
problems; business management. 

Police administration and reloted sub- 
jects. 

Public heolth subjects. 



Pubjic heajth administration, chronic 
diseases, communicabie diseases, ma- 
ternal and child care, alcoholism, nur- 
sing, sanitotion, occupotional heolth, 
loboratory methods. 

The emotionally disturbed child; pedi- 
atric, psychiatric; psychological, psy- 
choanalytical, psychiotric social; anthro- 
pologlcaland education aspects; Freud 
collection. 

Pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, medicine, 
chemistry, patents. 

Economics of the petroleum industry 
and the West Coast. 

Banking and finance. 



Materials on petroleum industry. 

Research materials in anthropology of 
the Western hemisphere; Western Amer- 
icana with emphasis on the Southwest. 



Banking, finance, credit and economics. 

Standard and Poor’s, Dun and Brad street, 
map service. 

English civilisation, 1640-1750, part- 
icularly theageof Dryden; Oscar Wilde; 
Montana history, Erie Gill; modern fine 
pointing. 












TABLE LIV - (Continued) 
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Vole. 


New 

Titles 


Vertical 

File 

Drawers 


Magaxine 

Subscrip- 

tions 


Water end Power Library 
(A Division of the Municipal 
Reference Library) 


15,413 


614 


34 


410 


Welfare Planning Council 


1,200 


1,000 


51 


39 


Norwalk 

Metropolitan State Hospital 
Medical Library 


2,632 


250 


6 


100 


Pasadena 

Bell A Howell Research Center 


5,000 






300 


Burroughs Corp. 


9,000 


1,000 


56 


350 


Jst Propulsion Laboratory 


20,000 






1,000 


Mount Wilson Observatory 

Stuart Company 

Western Personnel Institute 


21,250 

600 

1,300 


100 


40 


250 

60 


Pomona 

Pacific State Hospital 
Staff Library 


4,700 


400 


16 


258 


Redondo Beach 

Space Technology Laboratories 


10,000 






641 


San Marino 

Henry E. Huntington Library 


mss. over 
3,000,000 
rare books 
250,000 
ref. books 
163,000 






200 


Santa Monica 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 


9,680 






472 


Rand Corporation 


30,000 


5,000 




1,900 


Sepulveda 

Veterans Administration 


Med. 

2,283 

General 

9,868 


900 


9 


86 


South Pasadena 
Stanford Research 


5,000 






500 



Special Collections 



Institute, Southern Californio 



Van Nuys 

Northrop Ventura Technical 
Information Center 
Radio Corp. of America 
Data Systems Division 

Whittier 

American Potash & Chemicol 
Corp., Technical Information 
Center 



7,100 

5,000 



2,500 



120 



140 



Water supply and distribution; electric 
energy; river development; atomic 
energy for electric power; technical pe- 
riodical. 

Social Welfare end social work. 



Psychiatry, psychotherapy, P *7 ch- 

analysis, psychology, social work, 
psychiatric nursing. 




Scientific, technical and management 
information. 

Digital computer systems, mathemotics 
and applied programming. 

Aeronautics, electronics, mathematics, 
spac# scitnetSe 

History of science, Newtoniona. 
Pharmocology, Pharmacy. Nutrition. 

College students, personnel adminis- 
tration, educational and vocational 
counstlinge 



Mental retardation, psychiatry, medi- 
cine, psychology, and allied fields. 



Space technology materials. 



American history and literature; West- 
•rn Americana and Californiana; British 
history and literature; Incunabula print- 
ing and book illustration. 



Technical material on missiles and' 

spocm devtiopmtnte 

R«s«arche 



Psychiatry and neurology, gerontology, 
neuropsychiatric, general medical, sur- 
gical, tuberculosis. 



Agricultural economics, aviation econ- 
omics, chemical engineering, techno- 
economics, area development, construe- 
tion seieneeso 



453 

135 



Nuclear physics; electronic engineering 
aerospace sciences. 

ASTIA reports and military specific- 
ations. 



290 



U.S. and foreign patents; Boron chem- 
istry; perchiorates. 
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Vols. 



New 

Titles 



Vertical 

File 

Drawers 



Magazine 

Subserip* 

tions 



Special Collections 



Wilmington 

Richfield Oil Corp., Technicol 
Librory 

Woodland Hills 
Litton Systems Inc. 



ORANGE COUNTY: 

Anaheim 

Autometics (Division of 
North Americon Aviation) 

Richfield Oil Corp. Reseorch 
& Development Corporation 

Robertshow • Fulton Controls 
Co., Aeronautics & Instruments 
Division 
U.S. Borox Co. 

Breo 

Union Oil Co. of Californio 
Bueno Park 

Nutrilite Products, Inc. 

Costa Mesa 

Foirview Stote Hospitol 
Fullerton 

Beckman Instruments, Inc. 



Hughes Aircroft Co. 

Ground Systems Group 

Lo Hobro 

Colifornia Reseorch Corp. 

Newport Beach 
Aeroneutronics, (Division of 
Ford Motor Co.) 

Hughes Aircroft Co. 



3,700 



10,000 



32,000 

2,000 

850 

7,250 

6,000 



12,000 



16,000 



techni* 
col reports 
11,200 

6,300 



3,500 



1,500 



250 



1,500 



2,000 



1,500 

400 



500 



33 



22 



7 

2 



220 Petroleum product, production and test* 

ing. 

400 Electronics; computer technology; 

guidance ond control; mathematics and 
physics. 



650 A. B. Rechnitzer, oceonographic col* 

lection, executive development. 

200 Materiols in fields of fuels, lubriconts, 

petroleum chemicals and process engi* 
neering. 

120 Potents, cotologs (commerciol), engi* 

neering. 

200 Chemistry. 

450 Petroleum. 

Complete collection of chemicol ab* 
streets. 

Mento I retardotion; psychiatry; neurology. 

375 Chemistry, physics, instrumentation, 

clinicol chemistry, electrical engi- 
neering, electronics, medical electro- 
nics, computers, doto processing. 

360 Electronics; computers, strategy of wor, 

defense systems, business monage- 
ment. 

600 Geology, geophysics, petroleum, engi- 

neering. 

Mathemotics, ostronomy, physics, mete- 
rology, metallurgy, chemistry, biology, 
490 engineering monogement. 

195 Inorgonic chemistry, physics, crystollo- 

grophy, metallurgy, semi-conductor 
electronics. 



(Continued on next poge) 
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Orange 

Orange County General Hospital 
Santa Ana 

U.S, Marine Corps. Air Station 
Library 



RIVERSIDE COUNTY: 
Corona 

U.S. Naval Ordance Library 
March Field 

U.S. March Air Force Base 
U.S. Fifteenth Air Force 
Headquarters Library 

Riverside 

Univ. of California Citrus 
Research Center 



SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY: 
Fontana 

Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Management Library 

Patton 

Patton State Hospital 
Medical Library 

San Bernardino 

U.S. Air Force, San Bernardino 
Air Material Area Library 



TABLE LIV - (Con^inotd) 



Vols. 



New 

Titles 



3,500 



140 



Vertical Magaxine 

Pile Subscrip* 

Drawers tions 



123 



9,500 



500 



425 



29,663 



2,500 



12 



1,438 



1,000 



7,000 



26,000 



150 



Special Collections 



Hematology and cancer research proj- 
ects data. 

Military art and science, U.S. Marine 
Corps, guided missiles, aviation, elec- 
tronics, radio, U.S. Navy, foreign rela- 
tions. 



total VOLUMES: 4,356,269 

TOTAL NEW TITLES: 103,525 

TOTAL MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS: 25,202 

N... N.«. .. „63; N.w. Ub, ,964 



Avocado collection, citrus fruits, all 
USDAond State Agricultural Experiment 
Station Pubs., ornamental horticulture; 
agriculturol aconowiics. 



150 Management skills, metallurgical infer- 
motion. 

116 Psychiatry, neurology, forensic psy- 

chiatry, psychiatry nursing. 

456 Missiles and rockets, mathematics, engi- 

neering management, and .applied sci- ^ 
ences. 
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APPENDIX III 

A. PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN METROPOLITAN FOUR-COUNTY AREA 



Ratponsas to Opan-End Qoaationnoira Sant to Public Libroriaa in Sootharn Californio 
Moin quaation: What ora your most prassing problams? Suggast possibla solutions. 



PROBLEMS 

INADEQUATE BOOK COLLECTIONS 



PROPOSED SOLUTIONS 

o) A cooparotiva acquisitions program with othar librorias in tha 



orao. 

b) A circuit of revolving spaciol eollactions from ona librory to 
onothar. 

c) A mora odaquota book collaction ot tha Stota Librory. 



b) A poy-os-you-go plan ond occumulotiva copitol outlay fund. 

c) A storoga cantar«, 



b) Ragulorly schadulad maatings batwaan public librorias ond 



c) A sarias of maatings with multiple school districts, with co- 
ordinator ossi stance; 

d) Strong school ond college librorias. 
a) School librorias open longer hours. 

f) Ranumarot ion from schools for services rendered or from Stota 



e) A cantrolizad acquisitions ond tachnicol processes canter, 
d) A revival of "Cotologing ot Source'* project. 



to othar librorias. 

b) Installation of talatypa or othar fast communicotion system. 

c) Photocopying services. 

d) Ona day delivery service. 



c) Cooparotiva use of publicity ond displays. 

d) Mora use of Friends groups to odvisa city councils of library 
needs. 

a) Hove claoring house for professional problams ot orao library 
to be subsidized by Stota Aid. 

f) Closer coordination with community organizations. 

g) An intensified ond sustained public information program to 



INADEQUATE SPACE 



o) Bond issues for new buildings. 



INADEQUATE PERSONNEL 



o) Batter recruitment. 

b) Acceptance of staffing formula by Civil Service. 

c) Stota cartificotion of librarians. 

d) Mora claricol help. 



STUDENT SERVICE 



o) Confaranca batwaan public librarians and high school li- 
brarians. 



public schools rapi 



Aid. 



PROBLEMS IN THE AREAS OF BOOK SELECTION, 
ACQUISITION, CATALOGING, AND PROCESSING 
LIBRARY MATERIALS. 



o) Union lists. 

b) Simplification of work procedures. 



LIMITED REFERENCE SERVICE 



a) Cooperation of oil librorias in making eollactions ovailobla 



INADEQUATE AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 



a) Batter equipment. 

b) Mora films, recordings, ond scores, 
e) Mora listening rooms. 



LACK OF COMMUNICATION 
AND INADEQUATE PUBLICITY 



o) Publicity, using oil ovoilobla madia. 

b) Use of public relations specialists and eonsultont services. 



tall "Tha Library Story." 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY PROBLEMS (Continued) 



PROBLEMS 

BOOK THEFTS, MUTILATION a) 

AND OVERDUES. 

b) 

c) 

d) 

•) 

LACK OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS. o) 

b) 

c) 

NEED FOR A STORAGE CENTER 



PROPOSED SOLUTIONS 

Provid* a guard at the library entrance to check all books 
taken from the library. 

Provide inexpensive automatic copying machines to prevent 
mutilation and theft. 

Use area library for sorting, sending notices, and follow-up. 

Use County Sheriff,poid on a controct basis, to collect books 
from non*residents. 

Establish o state-wide delinquent file with provision that no 
delinquent borrower could obtain books in any library if he 
has an outstanding account with any other library. 

Libraries in the some oreo provide cooperotive in-service 
training programs. 

Perhaps hove internship of six months to one year, with cost 
being shared by the public library and State Aid program. 

Workshops for both professional and clerical employees, of- 
fered free, paid for by State Aid. 

A central storage center cooperatively financed by participa- 
ting libraries. 



LIMITED HOURS OF SERVICE TO PUBLIC a) 

b) 

c) 



FAST COMMUNICATION NETWORK 



MORE PARKING FOR PATRONS IS NEEDED. 



School libraries open longer hours. 

Branch and central libraries open longer hours on weekends. 

A survey to determine best hours for service; cooperation 
among libraries (in a region of five cooperative libraries each 
open one Sunday out of five).' 

A metropolitan area plan which would provide accessibility 
on an equitable basis with state subvention; elimination of 
duplication of effort wherever possible in otder to release 
time and money for better service. 



TYPING FACILITIES FOR PATRONS ARE NEEDED. 



PHOTOCOPYING EQUIPMENT IS NEEDED; THIS 
WOULD PROVIDE BETTER REFERENCE SERVICE AN^D 
WOULD PROBABLY REDUCE THE NUMBER OF THEFTS. 



BOOK CENSORSHIP 



ADULT EDUCATION 

artificial city boundaries 



LACK 



OF UNDERSTANDING OF BASIC VALUES 
OF GOOD LIBRARY SERVICE. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES WHICH 
PATRONS CONSIDER TO BE WEAKEST 

' 

Inadequate core collection of basic books in all areas, but 
; especially in foreign languages, psychology, science, history, 
genealogy, metaphysics, and in high school and junior college 
related fields. 

Inadequate reference collections and services, especially 
in business and technology. 

Inadequate periodical holdings. 

Insufficient number of duplicate titles, especially in best 
: seller type of book. 

Inadequate audio-visual materials and servic«>s. 

; 

I Insufficient space. 

I Inadequate service to students. 

Inadequate staff to give efficient reader assistance and 
' personal services, especially during rush periods. 

Lack of reciprocal borrowing privileges. 

Time involved in filling requests within the library and also 

I in interlibrary loan requests. 

Inability to renew books by telephone. 

Inability to secure books on interlibrary loan from libraries 
outside of the State of California. 

LIBRARY SERVICES WHICH 
PATRONS WOULD LIKE TO HAVE ADDED 






Text books far university extension courses. 

More story hours for children. 

More space for meetings and more conference rooms. 

More book centered discussion programs and more discus- 
sion group meetings on practical subjects and in the field of 
adult education. 

More rental typewriters. 

More study facilities for research and business people and 
carrel for students. 

Longer hours of service, with libraries open on Sundays. 

More photocopying services. 

More parking facilities. 



QUESTION: WHAT SERVICES CAN BE 
GIVEN BETTER BY COOPERATIVE EFFORTS? 

ANSWERS 

Reciprocal borrowing privileges 

An area-wide computerized circulation control system 
A centralized cooperative technical processes center 
A cooperative bibliographic center 
Cooperative regional reference centers 

Joint book selection with individual library responsibility 
for specialization in certain subject fields 

A central storage center 



More audio-visual materials: films, records, music scores, 
art reproductions, tape recordings, and language records for 
circulating collections; more audio-listening equipment and 
listening rooms within libraries. 

More books in all fields, with particular emphasis on added 
titles in business and technical fields and in literary criticism 
and with more copies of best sellers and popular literature. 

Extended reference collections and services. 

Larger and more specialized periodicals holdings and more 
newspapers, with back files on microfilm and with the addi- 
tional titles from leading cities of the world. 




Interlibrary loan privileges 
A fast communication system 
A cooperative audio-visual program 
Cooperative in-service training programs 
Cooperative use of publicity 

Cooperative buying and binding of specialized periodicals 

Cooperation with school administrators for better service 
to students 

Rapid transportation and delivery service 
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SUPPLE^^ENTARY INFORMATION ABOUT FOUR COUNTIES* 



LOS ANGELES COUNTY 

Incorporated Febroory 18, 1850 

County Soot 1"®* Angeles 

Area (Square Miles) 4,083 

Altitude 9 to 

Population 6,869,000 (1965 est.) 

Population per square mile 1.659.4 (1964) 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. Los Angeles County has a land area 
of 2,598,400 acres. It measures about 75 miles from north to 
south and 70 miles from east to west. Approximately 46 per- 
cent of the county is mountainous. Of the remaining area, some 
13.6 percent, or 539 square miles, is in a costal plain, which 
rises gently from the Pacific Ocean on the south and west to 
an elevation of 900 feet at the base of the mountains. 

The county's territory extends northward beyond the San 
Gabriel Mountains into the Antelope Valley which is a semi- 
dry plateau and part of the Mojave Desert. Urbanization has 
expanded into this port of the county. 

CLIMATE. The climate of the Los Angeles area has been 
described by the United State Weather Bureau as "one of the 
most equable climates in the United States.” 

POPULATION. With a density of over 1,600 people to a 
square mile, space for additional population has become a 
problem. Since the 1960 census population has increased 
about three percent per year, double the national average. 

AGRICULTURE. As is to bo expected, agricultural acreage 
in Los Angeles County declines somewhat each year. Yet, in 
agricultural dollar value the county still rotes among the lead- 
ers in the state. 

MINING. The county is a leader in the state's oil production 
(78,000,000 barrels in 1963) ... Los Angeles County for many 
years has ranked second in mineral production among the coun- 
ties of California. 

MANUFACTURING. Los Angeles, according to the 1961 
bureau of Census Survey of Manufacturing, is the third largest 
manufacturing center in the United States. A more recent study 
by the Research Department of Security First National Bank 
claims that in 1964 Los Angelos possed Chicago as a manu- 
facturing center end is now second behind Now York. 



The space oriented industries, missiles end oircroft, are the 
most importont employers followed by electrical machinery, 
and automobiles, among the durable goods industries. Among 
the non-durable goods, food products ond apparel are the 
leaders. The county is the nation's No. 1 producer of motion 
pictures as well as of shows for radio and television. 

TRANSPORTATION. A complex system of freeways, center- 
ing on downtown Los Angeles, provide occess to outlying 
centers of population. Other freeways, ®ither already built, in 
the planning stage, or in process of construction, will permit 
interconnections with the rodiol pattern ond permit rapid move- 
ment through the Los Angeles lowlands. 

Three transcontinental railroads, the Atchison Topeka and 
Santa Fe (the Santa Fe), the Southern Pacific, and the Union 
Pacific, provide Los Angeles County with long haul tronspor- 
tation and have many branches through the county. 



ORANGE COUNTY 

Incorporated March 11, 1889 

County Sect Santa Ana 

Area (Square Miles) ^8^ 

Altitude 0 5,680 pt. 

Population , , > ... 1,113,200 (1965 est.) 

Population per square mile 1,351.5 (1964) 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. The southern and eastern part of 
the county is hilly or mountainous . . . More than 86 percent 
of the area is privately owned. Some 48,581 acres ere in the 
Cleveland National Forest. 

POPULATION. Orange County became Southern Californio’s 
fastest growing county when neighboring Los Angeles County 
could offer only limited space. Population growth between 
1950 and I960 over 200 percent. Orange groves yielded to in- 
dustries and new cities at a rapid pace. The projected popu- 
lation for 1970 is l,473,800;o lOOpercent growth in the present 
decade. 

MINING. Orange County is o ranking oil county. The value 
of mineral products is almost entirely due to petroleum ond 
natural gas. 

MANUFACTURING. It is estimated that there are o.er 1,200 
manufacturing establishments m this county. Electronics, 



‘Source: Excerpts reprinted by permission from California Information Almanac, c. 1965 
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dafansc ori®nt»d monufocturing and food procossing load m 
the number of employees. 

TRANSPORTATION. Branches of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
rood. Union Pacific Railroad and Pacific Electric Railroad 
penetrate the county and connect it to Los Angeles and the 
rest of the nation. The Santo Ana Freeway (Interstate 5 and 
U.S. 191) from Son Clemente, in the county's southern corner, 
extends northwest through Santa Ana to the Los Angeles Civic 
Center and is the major highway. 

CITIES. The county hod 24 incorporated cities in 1964. Three 
of those, Anaheim, county seat Santa Ana and (cordon Grove, 
exceeded 100,000 population. Urbanization is so rapid that 
annual population increase per city ranges from 5 to 42 per* 
cent. More than nine out of every ten people live in incorporated 
areas. 



RIVERSIDE COUNTY 



Incorporated May 9, 1893 

County Seat 

Area (Square Miles) . . . . 

Altitude 

Populotion 

Population per square mile 



Riverside 

7,177 

. 235 to 10,805 Ft. 
410,900 (1965 est.) 
56.0(1964) 



PHYSICAL features. With on area of 4,593,280 acres. 
Riverside is the state's fourth largest county. Only 1,541,700 
acres, or one*third of its area, is privately owned. Of the pub- 
licly owned land, about one million acres are in the public 
domain. 



CLIMATE. Typical desert climate prevails throughout the 
desert areas of the county. 

POPULATION. Almost one out of every three people lives in 
the county seat. Riverside. The projected population for 1970 
is 506,200. This represenSs o more than 60 percent growth for 
the present decade. 

AGRICULTURAL. Riverside now ranks sixth among the agri- 
cultural counties of the State-. 

MINING. Mineral production, especially the extraction of 
non-metailics in desert regions, increased about 35 percent 
from 1952 to 1963. 

MANUFACTURING. There ore about 300 manufacturing 
plants in the county. Largest employment is in transportation 
equipment, fabricated metals, and stone, clay, and gloss. The 
county has become o center for production of mobile homes. 

TRANSPORTATION. More then 4,000 miles of roods provide 
access to oil parts of the county. 



SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY 

Incorporated, April 26, 1853 

County Seot ............... Son Bernardino 

Area (Square Miles) 20,131 

Altitude 475 to 11,485 Ft. 

Population 622,600 (1964 est.) 

Population per square mile 31.0 (1964) 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. With an area of 20,131 square miles, 
or 12,884,000 acres the county is the largest in the United 
States. Of the totol orea 10,485,835 acres, or 81 percent, is 
publicly owned including 427,207 acres in the Son Bernardino 
National Forest. 

POPULATION. In San Bernardino county 82 percent of the 
total population concentrates in the valley area southwest of 
the mountains. The populotion of the desert area grew to 16 
percent of the county's total in 1963. Unincorporated and 
semi rural areas report the largest gains. For 1970 a popula- 
tion of 722,700 is projected. 

AGRICULTURE. The county produces grapes on 21,000 
acres, ond citrus on 24,000 acres, the lorgest ocreoge in these 
crops of any county in the stote. . . . However, oheod of citrus 
and grapes, in volue, is egg production with 130,000,000 dozen 
per yeor. Doiry products are next with a volue of $35 million 
in 1963. 

MINING. Mineral production has great diversity in metallic 
and industrial minerals. About 30 substances were produced 
with cement, send, gravel, ond stone (crushed) the leaders. 

MANUFACTURING. The lorgest monufocturing plant in the 
county is the Fontono plont of the Kaiser Steel Co. (see under 
STEEL). It occounts for almost one-half of the county's in- 
dustrial employment ond wages. The compony produces tin 
plates for the canning industry. In the county seot the lorgest 
employers ore the Santa Fe Railroad and the U.S. Air Force. 

TRANSPORTATION. The Son Bernardino Freeway, port of 
Interstate 10, connects Son Bernardino County with Los An- 
geles. The Barstow Freeway, port of Interstate 15, extends 
northward from San Bernardino into the desort and provides 
rapid access to Nevada via U.S. 66 to Arizona. Three trons- 
continentol railroads traverse the county. The Oritorio Inter- 
national Airport has developed into the leading air terminal 
for all Southern California points east of Los Angeles. 

CITIES. County seat San Bernardino is moving towards a 
metropolitan fusion with her southern neighbors Colton and 
Riverside, and her western neighbors Fontana, Upland, and 
Ontario. 
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STANDARDS FOR CENTRAL LIBRARIES* 

PARAGRAPHS ARE NUMBERED IN CONFORMITY WITH THE ORIGINAL ALA PUBLICATION 



A cantrol library or regional contor open to every rosirlont 
ol o notorol region shooM moke ovoiloblo the eetontiol ro- 
sources and personnel of modern service. 



8 



The central librory or regional center serving in that 
capacity should be so located that people find it con- 
venient to combine shopping ond similor trips regulorly 
with library visits, in not more than o one-doy round trip 
from their homes. 



A control library may be: (a) the main unit of a cty 
library; (b) o city library which gives central library 
service to smaller communities outside the city, under 
controctuol ogreements; (O the mo in unit of you-iyor 
multi-county librory; (d) one or more librories 
from 0 group of libraries which hove banded together to 
provide jointly the elements of modern Hbrory service; 
(e) o unit established and mointoined by the state govern- 
ment where no local library is able to assume the role. 



The central library furnishes in addition to the services 
of the community library at least the following: 



The central library should provide o comprehensive col- 
lection of library materials to cover the interests in its 
region, including special interests of the area 



10 



The central library should provide nonprint materials of 
communication, such os educotionol films and recordings. 



11 The central library should provide information and 
bibllogrophic tools to locote facts ond speciolized re- 
sources os needed. 



12 



Th. c.n.rol lib,o,y .hovW !»« a .toll .h». .nclvd.s 

.„,ch as.is.an« .0 child-.n, young pooplo, “"-I 

individuol and group moding oid; ' 

ond spociol poisonnol for subjoct intoroots in th. togion 
such os business, technology, or agriculture. 



Stondords (or control Mbrori.., ,1,'; 

brories, ore described in greoter detoil in eoch of the 

following sections of this document. 



Th. centrol librory ond the community librories In o noturol 
disnl^ct shlLw function together in o "system** or offiliotion 
for librory service. 



* A.L.A. Public librory service. Chicogo, 1956. 
Reprinted courtesy of the Americon Librory Associotion 



A library system provides the vorious joint services ond 
activities which enoble o group of smoller librory units 
to ochieve, together, stondords which would be beyond 
the reoch of each individually. 



21 



A library system should have a plan for referral of in- 
formation inquiries from community librories to the 
central ogency when they cannot be answered locally. 

22 A library system should furnish guidance and a****;®"®* 
from the specialized professional personnel of the 
central library to the community agencies 



48 Where certain libraries in o system contribute much 
more than they goln from porticipotion, financial payment 
should be provided for the contributing ogency. 



The necessory funds should be furnished by the locoli- 
♦ ies which benefit, where such locolities hove sufficient 
weolth; they will gain access to superior facilities at a 
fraction of the cost necessary to maintain the facilities 
themselves. Where localities cannot of ord to poy for 
use of central resources, county or state funds should 
be used to compensate the larger pieces. 



69 



The centre! or headquarters library should normally be 
open daily for the full range of services during morning, 
afternoon, and evening hours, with Sunday service ad- 
justed to locol needs and conditions. 



78 The locol community library should hove materials 
which furnish the informotion most frequently requested 
on 0 wide ronge of topics, ond should hove personnel 
able to locote focts in these resources, and to reter 
inquirers to the central library of th® system. 



79 



Bookmobiles should hove the most-frequently-needed 
informotion tools, ond should take or send informotionol 
requests to the central library 



80 



The central library or libraries should provide full-time 
informational service competent to hondle inquiries 
received about general topics, ond olso those about 
subjects which ore of speciol importance in the life of 
♦he community, such os lobor, educotion, ogriculture, 
business, technology, or the orts. 



Staff for this service should not only include generol 
librorions but olso stoff members who are expert in 
speciol areas of major concern. 
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